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Epidemic in England: A newly emerged adult female mosquito, of the species cute* pipiens 


Photograph: Martin DobrrVScience Photo Library 



Jojo Mayes 

and Claire Scott 

Southern Britain is enduring a 
temporary epidemic of mos- 
quitoes, of which there are 32 
species in the country, thanks to 
hot weather preceded by weeks 
of rain. 

Anti-mosquito remedies are 
“walking out of the shops", as 
people struggle with the dis- 
comfort and sleepless nights 
they are causing. 

’ Peter Jones in London and 
branches of Millerts outdoor 
supplies shops said yesterday 
that anti-mosquito measures 
were leaving the shelves as fast 
as they were stocking them. 

Nigel Hill, medical ento- 
mologist from the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine said the conditions 
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this year had been “absolutely 
ideal" for mosquitoes to breed 
He had recently been to Ep- 
ping Forest in Essex, one of the 
worst-hit areas, to search for the 
anopheles plumious mosquito - 
a strain that has been known to 
carry malaria. Normally it 


would take weeks to find two or 
three in a tree, he said This 
week he found 60. “The wet 
weather that preceded this hot 
spell is the root of the in- 
crease," Mr Hill explained 

Dr Ralph Harbach of the 
Natural History Museum, said 
that breeding sites for the coun- 
try’s 32 species have increased 
significantly because of the 
rainfall. 

The areas worst hit are the 
marshlands of Essex and Kent, 
and anywhere where warm cli- 
mates co-exist with stagnant or 
slow-moving water, enabling 
the mosquitoes to breed In the 
Middle Ages, malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes were common in 
eastern England particularly in 
those two counties. 

But for those currently 
plagued by itching, swollen 


We do get the 
odd malaria 
case, but they’re 
not likely’ 


bites. Tim Stanley, project man- 
ager of a team working on anti- 
malarial drugs at Glaxo 
Wellcome has some consola- 
tion: mosquitoes only live for 20- 
30 days, and changing weather 
conditions are unffkefy to pro- 
long their life cycles far enough 
for the biting to continue much 
beyond next month. 

“Any increase in the numbers 
of mosquitoes is purely a tem- 
porary one. You’d need these 
sorts of temperatures for long 


periods for them to really be 
growing sustainably, "ihe said. 

“The beauty hcr^ is that 
they’re just a pest, rapier than 
a threat. We do get the occa- 
sional malarial case, but they're 
not likely to happen as a mat- 
ter of course." 

Mr Stanley advises those 
with ponds to check the surface 
for scum - actually mosquito 
eggs - and scrape it off, in or- 
der to minimise the prospect of 
being bitten. i 

Alternative remedies include ! 
smoking, or cultivating cheesy 
feet, both of which are appar- 
ently mosquito turn-offs. But 
there is izttJe point moving 
northwards. According to Nigel 
HiU. midges, their equally irri- 
tating relatives have been the 
“bane of the Scottish Tourisi 
Board for years". 


Doctors’ agonising dilemma over 
cash-strapped family and dying son 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Figures due out this week are ex- 
paled to show a record 13 per 
cent increase in hospital wailing 
list figures, likely to be the 
biggest single increase since the 
National Health Service began. 

The figures are likely to 
prompt a political row over 
calls for the Government to 
spend more money on the NHS. 

Ministers are alarmed be- 
cause the increase of 136,000 
patients in the year ending in 
June will make the total of 
more than 1.18m people wait- 
ing for hospital operations the 
largest on record. 

The numbers waiting for 
treatment for more than 18 
months - in breach of the pa- 
tients’ charter - has also risen, 
and the total number on the 
wailing lists shows no signs of 
falling. 

Frank Dobson, the Secretary 
of Stale for Health, will heap the 
blame on the last Tory govern- 
ment for causing the crisis in the 
NHS, and he is ready to deny 
Tory claims lhal the Govern- 
ment is reneging on its election 
pledges. But he realises he will 
face demands for more money 
which he cannot meet 

Waiting lists were shrinking 
under the Tories a year ago, but 
they started to rise in the run- 
up to the election, following a 
harsh winter and a surge in 
emergencies. 

Within two weeks of the 
election, it was announced that 
the figures for the first quarter 
to March had seen an increase 
of 5.4 per cent to a total 
1,164,400 on the waiting list. 


Factory farming fear ' 

Consumers are being put at risk 
by factory farming and a mas- 
sive use of antibiotics, accord- 
ing to the animal welfare group 
Compassion in World Harming. 
And the Government still can- 
not say how dangerous it was to 
eat beef during the BSE epi- 
demic in the Eighties Page 5 

Blairs in France 

The residen ts of the tiny French 
village of Saint-Martin-d'Qydes, 
near the Spanish border, are 
waiting excitedly to welcome 
Tony Blair and his family to- 
morrow. The French Prime 
Minister Lionel Jospin is stay- 
ing nearby, and the two are ex- 
pected to meet. Page 10 




with 155 patients waiting for 
more than 18 months. Some 
hospitals cancelled all routine 
operations, and many hospitals 
went into the red, in spite of a 
statutory obligation to break 
even, leading to longer queues. 

To ease the strain, the Gov- 
ernment quietly revised the 
guidance to the hospitals in July 
to let them break even over 
three years. But ministers are in 
no doubt that they are still 
facing a crisis. 

Mr Dobson has been doing 
his best to prepare public opin- 
ion for the rise, by making it 
clear in the Commons and in 
speeches around the country 
that the number on the waiting 
list was set to continue rising. 

His latest warning came only 
last week, when Labour cele- 
brated its first 100 days in office. 
Mr Dobson said: “There is no 
question of betraying anybody." 
The manifesto was carefully 
worded to avoid a commitment 
to reduce waiting lists. Instead, 
it promised to “treat an extra 
100,000 patients" and end wail- 
ing for cancer surgery, which it 
is fulfilling. 

But at the height of the elec- 
tion campaign. Labour cam- 
paign posters and full-page 
advertisements in national news- 
papers carried Labour's five 
election pledges, including a 
promise that “NHS waiting lists 
will be shorter". The Govern- 
ment has five years to meet that 
pledge, but these fluxes have left 
some ministers wondering 
whether they can keep it, with- 
out more money for the NHS. 

Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor, produced a surprise in- 
crease of £1.2bn in health 


spending for next year in his 
Budget on 2 July, but be has so 
far resisted demands for extra 
money for (he current year. The 
clamour for money to be 
switched from other depart- 
ments, such as defence, is also 
set to grow. 

A group of new intake 
Labour MPs - including Phil 
Sawford (Kettering) Mike 
Wood (Batley and Spen) Tony 
Me Whiter (Hemel Hempstead) 
and Christine McCarfety 
(Calder Vhlley) - have joined 
veteran rebels such as Ibny 
Benn in calling for deep spend- 
ing cuts in defence to pay for 
more public services in the 
Government’s defence review. 

Tony Blair ordered no fun- 
damental cuts in defence capa- 
bility at the start of the review, 
but the rebellious stand by new 
MPs underlines the difficulty fac- 
ing George Robertson, the Sec- 
retary of State for Defence, in 
persuading the party to accept 
the results in the Autumn. 

Those on Labour’s left who 
are behind the move say they 
are not attempting to turn back 
the clock to the big rows over 
unilateralism in the early 1980s. 
But they believe they wfi] strike 
a chord with the party’s newer 
members by calling for more 
money to be spent on hospital 
beds than tanks, jets and bombs. 

It comes a week after Peter 
Mandelson announced that a 
Whitehall unit was being set up 
by Mr Blair to tackle the un- 
derclass. He was criticised by 
prominent figures, led by Roy 
Hattersley, Labour's former 
deputy leader, for failing to of- 
fer any redistribution of wealth 
to go with his announcement. 


CHILDREN IN 

NORTH KOREA 


DYING 

After three years of devastating 
floods, a generation of children 
in North Korea is on the brink 
of death - like little Kim Su Sim. 
who is severely malnourished 
and desperate for food. 
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Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 

Doctors have told the family. of 
an 11 -year-old boy dying from 
leukaemia that his treatment 
may have to be stopped unless 
they can raise at least £50,000. 

Rahim Manp, who arrived in 
Britain from Dar es Salaam, 
Thrizania, on 13 June, is being 
treated for acute lymphoblastic 
leukaemia at the Royal Free- 
Hospital, in London. 

Dr Michael Pouer.consuliant 
haematologist at the Royal . 
Free, said: “The problem the 
famil y have got is that without 
adequate treatment there is a 
high chance that their son wifi 
die. With adequate treatment he 
has a 60-70 per cent chance," 

He has had two courses of 
chemotherapy and although 
the disease is now in remission 
doctors say he needs further in- ' 

tensive treatment to save his life. . 

His parents, Ainm, 36, apd 
Nasim, 38, who run a salt mine 
in Ihnzania,. decided to bring 
their son to the UK when they 
were told the treatment he 


needed could not be provided 
at home. They hastily mort- 
gaged their house in Dar es 
Salaam to raise £10,000, be- 
lieving it would be more than 
enough to pay for his treatment. 

When the family arrived at 
the Royal Free, doctors found 
riiaf F ahim bad malar ia and wa« 
suffering from kidney prob- 
lems in addition to his 
leukaemia. They agreed to treat 
him on compassionate grounds . 
bat warned the family that be 
would need two years treatment 
costing between £60,000 and 
£ 100 , 000 . 

. “Fahim is not a British citt 
zen so he isnot eligible for free 
treatment-on the NHS," Dr Pot- 
ter said. “It has to be done on 
a paying basis. You cannot 
blame theparents, they thought 
they were arriving with a for- ' 
tune, but£10.000isreally adrop 
in the ocean. 

. . “When the family, arrived . 
Fahimwas in'a iness and we 
agreed to start treatment even 
though the deposit they had was 
not as great as the hospital 
would have liked. Now thev 



Cost of cancer The Manp family need at least £50,000 to 
save the fife of Rahim (centre) Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


have run up large, debts and the 
NHS is Iosmg money. The hos- 
pital wants to be sensitive but . 
it is in a very difficult position/; 
It has been a time of great aiStf- 
iety for the parents."' " 

The family are staymgwith. 
relatives in Harrow, Middlesex, 
and the local newspaper, the 
Harrow Observer, has launched 
an appeal for them, chaired by 


the local mayor. Fahim’s moth- 
er, Nasim, said yesterday: “We 
had to do something. It is 
terrible. I wish I could wake up 
from this awful nightmare. 1 
□ever drought it would happen 
to us." 

She said her son was doing 
well but was missing bis friends 
and felt isolated. "He is very qui- 
et. He understands what is go- 


ingon and that everyone is try- 
ing to help him but he keeps a 
lot inside hiinself. 

“He cannot go out in public 
because of the risk of infection. 
I bought a football for him but 
there is nobody for him to play 
with. He is alone." 

She said doctors had sug- 
gested they return to Tanzania 
and continue treatment there. 
“But what is the use if he gets 
an infection? It would be like 
signing a death warrant. It is not 
easy for parents. I would nev- 
er forgive myself if something 
happened to him." 

In a statement last night, the 
Royal Free NHS trust said the 
bill for treatment so far ex- 
ceeded £35,000 but the hospi- 
tal had agreed to provide it “as 
a matter of goodwill and good 
clinical practice". It said doctors 
would liaise with medical staff 
in Tanzania about Fahim’s fu- 
ture care. 

Donations may be sent to the 
Fahim Manji Appeal, c/o 
Harrow Observer, 326 Station 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex, 
HA12DR. 
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UNICEF is the leading children's 
agency working in North Korea. 
We are now distributing essential 
foods - such as high energy milk 
- and basic medicines. But as 
each day goes by. more and more 
children are in danger of dying. 


We need your help to save children's lives. We rely totally on 
voluntary contributions. Please send a gift loday. 
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Man charged with street 
shooting of Dillon, 5, 

A 26-year-old man was yesterday charged with murdering 
schoolboy Dillon Hall in an apparent drugs-related shooting last 
week. Five-year-old Dillon was gunned down as he went to buy a 
bottle of pop with his stepfather, John Bates, 28, near the family’s 
home in Bolton, Greater Manchester, last Wednesday. 

Greater Manchester police said that the man, of Bolton, would 
appear before magistrates in the town today charged with the boy’s, 
murder and the attempted murder of Mr Bates, who was shot in 
the abdomen. 

The man was among three arrested on Wednesday when aimed 
police swooped on a terraced house a short distance away from the 
street where Dillon lived with Mr Bates and his mother, Jane HulL 
The two other men, aged 25 and 29, were released on police bail 
on Thursday. The man was charged only a few hours after 
magistrates had granted detectives permission to continue 
questioning him fora further 36 hours.* 

Female shadows for Lib Dem MPs 

Would-be female MPs are to be invited to shadow leading Liberal 
Democrats to experience life at Westminster, including the 
spectacle of seeing men behaving badly in the House of Commons. 
Jackie Ballard, the party spokeswoman on women’s issues, is asking 
all liberal Democrat MPs to accept a woman as their shadow for 
up to a year. She is hoping this will prepare women for the laddish 
culture in the Commons, and not put them off being candidates. 
Liberal Democrat female MPs complain that the Commons is run 
on 19th-century rules as a debating society, where grey suits still 
do mina te, in spite of there now being more women on the Labour 
benches. 

Jenny Tbnge, Liberal Democrat MP for Richmond Park, a 
former doctor, compared the atmosphere to being at medical 
school in the late Fifties, when she was IS. She said the worst 
offenders were Tories Nicholas Soames, Michael Howard and 
Michael Heseltine, who were like “grandiloquent'’ consultants, 
hanging around “ thinking they are the bees' knees". Colin Brown 

Aborigine warrior to go home 

An Aborigine delegation is to 
travel to Britain to reclaim a 
skull believed to belong to the 
19th-century tribal hero Yagan, 
which has been exhumed from 
Eve item Cemetery in LiverpooL 
■ The excavation licence was 
granted by the Home Office 
after a plea to Prime Minis ter 
Tony Blair. Aborigine leader 
Ken Colbung came to 
Merseyside two months ago 
hoping to return home with the 
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Yagan fought in clashes with 
white settlers in Wfestem 
1 Australia. His head was brought 
to Britain in 1833 by a bounty hunter and lent to Liverpool City 
Museum in 1884 but in 1964 it was buried in a wooden box. 

Germans jailed after beach trespass 

Three members of a German religious group who appeared in 
court after illegally occupying a Cornish coastal beauty spot were 
sent to jail yesterday. The three men were given conditional 
discharges for two years after pleading guilty to offences following 
their arrests at Loe Bar. which is owned by the National Thist, on 
Wednesday, and were each ordered to pay £54 costs. But because 
they could not pay immediately magistrates ordered them to be 
committed to prison for a maximum of seven days. One was 
released later yesterday after his costs were paid. 

A woman, 67, was also given a conditional discharge but not 
ordered to pay costs. A fifth man remanded in custody after 
pleading not guilty to trespass will appear in court next week. 

Health chiefs drop damages appeal 

The parents of a brain-damaged child who died just days after 
being awarded £700,000 damages, yesterday said they were relieved 
that health chiefs had halted plans to reclaim the money. 

7b ni Calladine and her husband Peter had fought for the nine 
years of daughter Hollie's life to win the compensation for 
mistakes made during the child's birth at a Nottingham hospital, 
but she died eight days after they won their court battle in May. 
Then Nottinghamshire Health Authority said it would seek to 
reclaim at least part of the award, c laiming that some had been 
meant for Hollie's on-going care. But yesterday, in a joint 
statement, Hollie's parents and the health authority said an 
agreement had been reached in which the latter would be 
withdrawing its appeal against the damages. 

Staff defended over drowned boy 

A social services chief yesterday defended his staff who were 
supervising a five-year-old boy whose body was found in a lake 
during a day-trip on Thursday. Martin Hollis, of Letchworth, was on 
a day out with nine other children from a social services family 
centre when his body was discovered at Fairlands Valley Park in 
Stevenage, Hertfordshire, after a five-hour search. A post-mortem 
examination was being carried out to find out how he died. Ian 
White, Hertfordshire County Council's head of social services, said: 
“There's no evidence that he was abducted. There’s no evidence 
that any of the staff were anything less than conscientious." 

Apology 

The Independent yesterday mistakenly accompanied an article 
about Gandhi with a picture of the actor Ben Kingsley playing 
Gandhi. We apologise for this error to all those readers who were 
upset, and we apologise to Mr Kingsley. 
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Helen Yuzefbva: Triumph of experience oMerybt^ ^' 
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■' |™Bi>year-oki chess prodigy Helen Yuzefava, fromf 
I- the Ukraine, has been pitting her wits against the 
I best of Britishlhis week atttraSmlth & WBtemsoo 
Championships- \ : . • : : - : 

- With an TritemaHoireir Chess. Federation rating 
that puts ter on the fringes of the top hundred. Women 
players in theworfd, It Is not surprising thatsbe pre- 
ferred to compete ateb^adutts, fa tiieHanyBaihes 
Week 2 tournament rather than enter the under-11 s 
championship. . -JiV 

HerTesulLhcrv«%^of4^poirtefrtOTriernirteg^mes- 
rhonlyagmnstdub players came as adisappointment * 
for a young fadywte taoks tike ohe of the ifrast ax- 
citing -prospects for the future 1 . ■ - ‘ - V j 

Her befow-par result wasnottbe only disappoint- 
ment of the da/rWhen the tfaafj-ound ofthe British 
CbessChaTnpionshipflsetf began aLHoye Town Halli 
in East Sussex yesterday, the scene was set foranjax- 
citing climax. 1 • - i V.- 1 V’ .! -. , : - 

in the first ten days .ofthe competition, Tony Miles - 
and Matthewr Sadler had fought their Way tothe top 
of the 82-ptaver field. Now faevfacad eadt. other faa 


After 15 minutes' ptey,howevw; the grandmasters 
madearnovettetcouftjonly be_ imi^stbodhy the 


ft was afl a question of money, 
the final game, EIDjCKX)^ 


on the other hand, guaranteed a ntirilmUTri of £^000- 
and a maximum of £7,500 each, depending onthe ip- 
sujts of the other pfayere’garnesL •: 

-Oniialance, thapJayms— tike 
ihgjo sharoaparticulariyJaige^ 
ihe mo ment to take titer jwc^teFatpej^^ 
everytiiingon too fast throw of a pawraTl "• . . _ 
^V\foaeLBTderstahdable,ttedteidonWaa>nfaUBal^ 




i Afleradecate.di±irigyfafc*theatee^ci^^Bfe- 
Sponsomhlpbart IflfLtheBntisfi; aiam^hsnfawifa-; 
insufficient furidSrfp attract our leasing^ professional 


good enough, to aflractlg ^ ~ 


tiiat dati^ed subh a Whfaipe^gEahiP 
rrasteracari fierroklfycakailaBnp teas! 



the accountancy group Smith &.WtIBamson . \i f . 


Ten-year ban 
for agent who 
behaved badly 

The former agent to Men Behaving 
Badly star Caroline Quentin was 
yesterday banned from running an 
employment business for 10 years 
after her agency went into 
liquidation owing more than 
£480,000. 

- The maximum possible 
prohibition was imposed on 
Sharon Hamper at Southampton 
Industrial Tribunal at the end of a 
case brought by the Department of 
Trade and Industry's employment 
agency standards office. 

Quentin (top right) was one of 
several celebrities - others 
included Lesley Ash (right), actor 
Craig McLachlan and television 
presenter Shaw Taylor - left badly 
out of pocket by the collapse of Ms 
Hamper’s company last year. The 
four celebrities were owed around 
£300,000, the rest of the debts 
being due to other creditors. 

Department of Trade and 
Industry minister Ian McCartney any other unsc 
said he was delighted by foe ■ clean up their i 
judgment He said: These who soft soap • 

proceedings serve notice that the ripping off theii 

DTI will not hesitate to act against severe penaltie 
agencies behaving badty ... This The tribunal 
Government will not tolerate The first was a$ 

exploitation of people at work. Geraldine Torre 
Employees In or out of the public Sharon Hampe 
eye deserve decent minimum against her mai 
standards of treatment by their fonner ty based 
employers or agents. This Street, London 

Government is determined to either Ms Ham| 

ensure that they receive It" from being con 

The minister served notice on employment kx 


S,; pfay-dfffor the title j ^ 




any other unscrupulous agents to 
clean up their act quickly. ’Agents 
who soft soap their clients whilst 
ripping off their cash will face 
severe penalties," he insisted. 

The tribunal made two orders. 
The first was against Sharon 
Geraldine Toms-Smfth, known as 
Sharon Hamper, and the' second 
against her management company 
formerly based in Great Queen 
Street, London.The orders prohibit 
either Ms Hamper or the company 
from being concerned with any 
employment business for 10 years. 


Flying granny 
lands a first 
for Britain 

Flying granny Jennifer Murray 
landed back in Britain today as the 
first woman ever to have piloted a 
helicopter- around the world. 

Having braved sandstorms, 
cyclones and smoking volcanos, 
the 56-year-old grandmother and 
her co-pilot Quentin Smith, 26, 
finally came back down to earth in 
Denham, Buckinghamshire. 

They were cheered In to land by 
well-wishers including the Duchess 
of York, at the end of their 97-day 
marathon trip. The Duchess said: 

"I just think she is amazing. I’m 
completely humbled and she did a 
fantastic job ... I’m just totally and 
utterly In awe of the two of them.” 

During their circomnavigalion, 
Mrs Murray and Mr Smith covered 
over 30,000 miles and travelled to 
over 26 countries. They made over 
80 refuelling stops in Europe, the 
Middle East, South East Asia, the 
US and Canada, before flying 
home across the north Atlantic via 
Greenland and Iceland. Mrs 
Murray said: “it has been the trip 
of a lifetime and we have certainly 
been very lucky with few major 
technical problems and generally 
excellent weather. We have 
confounded critics who -said the 
trip was not possible." 

ft was not ail flying, however, for 
toe pair, who raised thousands of 
pounds for Save the Children. 

They had time to stop off at the 
Monaco Grand Prbc, as well as 
leading a fly-past in Hong Kong 
during the handover celebrations. 


PRIME 

Drug gangs cashing in on 
‘recreational’ heroin trend 

International thugs gang s are deliberately targeting Britain In a 
drive to boost heroin sales, Customs investigators warned 
yesterday.They said sales were risn^ because of a trend towards 
“recreational" use of the drug by con-addicts who smoke it, rather 
than jtgect It. 

While hexom seizures were down from last year's record high. 


currently 



The heroin market in Britain is currently cfominated by Turkish 
criminal gangs together with “increasingly professi o nal and 
organised groups* of West African nationals. “There is evidence that 
the UK is being aggressively targeted by such gangs to create an 
increased market and to satisfy a trend towards the recreational use 
of heroin," the report said- Traffickers increasingly appeared to be 
stockpiling toe drug in order to manipulate street prices, it added. 

Overall the NIS, which was formed last year from the merger of 
the postoms Investigations Division and Co flection Investigation 
. Units, prevented illegal drugs worth £1.5bn at street prices arriving 
m Britain. It also “dis man tled or significantly disrupted” a total of 
103 “major criminal organisations” in Britain as a result of a policy 
6f targeting gangs rather than individual traffickers. Co-operation 
-with overscan anti-drugs agencies led to the seizure of a further 
£1.6bnwort$ of drugs abroad and more than 250 arrests. 

The report said that seizures by the NIS of other drugs such as 
ecstasy and amphetamines were continuing to rise while cannabis 
seizures reached record levels - more than 47 tonnes. 


HERITAGE 


Charges put cathedral back in black 

The hitrodnctSon of entrance charges has helped pm Canterbury 
Cathedral back hi credit -hot visitor numbers have fallen by 
200,000 it emerged yesterday The cathedral recorded a £250^381 
snrpfas last year foUowing toe 
controversial dedskna to impose 
the £2 fee for visitors in June 
1995. The charge rose to £2-50 
in April this year - and last 
month the cathedral became the 
first m Britain to charge 
visitors on Sundays. Bat figures 
showed that the number of 
visitors to the cathedral - which 
ranks as Britain’s fourth most 
popular historic site, following 
the Ibwer of London, 

Westminster Abbey and York 
Minster - fell by 200,000 last 
year to L7 artUmn. Before the 
charges were introduced, 
flwnrial projections showed the 
cathedral could ran up a deficit 
of £500,000 each year nntfl toe 
end of the centmy, 


HEALTH 

Women in cancer screening study 

Early screening for ovarian cancer, which kills 4,000 women in the 
UKeadi year, is to be tested in a study by the Chncer Research 
Camp aign, it was announced yesterday. 

Less t ha n a third of patients with ovarian cancer survive more 
than five years and early prevention and more effective treatments 
are urgently needed, the charily says in a new report. 

More than 2,000 women at high risk of the disease because of 
their family history will be recruited by scientists from the Cancer 
Research Campaign and the Gynaecology Cancer Research Fund. 
In 5 per cent orovarian cancer cases the victim has a genetic 
susceptibility to toe disease which increases toe risk by up to 40 
times. Survival rates are increased dramatically with early 
treatment, but in the vast majority of cases the disease is only 
discovered at an advanced stage. Dr James Mackay, of toe charity’s 
human genetics research group in Cambridge, said: “No one has 
ever trial widespread screening on this high-risk population before 
and we are hopeful that it will save lives.” Jeremy Laurence 


EMPLOYMENT 

Tory reforms ‘driving down wages’ 

The labour-market reforms of Tory yearn have conspired to drive 
down the wages of tbe low-skilled, according to a stody yesterday 
from an influential think-tank. 

Higher un e mp loyment tends to put downward pressure on 
wages mainly in sectors which have many low-skilled workers 
whose pay is particularly low, it states. But changes made daring 
the 1980s hare had an additional impact, said the study from the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. They have 
made it harder for the unemployed to avoid taking low-paid jobs 
and made it easier for firms to lay off workers, the institute said. 

The author of the study, Bob Andertoo, said: “My argument is 
that in the long ran it is not really good for the economy [Low- 
paid jobs] are basically bad jobs, a lot of them. Real wages for jobs 
taken by Ihe unemployed have hardly risen since 1979." - 

Daring the boom ofthe late 1980s, when unemployment fell 
rapidly wages began to increase rapidly But Mr Anderton added. 
“In this recovery wages are not responding so modi to this fell in 
unemployment There has him some kind of fhndamentaJ change 
in tbe relationship between unemployment and wages.” 


MEDICINE 

New test on way for foetal defects 

Safer techniques for toe diagnosis of certain prenatal disorders 
may be on the horizon, according to a report m the latest edition of 
the Lancet 

A study of 43 pregnant women revealed tbe presence of foetal 

S etic material m toe mother’s plasma, a location that previously 
been overlooked, according to researchers from Britain, Italy 
and Hong Kong. As a result, it should become possible to screen 
women early fa pregnancy for abnormalities carried by the father 
using a simple blood test, toe researchers wrote. “It would mean 
that a proportion of women might be spared an invasive genetic 
diagnosis,” said Dr James Vfeinkoat of toe John Radcliffe Hospital, 
Oxford." People had never anticipated that DNA from the foetus is 
mostly present in toe plasma rather than in toe cellular part of the 
bkxxL rf Current methods of testing for abnormalities rely on tests 
like amniocentesis which carries a risk of miscarriage. 





SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43.6% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in 1996 
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Farming ‘a danger to health’ 


Animal welfare 
group warns of 
‘catastrophic 
consequences’ 
of modem farms 

Wchad Streeter 

Consumers are being put at risk 
by factory farming and a “mas- 
sive” use of antibiotics to con- 
trol disease on farms, a report 
claimed yesterday. 

The animal welfare group 
Compassion in World Fanning 
- whose findings were private- 
ly dismissed as “alarmist” by the 
fanning industry - said there 
could be ‘'catastrophic conse- 
quences for human health” 
wiLhout urgent reform. 

The CWF report, which 
draws together research from 
around the world, drew concern 
from consumer groups yester- 
day. It claims that one in three 
chilled, mw chickens contain sal- 
monella, nearly half of fresh 
chickens contain diarrhoea- 
causing Campylobacter and that 
a quarter of raw pork sausages 
and 22 per cent of raw beef- 
burgers contain £. coli. 

It also describes how food 
poisoning in England and Wales 
has increased six-fold over the 
past 15 years, costing the tax- 
payer and industiy between 
£lbn and £3bn a year. Equally, 
huge amounts of antibiotics 
were routinely used on farms to 
control the “bug explosion", 
leading to the risk of mutated 
bacteria resistant to the drugs. 

The report’s author Dr Tun 
O’Brien said the main respon- 
sibility should not simply fall on 
consumers to ensure that food 
is properly prepared. “It’s no 
good blaming the poor house- 
wife or whoever cooks the food. 
The problem is at source on the 
farm." 

‘He said: “The massive over- 
use of antibiotics on factory 
farms, to try to contain the in- 
evitable explosion of bacteria 
and to push animals further be- 
yond their natural growth rates, 
is a strategy doomed to failure. 

“It may constitute an un- 
controlled experiment in bac- 
terial genetic engineering on an 
enormous scale, with potentially 
catastrophic consequences for 
human health.” 

The CWFs claims brought a 
swift denial from the chicken in- 
dustry. Peter Bradnock, chief ex- 
ecutive of the British Poultry 



Feathered foe: one in three chilled, raw chickens contain salmonella, according to the Compassion in World Fanning report 


Z 


Meat Federation said: “There 
is no link between the way in 
which poultry is reared and 
the rise in the level of food poi- 
soning, and there is certainly no 
estion of a 'bug explosion' on 
icken farms.” Reports sug- 
gested the levels of salmonella 
in British chicken flocks has 
been reducing significantly over 
the last several years, he said. 

Hugh Oliver-Beliaas, head of 
food policy for the National 
Farmers Union, denied that 
consumers were at risk, and said 
evidence showed that disease 
was no more prevalent in in- 
tensive-farm ed flocks of chick- 
ens than in free-range hens. 


A spokesman for Sainsbury’s 
said they were constantly look- 
ing at the issue of food safely, 
but said evidence pointed away 
from claims that intensive fann- 
ing led to more salmonella. A 
Tesco spokesman said they were 
committed to ensuring products 
came from anima ls reared to the 
“highest standards of welfare 
and husbandry” 

However, Julie Sheppard, 
senior spokeswoman for the 
Consumers Association, said 
the report underlined that more 
steps needed to be taken at the 
fax in rather than in the kitchen. 
“The consumer has been 
looked at as the last line of de- 


fence - at the moment it almost 
appears as if they are the only 
line of defence.” 

Food safety minister Jeff 
Rooker told the BBC Radio 4 
programme Farming Today that 
intensive fanning could cause 
problems and said the Govern- 
ment was pushing to make food 
safety the absolute priority of 
producers. “If intensive factory 
fanning is not managed property 
and comers are cut in terms of 
animal husbandry and animal 
health then we could end up 
with food that’s not up to 
scratch, causing problems in 
the population,” he said. 

Mr Rooker added- ‘"'We are 


seeking to take measures to cut 
back on the use of drugs and 
chenacals in our food production. 
‘Sometimes it’s going to 
ot 


erating at the sharp edge for the 
fast and last buck in terms of 
farming production. But we do 
have to address this issue. Peo- 
ple want cheap food -but they 
want safe food above all else.” 
■ After more than a year’s re- 
search into eating habits, the 
Government is still unable to say 
how dangerous it was for Britons 
to eat burgers and other beef 
products y?hen the epidemic of 
“mad cow disease” was at its 
height; writes Charles Arthur. 


Though the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food 
(MAFF) yesterday said H has 
commissioned a report about 
how much tissue with a high 
BSE risk went into food prod- 
ucts, it did not admit that it has 
urgently been trying to establish 
exactly that fact for more than 
a year- at the request of its ad- 
visors on BSE and its human 
corollary. Creuizfeldt-Jakob 
Disease (GJD). The Independent 
first reported that MAFF had a 
private company carrying out an 
audit of the destination of po- 
tentially BSE-infected material 
in June 1996. Yesterday, Maff 
was still unable to say when the 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


study will be completed. 

Some data on earing habits 
has emerged. The British Med- 
ical Journal reports today that 
surveys show that in the 198% 
young people, who have devel- 
oped significantly more cases of 
the ‘‘new variant” of CJD - al- 
most certainly caused by BSE 
- were eating far more kebabs, 
hamburgers and meat pies than 
older people, who have not fig- 
ured in the v-CJD cases. 

Until strict abattoir controls 
came into force in 1989, beef of- 
fal that might have been cont- 
aminated by BSE, such as brain 
and spinal was allowed into the 
human food chain. 


Man wins 
£81,000 
after 
unlawful 
arrest 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 

A file on the conduct of up to 
seven West Midlands police of- 
ficers has been passed to the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions 
after a jury awarded a West In- 
dian man £81,000 for unlawful 
arrest, assault and malicious 
prosecution. 

Judge Caroline Alton re- 
ferred the case to the DPP, 
Dame Barbara Mills, at the con- 
clusion of the civil claim 
brought by former nightclub 
doorman Michael Smith, 41. 
from Wolverhampton, who the 
jury found suffered a fractured 
coccyx at Lhe bands of officers. 

“This is the sort of case that 
combines a series of matters in- 
volving violence, racism and 
lying before the court," the 
judge said. 

The £81,000 includes £45.000 
exemplary damages designed to 
punish the police for their mis- 
conduct and £22,000 in aggra- 
vated damages, which are 
intended to reflect high-hand- 
ed, insulting or oppressive con- 
duct 

The case is the second to be 
referred to Lhe DPP to consid- 
er a prosecution since new rules 
relating to police misconduct 
were brought in a fortnight 
ago. 

Under the new regime, be- 
fore deciding whether to pros- 
ecute the DPP must seek the 
advice of independent Trea- 
sury counsel and if she disagrees 
with it, consult the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General. 

The jury’s verdict on the ma- 
licious prosecution claim 
amounts to a finding that offi- 
cers lied at a criminal trial of 
charges that Mr Smith had as- 
saulted a member of the pub- 
lic and two officers. The jury also 
heard evidence of racial abuse 
by officers, including calling 
Mr Smith a “black kaffir". The 
judge instructed the jury that 
while Mr Smith had not “played 
the race card", they were enti- 
tled when assessing damages to 
take into account the fact that 
he was black and that there 
could have been a racial ele- 
ment to the case. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS CURRENT INTEREST RATES 

EFFECTIVE FROM 16 AUGUST 1997 

ACCOUNTS OPEN TO NEW INVESTORS 


Amount you invest 


% Geow.%Grow, % Net* % Net 
CAR' CAR'-' 


POSTAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 

SELECT 90* k 

(Annual In rerest) 

£100.000 Dr more 
£50,000 ■ £99,999 
£25j000 - £49,999 
£10,000 - £24,999 
£50 - £9,999 

(Monthly Interest) 

£100,000 or more 
LSOfiOO - £99,999 
£25,000 - £49,999 
£10,000 ■ £24.999 
£50 ■ £9,999 


8.00 

7.75 

7.65 

7.55 

0.50 


7.75 
7J0 
7.40 
7 JO 
0 J0 


£.40 

6.20 

6.12 

6.04 

0.40 

6.20 

6.00 

5.92 

5.S4 

0.40 


SELECT BO'* 

(Annual Interest) 

£100,000 or more 
£50,000 - £99,999 
£15.000 - £49,999 
£10,000 ■ £242*99 
£50 - £9,999 
(Monthly Interest) 

£ 100,000 or more 
£50,000 - £99,999 
£25,000 - £49,999 
£10,000 • £24,999 
£50 £9,999 

SELECT INSTANT** 

\ Annual Interest) 

£ 100,000 or more 
£50,000 - £99.999 
£25,000 - £49,999 
£5,000 ■ £24,999 
£50 - £4,999 

(Monthly Interest} 

£100,000 or more 
£50.000 - £99,999 
£25,000 - £49,999 
£5.000 - £24,999 
£50 - £4,999 

THE PROMISE United tax*-*-* . 

TVmo Year Variable Postal Deport Bond, IHun on 31 December 199S. 
(Annual Interest} 

£100,000 or more 7J5 - -J- 80 

£50,000 - £99,999 7.05 - SJM 

£25,000 - £49,999 ' .7.00 - 5.60 

£10,000 • £242*99 6.95 - 5J6 

£50 - £9999 090 s 0.40 

(Monthly Interest) 

£100,000 or more 
£50,000 - £99,999 
£25,000 >£49,999 
£10,000 -£24,999 
£50 - £9.999 

INCOME BOND Thirdtoaua 
Two Year Fixed Bat* Bond. 

(Annual Interest) 

£25,000 or more 


7J0 
7.15 
7. JO 
7.00 
OJO 

7.05 

6.70 

6.65 

6.55 

0.50 


7J5 

6.95 

6.90 

6.75 

OJO 

6.95 

6-55 

6-50 

6-35 

OJO 


6.00 

5.72 

5.6S 

5.60 

0.40 


5.64 

5J6 

5.32 

5.24 

0.40 


5.88 

5.56 

5.52 

5.40 

0.40 


5.56 

5.24 

5-20 

5.08 

0.40 


7.00 

6.80 

6.75 

6.70 

0J0 


SM 

5.44 

5.40 

5J6 

0.40 


an IK June IBM. 

7.2S - 5.80 


Arumhu ton invest 


% GitMt%Grv»<4 % Ntr' “h Net 
CAR’ CAR' 


£5,000 -£24,999 
£50 - £4J99 

(Monthly Intcrcn) 
£25,000 or snore 
£5,000 -£24,999 
£50 -£42*99 


7.10 

0JO 

7.00 

6-85 

OJO 


5.68 

0.40 

5.60 

5.48 

0.40 


CHEAT NORTH POSTAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT*-* 

£100,000 or more 6.65 - 5J2 

£50,000 - £99.999 6JD - 4.96 

£25,000 - £49,999 6.15 - 4.92 

£5,000- £24.«99 5.85 - 4.68 

£50 -£4,999 0.50 - 0.40 

BRANCH INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 

DEPOSIT 120 DAY ACCOUNT *•* 

(Annual and Monthly Interest! 


£504UO or more 

4.90 


3.92 


£25,000 - £49,999 

3.85 


3.08 


£102)00 ■ £24,999 

3.10 


2.48 


£5,000 ■ £999 9 

3.00 


2.40 


£50 -£4,999 

0-50 


0.40 


DEPOSIT INSTANT ACCESS ACCOUNT 



[Annual hue rest) 

£40 W) or more 

34)0 


140 


£25,000 - £39,999 

2.00 

- 

1.60 


£10,000 ■ £24,999 

1-50 

- 

1.20 


£1,000- £9399 

1.05 

- 

0.84 


£500 - £999 

1.00 

- 

0.80 


£50 -£499 

OJO 

- 

0.40 


DEPOSIT CURRENT ACCOUNT 7 

£50,000 or more 1.74 

1.75 

1.39 

1.40 

£252)00 ■ £49,999 

0.80 

OJO 

0.64 

0.64 

£10.000 -£24,999 

0.65 

0.65 

0.52 

0J2 

£2^00- £9,999 

0.60 

0.60 

0.48 

0.48 

£1.000 - £2,499 

0J5 

0J5 

0.44 

0.44 

£50- £999 

0-50 

OJO 

0.40 

0.40 

DEPOSIT CURRENT ACCOUNT COLD 1 

£100.000 or more 4-51 4J5Q 

3.61 

3jS7 

£50,000 - £99999 

3.88 

3-95 

3.10 

3.15 

£252X>0 - £49,999 

3.64 

L69 

191 

195 

£10,000 - £24999 

3.59 

3.65 

187 

191 

£50 - £9,999 

OJO 

OJO 

0.40 

0.40 

DEPOSIT TESSA l« 

£1 or more (Year 51 

6.95 

. 


- 

£1 or more (Years I - 4) 

6.70 

- 

- 

- 

DEPOSIT TESSA U* 

£9,000 

7 JDS 

- 

- 

- 

£3,001 - £8,999 

695 

- 

- 

• 

DEPOSIT CHARITY ACCOUNT 

£l or more 6.20 
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CASH FOR 
QUESTIONS 


r yourself with a Mercantile Credit Loan 


Applying for an unsecured loan 
from Mercantile Credit really is 
straightforward, whether you’re 
borrowing £500 or £15,000. 

Take the test opposite — 
with a score of 12 or more, it’s 
well worth calling us about a 
Mercantile Credit loan. But 
even if you have a score of 1 1 or 
less, we’ll take all your personal 
circumstances into account 
when you call to apply. 

Your monthly repayments 
are fixed, and we’ll give you up 
to seven years to pay us back. 

You don’t need any deposit 
or security. We guarantee a 
quick decision. And we’re open 
every day from 7am to 11pm. 

So now you’ve completed 
our 5 easy questions we have 
just one more — why not call us 
free now? 

PHONE FOR A FAST LOAN - QUOTING REF 4870 

0800 111 777 

DR, COMPLETE THE COUPON OPPOSITE. 



f" MERCANTILE CREDIT CHECK ^ 




Vi jo: 

under 25 
0 


over 23 
5 


Mm 

With 

parents 

. I 

Rent 

furnished 

Rrm 

unfurnished 

3 

TLl - .. — 

0»ti 

mortgager 

4 

Own 

outright 

5 


ygfo 

Under 
'£ years 

1 

2- V years 

2 

5-8 WNH* 

3 

9-J4 years 

•1 

15 years 
or mnrr 

5 


£10JXI0-H£I5£XX1+ 

I 1 2 

£20/410+ 

3 


Ms 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


1 


2- 1 yrars 

5-43 sears 

Cher 

9 yrars 

2 

1 

5 


This leu is for your informaiian only. It docs not 
necessarily tefleci ihe weight vc give to any factor. 
It docs not include many or the factor- considered 
in evaluating a loon request such as payment 
history and your ability to service your monthly 
obligations. Final loan approval is not guaranteed 
hv anv score on chit list. 



BARCtAYS EwNK PLC TRADW8 AS MERCAJfnLE CREDIT REGISTERED 0H4C5 If* LOMBARD STREET. 
LONDON FOP 36H.MG*TBffiDM EMGUWO RE6.N0 1026167- BARCLAYS BAIK KIX IS A MEMBER 
OF TfCBWAOWl OMBUDSMAN SONIE. LOANS ARE NOT AWULABLETQFWSIJNS UNDER 26 YEWS 
OF AQL SUBJECT TO STATUS. M.EASE BOTE Ml* CALLS MAY B£ RfCOflDED OR ■OWTOaS) HJfl 
TRAMNfi PURPOSES. MERCANTILE CHEOfT. FREEPOST. PO BOX 2S1, LIVERPOOL t£9. WRITTEN 
QUOTATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FROM THIS ADDRESS. TYPICAL EXAMPLE LQAN OF CRflOO 
REPAID OVER 84 MONTHS WITH PAYMENT PROTECTOR PLAN. PREMIUM £t,?tt 19. MONTHLY 
REPAYMENT fl 46.48. TOTAL AMOUNT PAYABLE CJS-ATtSi THE APR IS FIXED AT ’ WUHfc. S ECOND 

TYPtfAL example loan of naooo rbwd over 36 months without payment protector plan, 

MONTHLY REPAYMENT £337.74. TOTAL AMOUNT PAYABLE £12,156 64. THE APR IS FIXED AT 18.8* 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

■ Please empower mg today by sendk^ me debts ot your direct panuml loans. 

(Send computed coupon to Mercantile Credit PD Box 117. FREEPOST SEA 0£2t. 
I Crawley, West Sotaot RH10 26R No samp reaWrsd.l 
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‘Spies’ to 
pose as 
travellers 
to test rail 
inquiries 
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Better to join The Railway Children and flag down your own train than wait for rail Inquiries to answer? 


Photograph: The Kotoal Collection 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

The information handed out by 
train companies on the nation- 
al telephone inquiry sendee 
could face a new inquiry into its 
accuracy and impartiality, under 


p lans being considered by the 
rail regulator. 

The investigation, which 
could be launched next month, 
is being floated because the first 
inquiry has been hampered by 
the train companies’ complaints 
that the “service has improved". 


The new investigation could 
see hundreds of investigators 
posing as passengers to see 
whether the National Rail In- 
quiry Service provides accu- 
rate mfoimatioo about hues and 
train times. 

The results of the first in- 


vestigation, which was com- 
pleted earlier this year, are 
currently being considered by 
the regulator’s office. The prob- 
lem tor officials is that many 
train companies say that the re- 
sults are now completely out of 
date. 


“The data will be so out of 
date that, frankly, it will not be 
worth publishing," said one 
railway manager. This attitude 
has, unsurprisingly, found little 
favour with the regulator who 
recently complained that he 
had been given the wrong in- 


formation by a telephone 
operator. 

When John Swift QQ, the rail 
regulator, recently raised the is- 
*sue of the poor performance of 
some operators -he was told 
that “ thing s have improved 
greatly”. Tins was not borne out 


by the Independent’s inquiries 
yesterday which found that de- 
spite the fact telephone opera- 
tors were able to answer calls 
promptly they were not able to 
provide accurate information. 

The news comes a day after 
train companies were given a 
month to answer more passen- 


He said British Telecom 
would monitor over the next 
four weeks, starting on Sunday, 
the number of incoming calls to 
the service and the proportion 
of those which were answered. 

In June, almost half of callers 
to the inquiry service were not 
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Swift has warned toe 25 com- 
panies that they would face ac- 
tion if thing * ffid not improve. 
He said today that he had de- 
cided to make what is called a 
“final order” because services 
provided by the service had not 
got better. The order can only 
be lifted by Mr Swift which 
means that foe train companies 
could be fined every week that 
the telephone services fails to 
meet the regulator’s targets. 

Mr Swift told the Today pro- 
gramme tint in June and July 
the rail companies had plans to 
boost the proportion of calls an- 
swered to 90 per cent “They 
haven’t made it They’re stun: 
at about 81 per cent My view 
is that there will come a time 
when I will decide that I can't 
wait forever until I see these 
| improvements.” 


ulatOT S performance standards, 
only one in 10 calls should go 

unans wered. 

The fines could reach millions 
of pounds. For every percent- 
age point of calls not answered 
between 85 percent and 90 per 
cent, train companies will be 
docked £50,000. Companies 
will face a £100,000 fine for 
every percentage point between 
75 per cent and 85 per cent, 
while for every point below 75 
per cent there will be fined at 
£200,000. 

Experts say that the operators 
have resorted to hiring cheap 
labour to nan the telephone 
centres. Barry Doe, a timetable 
and fares expat, said: “The staff 
running the system are being 
employed to deal with a very 
complicated system. Telephone 
operators c ann ot replace train 
railway staff" 
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Passengers take 
the strain down 
the telephone 
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■ An Independent reporter, 
posing as a passenger who 
wants the cheapest return 
fare from London to 
Birmingham next Tuesday 
morning, is told that the best 
price is £5750 return from 
Euston to Birmingham New 
Street on Virgin West Coast 
The cheapest ticket is in fact 
the £20 return from London's 
Maiyiebone station using the 
Chiltero train company. 
Reporter: “Is that the 
cheapest fare?” 

Operator: “I just put in the 
details you requested. For 
B irmingham the computer 
just throws up New Street 
from Euston.” 

Reporter: “What about 
Bi rmingham Snow Hill, thaf 
is a ten minute walk from 
New Street” 

Operator: “Ob yes. You can 
leave at 630 in the morning 
— The cheap day return from 
Maiyiebone on that route. 
That is only £20.” 

Reporter: “So why didn’t that 


which there is no fare. 

Merely by pretending to want 
to end up m Lockerbie, which 
normally involves a change at 
Edinburgh Haymarket, a pas- 
senger from London can get a 
cheaper ticket than the standard 
London to Edinburgh faro. 

According to the rules - set 
out in the real regulator’s rout- 
ing guide - tickets with loop- 
holes like this should not be 
sokL But the reporter is told the 
fare exists. 

Opera ton (after 30 rings) 

“ 12 o'clock from King’s 
Cross, arrives at Haymarket 
at 16:44. Get a connecting 
train that departs at 17:14 and 
arrives 18:10 at Lockerbie.” 
Reporter: “How much?” 
Opera ton “£53 return.” 
Reporter: “Where is 
Haymarket?” 

Operator. “I'll have a look - 
Oh, actually it is above 
Lockerbie. You have to go up 
to Edinburgh and then come 
down." 

Reporter: “That means I can 
get a £53 ticket to 
Edinburgh?” 

Operator: “(Laughs ._) Oh no, 
that’s at least a £60 saver. I 
don’t know why that happens. 

I don't make the fares up.” 
Reporter: “So I can save £10 
every time I go to Edinburgh 
by pretending I am going to 
Lockerbie?” 

Operator: “(Nervous giggle _) 
It is odd but I don’t know 
who makes the fares up.” 
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New wave: Well- 
known names that 
are leading the 
resurgence of. 
British interior 
design include 
Emily Todd- Hunter 
(right) and Nicky 
Haslam (left) 
Photographs: Interior 
Archives 
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Inside story 
on the new 
high fashion 
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Paul McCann - 

Media Correspondent 

We are all. it seems, delighting 
in the domestic. After claims 
that cooking was the new rock 
’n' roll come indicators showing 
interior design to be the new hot 
trend of the moment. 

Whether it be the fan-club 
gathering around the carpenter 
Andy Kane in the BBC's dec- 
oration shew Changing Rooms 
or the survey showing 17 per 
cent of building society windfalls 
will be spent on furniture and 
carpets, nesting is very now. 
Magazines dealing with home, 
from the ice-cool minimalist 
Wallpaper to the more tradi- 
tional Country Homes & Interi- 


ors. are seeing sales rise and ad- 
vertising pages bulge. Heals 
furniture and fittings store re- 
ports sales up 18 per cent. 

The simple explanation is 
that the boom is down to the 
health of the housing market. 
But Sue Crewe, editor of House 
& Garden, believes more fun- 
damental instincts are operat- 
ing: “Even people in their mid- 
twenties and thirties are dis- 
covering the pleasure of creat- 
ing an interior, which is very 
young. I think it is because 
everything else is so homoge- 
neous, the same shops dog the 
high streets but at home you can 
express your individuality. 

Suzy Hoodless, interiors ed- 
itor of Wallpaper, said: “People 


are far more design-conscious. 
Design consciousness has ex- 
tended from fashion into oth- 
er areas of life." 

Robert Whitaker, manager of 
the Fulham Road branch of the 
Fired Earth tile company, be- 
lieves the boom is prompted by 
television and magazines: “The 
proliferation of . .. programmes 
like Home Front has definitely 
had an effect. It is more than 
just the buzz in the shop when 
the designers off the TV are in 
here. People are more willing to 
have a go themselves and at- 
tempt much more sophisticat- 
ed projects." 

Programmes like Home 
Front. Changing Rooms and All 
Mod Cons are attracting good 
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audiences for the BBC and 
provide relatively cheap pro- 
gramming, because they refy on 
ordinary people. 

There is anecdotal evidence 
that interior designers are pro- 
liferating because of the boom. 
At £50 an hour for the cheap- 
est they may seem like a luxu- 


ry for the dike, but Ms Crewe 
insists tbey can be worthwhile 
if they can provide some con- 
sultation. and sketches for un- 
der £500. “The British tend to 
think using a designer is an ad- 
mission of defeat," she said. 
“Which is .. . dotty, because we 
don’t try to fill our own teeth." 


The most famous interior 
designers maybe those who fea- 
ture on television programmes, 
like Linda Barker and Gra- 
ham Wynne, but to the 
cognoscenti, names like Nicky 
Haslam, Emily Todd-Hunter 
and Jonathan Reed are leading 
a wave of British successful de- 


sign talent. Ms Hoodless be- 
lieves there needs to-be a re- 
definition of the term architect, 
because in her eyes the most im- 
portant interior designers are ar- 
chitects like John Pawson, 
David Ghipperfield or Urban 
Salon, who design not just d£- 
cor, but change whole spaces 


and then design the furniture to 
fill it The only worry for the de- 
signers, magazines, TV pro- 
ducers and the fittings and 
furniture-makers is that the 
pace of change among the 
trendy may mean that soon in- 
terior design may become the 
new xock *n* roll . 


Des res takes on a pink tinge as estate agents spot a sale 


Michael Streeter In select parts of central 

London such as Coveni Garden, 
Building developers and estate where homosexuals can form up 
agents are increasingly target- to half the residential popula- 
ing the gay community as a po- tk>n, the trend is going one step 
tential market for new and further, with some offices ana 
renovated homes. - • homes being developed specif- 

Around the country building icallyto appeal to the gay com- 
finns are advertising houses and m unity, 
flats in the gay press and at gyy Alone Govern Garden estate . 

events in an effort to increase agent a spokeswoman said flats 
sales. were being ‘built with more 


style and features, and at high- 
er cost than normal to reflect 
what is perceived, as the both 
the higher artistic expectations 
and larger spending power of 
wealthy gay professionals. 

The spo&tswbmnnstt “De- 
velopers are paying attention to 
providing clean lines, extra 
space, wooden floors, nickel 
taps and that kind of thing. A 
lot of gays who live around here 


are very successful, working in 
the City, or the media, and have 
the money and the taste to pay 
for it." She added: “Their 
homes are making a statement 
to visitor.” 

Developers have also built of- 
fices in nearby Soho which are 
advertised as “gay-friendly”, 
she said. 

Tim Mulligan, director of 
Bridge estate agents, who han- 


dle developments in London's 
Shoreditch area, said they mar- 
keted in the gay press as an ad- 
ditional marketing tool to sell 
properties such as loft apart- 
ments. 

“It’s not solely about having 
gay people in the properties - 
they are open to anyone. Bot we 
are trying to please them and 
satisfy their needs. It’s more 
about location than anything 


else.” Homebuilders Bellway 
advertise at the annual Mann 
Gras gay festival in Manchester 
but stressed this is simply part 
of their policy to market their 
homes as widely as possible. 

“There are a number of oth- 
er companies - Bellway is one 
of them having a sales office 
there.” 

Raul Clements, editor of The 
Pink Paper, Britain s largest gay 


paper, which carries adverts 
for bousing in its pages, said the 
move was another step towards 
the integration of the commu- 
nity. 

U I absolutely support the way 
that gays are having houses 
marketed for them.” 

Peter ThtcheU, of gay-rights 
campaigners OutRagel, said 
the trend reflected toe per- 
ception that many lesbian and 


gay people with no children had 
high disposable incomes, but 
warned that it only concerned 
a section of the community. 

“This is a solution for well- 
off middle-class professional 
gay people but it does noth- 
ing to remedy the intimidation 
experienced by less well-off 
homosexuals living in run- 
down inner city housing es- 
tates." 
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Cardiff is wooed by a tall, dark stranger ■= ■ Police 


Tbny Heath 

Brecon 

Peter Mandelson was in son- 
soaked Cardiff bright and 
early yesterday to press a case 
for Vfebh devolution. 

The Minister Without 
Portfolio struck a chord with a 
large crowd outside HMV in 
Queens Street, where 
Stereophonies were launching 
a new single, “A Thousand 
Trees”. 

The band, from the Cynon 
VhUey, watched while Mr 
Mandelson autographed 
posters for the new record. 
Their leader, Kelly Jones, was 
moved to promise: “You've 
got my vote for an assembly. 1 
must say our music isn’t 
particularly political, but Wales 
needs a voice of its own.” 

Mr Man de Ison’s line, “A 
strong ‘Yes' vote on 18 
September will give the people 
of whies the opportunity to 
develop distinctive policies 
reflecting their special needs,” 
seemed well-received. The 
only snag was that most of the 
hundreds present were under 
18 - too young to vote in the 
18 September referendum. 
Jessica Price, a local sxth- 


fonner, said: “If I was old 
enough I suppose Td vote 
‘Yes*.” Then she hurried into 
the record shop to buy the 
new offering. 

Four 15-year-okls from 
Cambridge in the Vale of 
(G lamo rgan - an affluent area 
where otf-roaders appear to 
outnumber Mondeos - were 
more enthusiastic. “I think it’s 
a pity we don’t have an 
Assembly,” Rhodri Williams 
said. “Actually, I support Plaid 
Cymru, but on this everyone 
should get together." 

A statue of Aneurin Bevan 
- a name not much mentioned 
by New Labour - guards one 
end of the pedestrianised 
shopping street At the other a 
helter-skelter stood invitingly. 
Mr Mandelson needed little 
persuading to ride a coconut 
mat down the 60ft descent not 
once, but twice. 

Mrs Pauline Smith, a 
Romany gipsy, then offered to 
read the ministerial hand and 
tried to interest its owner in a 
lucky charm. Mr Mandelson 
dedined both offers. 

“He looks like a tall dark 
stranger to me,” said Mrs 
Smith. “What did you say his 
name was?” 
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Spinning down: Mr Mandelson with Peter Hain MP in Cardiff yesterday 
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bn Burnell 

Nearly 150 Nazi skinheads were 
able to stage a rock concert in 
the Midlands after they slipped 
through the net of a police op- 
eration to contain them, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Searchlight, the Anti-Fascist 
organisation, said the event 
took place last weekend at a 
community hall in a suburb of 
Coventry. 

Hundreds of police had ear- 
lier been involved in an opera- 

taking placein 

most 1,000 skinheads, including 
contingents from Germany. 
Holland and France, were 
stopped by police patrols and 
turned back. 

Geny Gable, etfitor of the or- 
ganisation’s magazine. Search- 
light, said that a small hardcore 
group of skinheads bad re- 
routed to Coventry, where the 
concert took place in the 
evening. 

He said: “Until then, the po- 
lice operation had been first- 
class. Why did the wheel come 
off the wagon in the West Mid- 
lands?” 

The event, intended to take 
place in the Welsh valleys, had 
been widely advertised in far- 
right literature across Europe 
and skinhead bands from the 
United States and Germany 
bad been invited to play. 

But Searchlight was able to 
alert the police who ran a spe- 
cial control-room in South 
Whies for two weeks, monitor- 
ing the planned event 

Glenys Kinnock, the South 
Wales European Parliament 
MP, called on the authorities to 
make every effort to stop the 
concert taking place. 

Last week, a 29-year-old 
Cardiff man was arrested and 
charged with public order of- 
fences after police raided his flat 
and seized weapons and 
.literature. 

Members of an American 
band that bad flown to Britain 
from Oregon to take part were 
turned back by immigration 
officials. 

On Saturday, as the skin- 
heads tried to find an alterna- 


tive venue, a huge police oper- 
ation led by the South Stales 
and Leicestershire forces 
helped to contain them as they 
moved east, over die English 
border and into the Midlands. 

Warwickshire Police had 
monitored a group of neo- 
Nam who had gathered outside 
a pub to the east of Coventry. 
“We were aware of their pres- 
ence bn t there wasn’t any trou- 
ble,” said a spokeswoman for 
the force. 

But Searchlight said this 
group then met up with other 
skinheads at a hall, two miles 
away in Coventry, in the West 
Midlands force area. Police 
were not present at the event 
□or were they called on to 
attend. 

Last night, Mr Gable said 
that the anti-fascist movement 
was nevertheless delighted that 
the full-scale rally which had 
been planned by the racist 
Blood and Honour organsation 
had foiled to go ahead as 
planned. 

He said: “I think our opera- 
tion has been a success because 
there has been an arrest in 
Wales and exclusions of some 
of the Americans. No foreign 
bands were able to play in the 
final event and the numbers 
were reduced from up to 1,000 
to less than 150." 

The failings of the rally will 
have caused a considerable 
loss of face for the British skin- 
heads who were once revered 
by their overseas counterparts 
but have been repeatedly un- 
able to stage large-scale con- 
certs which are commonplace 
in Germany. 

Meanwhile, there are fears 
that members of the far-right 
Combat 18 group are p lanning 
to cause trouble in Denmark 
this weekend as part of a Nazi 
commemoration of the an- 
niversary of the death of Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler’s deputy. 

The authorities in Roskilde 
have controversially allowed 
the event, where supporters 
dress in Nazi costume and car- 
ry flags with swastikas, despite 
widespread violence when the 
rally took place in the town two 
years ago. 
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Cyprus peace Under the shadow of Montserrat’s volcano 


talks collapse 
into chaos 







Constantine Buhayer 

Montreux 

The Swiss lakeside reson of 
Montreux has joined an illustri- 
ous list: that of places where the 
leaders of the Greek and Turk- 
ish communities have failed to 
reach an agreement on Cyprus. 

The Greek Cypriol President, 
Glafcos derides, and the Turk- 
ish Cypriot leader, Rauf Denk- 
tash, arrived last Monday at 
their hotel perched in splendid 
isolation above Lake Geneva. 

Under the auspices of the 
United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and coached by diplomats 
from the European Union, 
United Slates, Britain. Swe- 
den, Greece. Turkey, Russia 
and other countries, they dis- 
cussed their differences - but 
without agreement. 

After the end of the talks, Mr 
Diego Cordovez, special advis- 
er to the Secretary-General, 
condemned the two sides for 
leaking top-secret discussion 
papers that were intended pure- 
ly as a series of proposals open 
to debate. 

“The leakage to the press 
caused damage because you 


cannot negotiate publicly,” he 
said. Mr Cordovez acknowl- 
edged that a main task of his job 
will be to reduce such instan ce; 
that help trip up the peace 
process in Cyprus. 

The failure of the talks re- 
flects negatively on his own re- 
cent involvement in the Cyprus 
problem. During last month's 
meeting of the two sides in 
Trouibeck. near New York, he 
had forecast that Monlreaux 
would be a “defining moment". 

Yesterday, both Cypriot sides 
were critical of his efforts, but 
the diplomats present showed 
much greater understanding. 

Mr Denktash accused die 
EU of “throwing a bombshell" 
in its Agenda 2000 which in- 
cluded the announcement that 
accession negotiations for 
Cyprus to join the EU will begin 
in Januaiy 1998. 

If that aspect of the agenda is 
accepted by the EU Council of 
Ministers, meeting during the 
Luxembourg summit next De- 
cember, he promised to stop the 
negotiations. “We object be- 
cause the EU application was 
made by the Greek Cypriots; and 
no Cypriot government has rep- 


resented the whole of Cyprus for 
the last 34 years." He accused the 
Greek Cypriot side of attempt- 
ing to colonise the Turkish Cypri- 
ot north through the EU. 

One hour later. President 
Clerides promised that “if there 
is any interference in the ac- 
cession process I will not be ne- 
gotiating". 

Turkish and Turkish Cypriot 
diplomatic sources said that if 
the EU negotiations with 
Cyprus to^in. it will be a defacto 
recognition by Brussels that 
the island consists of two sov- 
ereign stales. The Turks argue 
that since the Greek side tech- 
nically fulfils the Maastricht 
criteria for both EMU and ac- 
cession, there is only the polit- 
ical side left In sort out 

“The Greeks will blackmail 
the ELI into dropping any po- 
litical reservations they may 
have about the problem." said 
an analyst from the Turkish 
foreign ministry. 

The Greek Cypriots spoke of 
failure. The UN was slightly 
more optimistic. “We are back 
where we started, but not en- 
tirely." Mr Cordovez told a 
press conference yesterday. 
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A church and cemetery in a village in the Soufriere Hills on the Caribbean Island of Montserrat devastated by volcanic eruptions. The island’s 
capital, Plymouth, is now almost totally deserted Photograph: Carlos Hemandez/Reuters 
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DIGITAL MOBILE 
PHONE 

• Up to 210 minutes talktime/ 
100 hours standby 

• 90 name and number 
memory 

• Send and receive short text 
messages 

• Up to £20 worth of free 
calls every month forever* 

Model: 1611 


FREE 


Panasonic 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 150 minutes talktime/ 

50 hours standby 

• 90 name and number memory 

• Vibracall™ silent alert 

• Up to £20 worth of free calls 
every month forever* 

ModetG500 


FREE 
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FREEPHONE 

0500 222 666 

For your nearest store 
or to order direct 





NatWest 

Mortgage Rate 



HI * ■■ 


With effect from 15 April 1997 for borrowers whose applications 
hove been signed but whose mortgages hove not been drawn, 
and from 1 September 1997 for existing borrowers, the NatWest 
Mortgage Rate payable under current Mortgage Deeds and 
Conditions of Offer will be increased from. 8.20% to 8,45%. 

. This change will be reflected in existing 
borrowers' repayments from 5 or 22 September 1997. 
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• Use in over GO Countries 
Worldwide 

• Excellent Call Clarity 

• Per-Second Billing 

• Fax, Data and Short 
Message Service 
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Lang: sees Britain joining 
European Monetary Union 


Warm welcome in France for Blair 


Joanna Lee 

Paris 


Excitement is mounting in the 
tiny French village of Saint- 
Martin-d’Oydes as residents 
prepare to welcome the Prime 
Minister, his wife Cherie and 
their three children. The fam- 
ily will stay in the 12th century 
country house belonging to the 
judge David Keene QC, and the 
French Prime Minister, Lionel 
Jospin will be staying around 20 
miles away. It is likely that the 
two prime minis ters will meet 


informalfysome time next week 
Mr Blair will also be able to 
bask in the praise and support 
of the French Socialists, who 
were delighted by his electoral 
victory. Speaking from his hol- 
iday home in the southern 
region of Boucbes-du-Rhdne, 
Jack Lang, die President of the 
Foreign Affaire Committee, So- 
cialist MP and former Minister 
of Culture during the Mit- 
terand years, will not hear a bad 
word said against the British 
Prime Minister. “The new 
Labour government has a fresh. 


young spirit abont it that shows 
seat promise for the future,'’ 
he said. 


“Although I found the elec- 
toral campaign somewhat re- 
served and cautious, I have 
been very impressed by the 
proposals of the Government 
over the last three months, par- 
ticularly regarding decentrali- 
sation, health and education.'’ 

Mr Lang draws parallels be- 
tween France in 1981 and 
Britain today. In 1981, President 
Mitterrand became the first 
ever Socialist presdent and ap- 


pointed the first left-wing gov- 
ernment for over two deca d es. 
He remained in power for 14 
years, leading a left wing gov- 
ernment for ten of those. 

“The mood of both the Gov- 
ernment and the people during 
this period in France was very 
similar to that in Britain today. 
Fettle had a new confidence and 
enthusiasm, as well as a strong 
sense of liberation. This atmos- 
phere is very important if the 
Government is to be successful" 

The French Socialist party of 
today has not modernised as 


much as New Labour has. Mr meat's foreign policy. “It is the single currency will go 
Jospin’s approach is still far positive, constructive and pro- ahead as planned in 1999, and 
more interventionist, compared gressive, incorporating an he ateo believes that Britain wfl] 
with Mr Blair's more liberal ap- international humanitarian enter at some stage, although 
proach. But Mr Lang explains vision'. Mr. Lang has even writ- probably not in the first round, 
that “this difference in policy is ten to the French foreign and “If the Government and the 
due more to a difference in ail- defence .ministers, Hubert people need more time, so be 
lure and tradition, than to a;" Vedripe and Alain Richard, it. It is better that Britain enters 
fundamental difference in ide- advising them to follow Foreign in hei own time and of her own 
otogy." He is keen to underline Secretary, Robin Cook’s lead In . accord, rather than being 
the two leaders' “common in- banning aims sales to countries forced _ Mr. Blair is serious and 
terest in human rights and wfth poor human rights records, attentive in his approach to 
social causes, as well as a grow- Mr Lang believes that Mr European affairs ana I believe 

ing, dynamic economy.” Blair's European policy is in that he wilL come to the right 

Mr Lang is equally enthusi- keeping with British politics, decision." - that Britain is bet- 
astic about the Labour govern- However, he is convinced that ter off in than out. 


Striking a blow for 
tolerance in Memphis, 
the city of the Kings 


David (Jsbome 

Memphis 


There arc ten of us on the fore- 
court of what was ouce the 
Lorraine Motel, on tiuy Mul- 
berry Street in downtown Mem- 
phis. You would think there 
would be more of us. These days 
it is the National Civil Rights 
Museum and above us is Room 
306 and the balcony where on 
4 April 1968, Dr Martin Luther 
King was shot dead. 

The hordes visiting Memphis 
this week are interested in 
another king altogether. It is 
only five blocks from here to the 
newly-opened Elvis Presley 
Memphis restaurant on Beale 
Street, where, at five in the 
afternoon, the fans are cram- 
ming behind the velvet ropes to 
wait an hour fora table inside. 

The contrast - the nearly 
vacant tarmac at the Lorraine 
versus the crush at the restau- 
rant and even more at Presley’s 
Grace land home - invites a 
snobbish reaction. What are 
they doing flocking to honour 
an entertainer who died fat 
and feckless when they could be 
here learning about the great- 
est civil rights leader America 
ever had? 

Because these people are on 
holiday. Because eating deep- 
fried peanut butter - one of the 
king's favourites - is a giggle. 
Because peeking at the gold-leaf 
wash hasins aboard the Elvis’ 
private jetliner, the Usa Marie, 
at Grace land is fun. Because Dr 
King could sermonise but could 
not sing. And because today is 
20 years since Elvis’ death. 

And maybe because they 
know that Elvis mattered also. 
Who influenced America more 
in the second half of the century. 
King or the King? Discuss. 

Ask the Nixon Library which 
photograph is most requested 
by its visitors - the President 
with Presley. Ask the US Post 
Office which of its commemo- 
rative stamps has outsold all 
others - the 1993 Elvis stamp. 
Ask RCA Records who is the 



biggest -selling artist of all time 
-Elvis, of course. It may be a 
stretch to say that Elvis was the 
father of Rock and Roll What 
about Louis Jordan or Bill Ha- 
ley before him? But Presley's 
musical legacy is unanswer- 
able. He borrowed the rhythm 
and blues sound that had been 
the domain of mostly black 
artists, added inspiration from 
gospel and country, and trans- 
lated it into rock and roll for the 
mainstream, black and white. 

Wink Martindale, a TV game 
show host today, this week rem- 
inisced about the evening in July 
1954 when Sam Phillips of Sun 
Records came into the Mem- 
phis radio station where he 
worked with the first Elvis 
single ever. That s.4bigfat Mama 
and, on the flip side. Blue Moon. 
Until then, the station’s ratings 
had depended on giving black 
music to its white teenage au- 
dience. 

When they heard the record, 
“everyone thought Elvis was 
black", Martindale remem- 
bered. “We immediately knew 
that something really special was 
happening, but not one of us un- 
derstood that the course of 
popular music was being liter- 
ally changed overnight”. 


The delivery of the black 
beat to the white papulation was 
arguably as great a gift to racial 
integration as any achieved by 
Dr King. It is ironic then, that 
almost all of those mobbing the 
Graceland shrine are white. 

More seminal was the impact 
on buttoned-down fifties Amer- 
ica of Elvis' sexually-charged, 
pelvis-grinding stage perfor- 
mances, especially his early ap- 
pearances on television. So 
deep was the shock over his gy- 
rations and his phallic guitar 
gesturing, that by his fourth ap- 
pearance on the Ed SuUhan 
Show, viewers were only allowed 
to see him from the waist up. 

“Elvis was the first public con- 
troversy of the silent, fifties 
generation," says John Bakker 
Professor at the University Of 
Memphis and an Elvis scholar. 
“People, until then, had not ar- 
gued about anything, not even 
about Korea. And from Elvis 
came the seeds of the social and 
cultural revolution that hit 
America in the sixties”. 

Hard to fathom, however, is 
the power of Elvis mania today. 
His record sales have hit a bil- 
lion and a half and are accel- 
erating. Elvis Presley 
Enterprises (EPE), which owns 


The Presley legacy 
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Graceland and the Presley 
image, is a multi-million-dollar 
concern that has plans for a 
casino and hotel at Graceland 
and for a world-wide chain of 
Elvis restaurants. London 
should have one soon. 

What is driving the craze? Is 
it EPE, which works so hard to 
protect Elvis from negative 
publicity - there will, for 
instance, never be a video of his 
last concerttour when his once^ 
handsome features had become 
marshmallow. Conversely, is it 
the Elvis muck-raking of the 
tabloid media? Or the “Elvis 
lives" nut-cases who keep see- 
ing him at their supermarkets? 
Or (he legion of Elvis iookalikes 
the world over? 

Or is it, simply, the voice? 

Spare a thought, meanwhile, 
for Dr King. The 30th anniver- 
sary of his death is just nine 
months away. What kind of bal- 
lyhoo will that get? Not much 
of a one to judge by the small 
table offering Civil Rights 
Museum souvenirs at Mem- 
phis Airport gift shop this week. 
Eclipsed by the nearby monster 
Elvis display, it has a small 
plastic sign on it that pleads: 
“Clearance Sale". 

Leading article, page 13 



Good rockin' tonight Presley onstage in Tupelo, Mississippi in 1956, more than two decades before his death. 
Above, one of 1993 postage stamps that have been America's best-selling ever Photograph: Jean Cummings 



Two killed as gunmen 
ambush Bosnian Muslims 

Two Bosnian Muslims were killed and another was 
wounded by automatic gunfire in eastern Bosnia, 
Musllm-Croat federation authorities said. The shooting 
took place near a former front line in a village inhabited 
by Serbs before the 1992-95 Bosnian war, the federation 
said. The federation interior ministry said the Muslims 
were ambushed by gunmen as they drove to cut firewood 
in the Sapna region. Reuters - Sarajevo 


Albania peace verdict 

The UN Security Council has registered the end of a 
peace-keeping mission it authorised for Albania. In a 
statement read at a formal meeting after hours of scripted 
speeches, the council said the mandate of the 7,000-strong 
Italian-led force had been fulfilled successfully but that 
the Albanian people and leaders had primary 
responsibility for Lhe future of their country. 

Reuters - New Ybrk 


Hong Kong’s moist record 

The first eight months of this year have been Hong Kong’s 
wettest period in 1 13 years, since records began in 18S4, 
weather experts said. During the period 2,61 13mm of rain 
was recorded, breaking the record of 2,610.4 mm set in 
1973 . Reuters- Hong Kong 


Hungarian challenge 

The Hungarian Prime Minister, Gyula Horn, challenged 
his Slovak counterpart, Vladimir Meciar. to end delays in 
safeguarding the rights of Slovakia's 500,000 ethnic 
Hungarians. After disc using with Mr Meciar a nine-point 
Hungarian plan to improve relations between the 
countries, Mr Horn said responsibility for ending tension 
lav squarely with the Slovak government. Reuters - Gyor 

A quiet end 

A matron allegedly confessed to killing at least 18 patients 
so that she would not be disturbed at night and then 
jumped from a third-storey room in a suicide attempt 
Aida Nur el-Din, 42, allegedly killed the patients with 
drugs stolen from the hospital dispensary, the Egyptian 
Gazette said. AP - Cairo 


First children join Hong Kong fathers 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 

The first batch of Chinese-born 
children entitled to live in Hong 
Kong under a controversial 
new scheme entered the terri- 
tory yesterday clutching hur- 
riedly issued certificates of 
entitlement 

Ranging in age from two 
years old to twenty one, the 153 
immigrants passed across the 


border at Lowu to what their 
parents hope will be a more 
prosperous future. They are 
among mare than 66,000 off- 
spring who have the right to live 
in Hong Kong under its new 
nurd-constitution, the Basic Law. 
This says any child with a Hoag 
Kong resident as a parent is en- 
titled to live in the territory. 

The large numbers of men 
crossing the border from Hong 
Kong has ensured the birth of 


even larger numbers of children 
who, under British rule, had no 
automatic right to live there. 

Having given these children 
new rights:, the incoming gov- 
ernment got cold feet, fearing 
that the social services and 
schools would be swamped with 
hordes of Chinese-born young- 
sters. One of its first acts' was to 
introduce the certificate of en- 
titlement to stem the influx. 

Although it is not admitted. 


the purpose of the scheme is to 
use the slow grinding wheels of 
Chinese bureaucracy to decel- 
erate the process of application 
for residence. However, a great 
many children who were smug- 
gled into Hong Kong under 
British rule put a spanner in the 
works by giving themselves up 
to the authorities, thinking that 
now they would be able to re- 
main with legal status. 

This proved to be a mistake 


because the government adopt- 
ed a hard line and started 
rounding them up for deporta- 
tion. The deportations have 
been stopped by a rush of court 
challenges to be heard next 
month, which are shaping up to 
be a constitutional battle lea by 
Hong Kong’s top lawyers who 
argue that the government is 
breaching its own constitution 
and undermining the rule of law. 

The government says no fun- 


damental rights are being taken 
away but the exercise of them is 
being curtailed by the practical 
need to verify the status of those 
applying to five in Hong Kong. 

These arguments passed over 
the heads of the children who 
arrived yesterday. Most looked 
rather bewildered by the fuss 
which greeted their arrival. 
Others must be wondering whai 
it will be like to live with fathers 
they hardly know. 


An Inaugural Offer to the Indian Ocean Paradise Isle of 

GRAND COMORE 


Whatcould be more pleasurable than to spend a week 
or two away from an uncertain British climate on the 
beautiful Indian Ocean paradise island of Grand Co- 
more at the 4-star Le Calawa Beach Hotel. Our soon to 
be inaugurated flight service to Grand Comoro via 
Kilimanjaro and Luxor enables the traveller to reach 
these once remote islands directly from the. United 
Kingdom. 

Grand Comoro is the ideal place both to relax and 
explore with Le Calawa Hotel providing a level of 
comfort and sophistication against a backdrop of great 
natural beauty. Beingclosetothe Equator the average 
temperatureyear round on Grand Com ore isapJeasant 
75 degrees. AlthoughjustTl kms longand 34 kms wide. 
Grand Comore's spectacu lar scenery ranges from pow- 
dery beaches to fertile fields of spices and fruit; from, 
tropical rain forests to the world's largest active vol- 
canic crater. Mount Khartala. 

Itinerary 

Day 1 Depart London Gatwick in the evening and fly 
with Monarch Airlines Boeing 757 through the night 
via Luxor and Kilimanjaro to Grand Comoro. Day 2 
Arrive in Grand Comoro and transfer to Le Calawa 
Beach Hotel for a stay of seven nights. Days 3 to 8 
During the week you may relax, enjoy the many 



flight viaLuxorto Gatwick arriving early next morning. 
Departure Dates & Prices 
) 99 7 Tuesdays - per person ina twin 
7 nights Grand Comoro 

November 4. 11, 18; 25 & December 2,9, 16 -£695.1)0 
Single room supplement £200.00 
Extra Week - Nov 4 to Dec 16 twinX350.00 
Nov4toDecl6singJe£595.00 

Price iododee transportation throughout, 7 mbits' accommodation 
at Le Calawa Beach hotel cm a halfboard basis, UK airport tax. Not 
Included: travel insurance, overseas ai rport taxes , visa procurement, 
tipping. 

All prices are subject to change. Our cunentConditionsofBookingla 
copyd’v^iichwinbesent at your request) shall apply to ail reservations. 


0171-6161000 


7 nights halfboard 
from£695.00 

facilities of the hotel or explore accord- 
ing to your own wishes. Day 9 Depart 
with Monarch Airlines on the return 



VOYAGESJUIES VERNE 
21 Dorset Square, London NW1 6QG 

Travel Promotions Ltd. ABTAV1M1 ATuLSWB 

Internet httpVAvww.yjv.co.uk 

Ouroffices Biropen far telephone reservations weekdays 
9am loSpm and at weekends 9am to 5pm. For personal callers, our office 
hours are 9am to 5ptti weekdays only. 
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Pakistan 50 years on: Despite decades of 
political strife, people still came together 

Celebrations 
for a country 

still divided 


Anwar Iqbal 

Islamabad 


Lessons of history: Rows of schoolchildren listening to a speech by India's Prime Minister, Inder Kumar GujraJ, at the Red Fort in Delhi yesterday. 
As diverse and divided as Pakistan, India has nevertheless been able to maintain 50 years of unbroken democracy Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


A small crowd at Islamabad's 
folk festival, held to celebrate 
Pakistan's 50th independence 
anniversary, watched as two 
horses danced to a folk tune. A 
group of youngsters joined the 
dance while others clapped to 
keep the beat. All were dressed 
in traditional costumes, but 
those who watched them were 
wearing blue jeans, fashionable 
western trousers and shirts. Un- 
like the craftsmen, who spoke 
one of Pakistan's four provincial 
languages, they spoke a mixture 
of Urdu and English, the two of- 
ficial languages of the country. 

But not all in the crowd were 
alike. Those from Islamabad 
looked cleaner and had a fresh, 
confident look. Those from the . 
adjacent city of Rawalpindi 
looked a little different. They 
were not as fresh as the other 
group and did not use English. 

Those from the nearby vil- 
lages were different from both 
the groups. Wearing long cot- 
ton shirts and trousers, with lit- 
tle cotton scarves around their 
shoulders, they gave a distinct 
rural look. It was a vivid illus- 
tration of the different faces of 
Pakistan. 50 years after 
independence. 

Not all of the country has wel- 
comed the celebrations of the 
past two days. “All this dancing 
and singing is a sin, we should 
not allow this in Pakistan as it 
was created for Islam." said 
Navced Ahmad, a student from 
a local college and a supporter 
of the Islamic militant Island 
Jamiyat-i-Tulaba group. The 
group is affiliated with Pak- 
istan’s Jamaat-i-Islami party 
which opposes such displays of 


popular entertainment. “While 

people have little to eat, our 
rulers are wasting money on 
bringing dancers and singers to 
Islamabad to celebrate the guld- 
en jubilee. This can't be per- 
mitted," said Jamaat’s leader, 
Kazi Hussain Ahmad, while 
addressing an independence 
day rally in the north-western 
city of Peshawar. 

In the northernmost comer of 
Gilgit, police arrested 16 stu- 
dents for allegedly desecrating 
the national flag. The people of 
GDgiU a semi-independeot prin- 
cipality until 1947, have not 
been frilly merged with the 
country because Gilgit was tech- 
nically a part of the disputed 
Kashmir territoiy. In the south, 
a small group of Sindhi nation- 
alists remsed to participate in the 
national celebrations because 
they daim that the government 
was turning the native Sindhis 
into a minority by settling peo- 
ple from other areas in Sindh. 

The other largest ethnic 
group in Sindh is that of Mo- 
hajirs, the Muslim immigrants 
from India who dominate the 
cities of Karachi and Hyder- 
abad. Although they came to 
Pakistan 50 years ago, these 
people are still stru ggling to find 
an identity in Pakistan. They are 
still called “Mohajirs" which 
means “refugees" in Urdu and 
Arabic. 

The religious divide has 
pitched Pakistan's Sunni ma- 
jority and its small but power- 
ful Shiite minority against each 
other. Hundreds of people have 
been killed in religious and 
ethnic violence in Pakistan dur- 
ing the current year. 

Then there are those who see 
Pakistan as part of the Sab- 
continent and thus sharing a 


co mm on culture with India. 
There are others who see Pak- 
istan as integrated with the 
greater Muslim world of Cen- 
tral Asia and the Middle East 
and don't want to hear about 
any affili ation with India, even 
if only cultural. 

There is a third group of in- 
tellectuals, who cl aim that Pak- 
istan has existed as an entity 
separate from India even 3000 
years ago, when the Indus valley 
had its own identity. 

Fifty years of political in- 
stability and economic depri- 
vation has further complicated 
the scene. There are more 
than 20 political parties in the 
country which keep wrestling 
with each other for power. 
This continued bickering has 
allowed few elected govern- 
ments to complete their 
tenure, and the army has ruled 
Pakistan for 25 of its 50 years 
of independence. 

This is what the intellectuals 
in Pakistan describe as the 
country's identity crisis. But 
somehow these crises only seem 
to bother the country's politi- 
cians and intellectuals. Most 
Pakistanis have learnt to live 
with their country’s complex and 
often confusing cultural, ethnic, 
religious and political divides. 

Abdul Huq, a senior ac- 
countant at a multi-national 
company, said: “I live in Is- 
lamabad which is a modern 
city. I work on computers. Surf 
the Internet Exchange business 
messages with Europe and 
North America every day and 
yet when hear the call for 
prayers. I turn off my comput- 
er, move ray face towards Mec- 
ca and say my prayers. 1 see no 
conflict between my faith and 
my work." 


Japan seeks to bring 
North Korea in from 
diplomatic wilderness 


Richard Lloyd Rany 

Tokyo 

In the latest sign of a mounting 
international effort to open 
links to North Korea, Japan an- 
nounced yesterday that it will 
hold talks aimed at establishing 
frill diplomatic relations with the 
embattled Stalinist government. 

The announcement was giv- 
en added symbolism by its tim- 
ing, on the 52nd anniversary of 
Japan’s surrender at the end of 
the Second World War, which 
also marked the Koreas' liber- 
ation from 35 years as a Japan- 
ese colony. The meeting, to be 
held at the Japanese embassy in 
Peking next Thursday, will aim 
to establish an agenda for 
formal talks on normalisation, 
which have been suspended 
since 1992. 

“The talks between the two 
governments will be elevated to 
deputy director level so as to 
move the process more effi- 
ciently," the Japanese foreign 
minister, Yukihiko Breda, said 


yesterday. 

The diplomatic challenge of 
dealing with North Korea is es- 
pecially complicated for Japan. 
No country, apart from South 
Korea, has more to lose in a po- 
tential conflict od the peninsu- 
la, which is less than a hundred 
miles from Japan at the closest 
point. Over the years, politicians 
from Tokyo have made fre- 
quent unofficial visits to Py- 
ongyang, whose economy has 
been immeasurably helped by 
contributions from ethnic 
Koreans living in Japan. 

But, publicly at least, Kore- 
ans North and South are unable 
to forgive Japan for its brutal an- 
nexation of their country in 
1910. Recently, a bizarre com- 
plication has arisen in the form 
of 20 or so missing persons cas- 
es, repotted in remote coastal 
regions on Japan in the late 
1970s. 

Evidence from North Kore- 
an defectors suggests that the 
missing people may have been 
abducted by North Korean 


spies and transported by boat to 
Pyongyang, where some are 
stifl living. 

The North Koreans walked 
out of the last set of talks in 
1992, after Japanese diplomats 
raised the issue. But recently, 
the North Koreans have hinted 
that they are willing to consid- 
er another Japanese request - 
for home visits by some 1800 
Japanese women who moved to 
the North after marrying 
Korean men. 

Last year, Tokyo sent 55.2m- 
worth of food aid to the North 
to alleviate the creeping famin e 
there, but suspended further aid 
after the abduction allegations. 
Last week, however, after 
months of procrastination, 
North Korean officials joined 
American, Chinese and South 
Korean counterparts for 
preparatory peace talks in New 
York. Since then, and in the face 
of a worsening of the food sit- 
uation, international attitudes 
to further aid appear to have 
softened. . . 


Germans brace for Hess demos 


Agencies 


German authorities have 
banned right-wing demonstra- 
tions nationwide this weekend 
to head off anticipated gather- 
ings on thelOth anniversary of 
Rudolf Hess’ death. 

Neo-Nazi groups have not 
announced marches in any spe- 
cific city in Germany, but the an- 
niversary of Hitler deputy 
Hess's death on August 17, 
1987 is typically marked by 
right-wing demonstrations. 

German neo-Nazis were also 
expected to join a planned 
demonstration in neighbour- 
ing Denmark. Yesterday, Ger- 
man border police prevented 
two extremists with baseball 
bats and st un-guns in their 
trunk from crossing into Den- 
mark. 

Each of Germany’s 1 6 states, 
meanwhile, has enacted re- 
strictions on neo-Nazi extrem- 
ist activities this weekend. The 
south-eastern state of Baden- 
Wurttemberg is requiring 116 
known extreme right-wing ac- 
tivists to check in with the au- 
thorities throughout the next 
two days. 

In Bavaria, a demonstration 
registered in Wunsietfle, where 
Hess is buried, has been for- 
bidden. Further east in Thu crin- 
ge n. police arrested two 



Right-wing graffiti in Rotterdam, Holland, which says ‘Rudolf Hess was murdered 10 years ago’ Photograph: Reuters 


neo-Nazis on their way to a 
memorial gathering for Hess in 
Nuernberg. They also confis- 
cated over 100 extreme-right 
flags, flyers, CDs and T-shirts. 

“•There is also likely to be one 
main gathering," Erwin Hetger, 
head of police in the southern 
state of Baden-Wurttemberg, 
said. 


Hess banged himself with 
an electric cord in Berlin's 
Spandau i prison on 17 August , 
1987. and the date has heroine 
a rallying point for the radical 
right m Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries in recent 
years. 

Last year German police de- 
tained 160 right-wing activists on 


the ninth anniversary, while 
hundreds of neo-Naas battled 
with police in Sweden, Norway 
and Germany's neighbour Den- 
mark. which permits such 
rallies. 

In Germany, Hess's 
anniversary provides the occa- 
sion for much public soul- 
searching about the continued 


presence of right-wing thuggery 
and the appeal of Nazism with- 
in a country still acutely aware 
of its past. The recent surge in 
joblessness to levels not seen 
since Hitler’s rise to power has, 
at a time when Germany has 
seen new waves of immigrants 
from eastern Europe, this year 
added to the concern. 



OSTEND is the most 
direct route to Europe 

• Less miles 

• More time in the 
Rhine 

• Channel crossing 
with car from £134 

Call 0345 16 00 00 or 
see your travel agent. 
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Boy, M, shoots 
babysitter then 
kills himself 


Diyden (Reuter) — A 14-year- 
old American boy apparently 
shot to death the babysitter he 
was suspected of abducting. 
He then killed himself after a 
car chase near the north-west 
Ontario town of Dzydcn, police 
said on Thursday. 

Kimberly Ann Kalinowsid, 
22, of Livonia, Michigan, and 
the teenager, whom police did 
not name, headed north last 
week after the boy apparently 
had a fight with his mother, 
Michigan police said, according 
to the Canadian Press. 

Ms Kalinowsid made a phone 
call from Toledo, Ohio, earlier 
in the week, but there was no 
sign of the two until they were 
seen near Dry den. Diyden po- 
lice constable Geoff Hanley 
said. 

Police chased a car after 
gelling an armed robbery 


complaint from a hotel in 
Wabigoon, south of Diyden. 
The high-speed chase ended 
when the car ran into a lamp- 
post. 

Once police reached the car, 
they found that Ms Kalin ows- 
ki and the teenager had both 
been shot in the head. 

An autopsy showed that Ms 
Kalin owski, who was driving, 
died instantly. The teenager 
died shortly after the crash m 
a hospital. 

Mr Hartley said it appeared 
the boy shot Ms Kafinowski be- 
fore turning the gun on hhnytf 
A .22-calibre handgun was 
found in the vehicle, he said. 

Michigan police had issued 
an arrest warrant for the youth 
on charges he had abducted the 
sitter. 
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Cloudbusters try 
to end the curse 
of China’s Sorrow 
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Teresa Poole 

reports on the 
hi-tech 
attempts to 
tame the 
Yellow River 


Xining — The rain-makers of 
Qinghai province have taken 
aim aL the clouds above the up- 
per reaches of the Yellow Riv- 
er in the latest desperate 
attempt to alleviate the drought 
along the path of the once- 
mighty river. 

China’s second-longest river 
has for centuries been referred 
to as “China’s Sorrow” because 
of the millio ns of people killed 
in disastrous flooding. These 
days, it manages still to offer the 



potential for devastating sea- 
sonal floods, while also suffer- 
ing from too littie water the rest 
of the time. 

Over the next week, the Yel- 
low River is set to break the 
record for the number of days 
during which it has run com- 
pletely dry along its lower section, 
leaving farmlan d parched and 
threatening the autumn's haivesL 


Riang high upon the Qfog- 
haj plateau in western China, 
the Yellow River - in reality an 
orange-brown colour - is a 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


A. Winter Leisure Break 
in Portugal’s 
Sunny Algarve 

October 97 to April 98 

7 Nights from £249 per person 

4 > Fly from. London or Manchester 
♦ Superb accommodation 
4 Leisure fadlmes include golf, tennis, bowls, 
gymnasium, 3 pools, sauna and jacuza 
4 Car hire included 



E scape to the unspoilt Western Algarve and 
enjoy a marvellous leisure break at the 
superb Parquc da Floresta resort. Choose from a 
range of accommodation from golf village 
houses to private villa with pool - all furnished to 
a high standard with easy access to die resort’s 
facilities. Membership of Clube Esprit with in 
gym pnd pool is included and golf, tennis and 
bowls are available on sire at concessionary 
rates. The perfect way to stay fit and keep warm 
■this winter so send for your brochure now. 

Prices sk based an 4 or 6 sharing a 2 or 3 bedroom 
hoo tr ptid do not inclnde £10 Air Passenger Duty. 
These holidays have been arranged in conjunction with 
Festiv e Hofidap Ltd, ABTAV106X, ATOL2172 

Reg Office: 1 Canada Square. Canary Wlarf, London Q4 SDL 


Send far your brochure roday by telephoning 

FESTIVE HOLIDAYS on 0990 55 33 55 

or return die coupon below to: 
Independent Parque Leisure Offer, 
Festive Holidays Ltd, Pate Court, North Place, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire GL50 4DY. 


I INDEPENDENT PARQUE LEISURE OFFER 
i Please forward ms a brochure: 


Name (Mr/Vrs/Ms) , 
Address: 


i Postcode: 

I □Please tick tfris box H you do not wish to racoM future oflm 
I horn Nea^apff PubfcHngpfcor From companies approved 
■ by Newspaper Publishing pie. PDF 



long 

Province. Some 180 million 
people live along its path. 

The problem is that for sev- 
eral months of the year the riv- 


er now dries up hundreds of 
miles before It gets anywhere 
near the sea. And the dry peri- 
ods are getting progressively 
longer, last years record of 
136 dry days in the lower reach- 
es is about to be broken, threat- 
ening the livelihoods of 52 
million people and seven mil- 
lion hectares of crops, the Chi- 
na Daily said this week. This 
year the dry river bed has 
reached further than ever, all 
the way up into Henan 
province. Just 20 years ago, 
the dry river period in Shandong 
would normally last only a 
couple of weeks or so. 

At the Qinghai Province 
Weather Modification Centre, 
m Xining city, the rain engineers 
have taken direct action this 
year, for the first time turning 
their rain-malting arsenal to- 
wards the skies above the head- 
waters of the Yellow River. Six 
years of below-average rainfall 
in north-west China has re- 
duced the inflow into the upper 
reaches of the river, exacerbat- 
ing the problems caused further 
downstream where the flow is 
being exhausted by the 
increased irrigation and indus- 
trial demands of a growing 
population. 

The rainmen of Qinghai sit 
before a row of computers 
showing cloud densities and 
air flow patterns above the 
mountains of Qinghai as they 
decide whether or not to strike. 
Zhao Shixiong, the senior en- 
gineer, is on the lookout every 
day during spring and summer 


Women 
fired for 
speaking 
Spanish 


Amarillo (AP) - Rosa Gonza- 
les and Ester Hernandez were 
hired by Allied Insurance in this 
Items city because they spoke 
Spanish. They were fired for the 
same reason. 

The two were “being very 
rude for speaking in a lan- 
guage we don’t understand”, 
Linda Polk, co-owner of Allied, 
said. Ms Gonzales and Ms Her- 
nandezsad they spoke regularly 
to the agency’s large Hispanic 
customer bass in Spanish. They 
said they used the language to 
speak to each other about work 
and not far personal chats or se- 
cret talk about co-workers. 

“Being able to speak Spanish 
is an advantage to us. We don’t 
want our heritage taken away 
from us,” Ms Gonzales said. 

Pat Polk, another co-owner of 
Allied, issued a memo stating 
that the office was English- 
speaking “except when we have 
customers who can't speak our 
language _ If you can't live with 
the rules here - Draw your pay 
and make the rules at your next 
job.” Three women in the office 
were handed the memo. One 
signed it, while Ms Hernandez 
and Ms Gonzales refused and 
were fixed. “When we read it, we 
were very upset," Ms Gonzales 
said. “They never warned us.” 

Ms Polk said Ms Gonzales 
was hired last November and 
Ms Hernandez in March “to 
speak Spanish to non- 
American-spealring people” 
and not to each other. 

The incident is the second big 
language-related conflict here in 
three years. In 1995, a judge or- 
dered a woman to speak Eng- 
lish as well as Spanish to her 
five-year-old daughter. 

English-only rules may violate 
the Gvil Rights Act of 1964 un- 
less an employer can show they 
are necessary for conducting 
business, accordingto an Equal 
Employment Opportunity 
Commission handbook A fed- 
eral appeals court rejected the 
1993 claim of workers who 
sued under circumstances sim- 
ilar to the Allied firings. 

The Amarillo chapter of the 
League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens said it would pro- 
mote a boycott of Allied. 


for dense cloud at least 2.5km 
rtiiftlc. “I read an this data and 
see all the conditions are met, 
and than 1 can send the air- 
craft,” Mr Zhao said. 

Between April and mid-June 
this year. Mr Zhao despatched 
aircraft six times to the skies 
above the upper reaches of the 
Yellow River, armed with liquid 

ffie^ouc^to^ createsmall ice 
droplets which fell as rain. 
From late June, they switched 
to using land-based anti-aircraft 
guns, which fired silver iodide 
crystals into the clouds to seed 
the raindouds. As a result of 
these onslaughts, there was an 
estimated net inflow of man- 
made rain into the Yellow Riv- 
er of 260 million cubic metres, 
about 12 per cent of the river’s 

annual flow in Qinghai 

Until this year, Qinghafs 

rain - making had taken place 

only above its eastern farm- 
lands, to water the crops which 
often died because or lack of 
natural rain. The new target 
clouds above the upper reach- 
es of the Yellow River were not, 
however, assaulted out of 
benevolence for downstream 
compatriots. The pitot I million 
yuan (£77,000) project was fi- 
nanced by the Qinghai elec- 
tricity Bureau, worried about 
fallin g water levels behind the 
-dam at Qinghai’s Longyangria 
hydro-electric station. 

It is not, sadly, within the 
powers of the Qinghai rainmen 
to solve the problems of the Yel- 
low River. The Chinese gov- 



ernment has belatedly woken up 
to the need to encourage water 
conservation, and the search is 
also on in north-west China for 
viable new underground water 
supplies. In the most ambi- 
tious plan, one massive scheme 
has been mooted to divert wa- 
ter northwards from the i 
reaches of the Yangtze 
hundredsof miles througfa'vSst' 
tunnels and aqueducts into the - 
Yellow River. Whether such an 


expensive engineering project 
ever gets off the drawing board 
remains to be seen. 

For the time being, Mother 
Nature stiD has the final laugh. 
The amount of water coursing 
through the Yellow River Is 
much less than in earlier ’ 
decades, but tire river level is 
considerably higher because of 
the huge amounts of sflt de- 
posited on' the river bed. The 
height of the river therefore ris- 


Down to a sunlit sea: The 
YMlow River, rising In the 
hills of the north-west, 
left, is a lifeline for a 

substantial proportion of 
China's population, who 
use the river for irrigation, 
as a source of power and 
for domestic needs, above 
Photographs: Frank Spooner 


es by about 10cm a year, and in 
the northern China plains it 
flows high above the surround- 
ing land, bddback by 800km of 
artificial dikes. The possibility 
of unusually heavy rains, or a 
breach in a large dike, means 
that vast areas are short of wa- 
ter for much of the year but also 
live under threat from devas- 
tating seasonal floods. 

’ While millions of farmers 
along the Yellow River are hit 
by drought every year, the Chi- 
nese government must still 
spend vast sums of money on 
flood prevention schemes along 
the river. To this end, it plans 
to construct more than 20 dams 
along the waterway over the 
next three decades. 

For 57 -year-old Mr Zhao 
and his rain-makers, it all too 
often seems like a cruel joke. 
Just hours after he showed off 
his computers to 7 Tie Indepen- 
dent ana explained that as the 
crops were befog harvested rain 
was not wanted! The heavens 
opfrhed above eastern Qinghai; 
a"tofrential : downpour started 
and did not stop for two days. 
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A place for Elvis among the gods of Olympus 


I n the Iliad, Homer gives us fairly precise 
directions to Olympus, home of the 
sods. You take » rioht i 


-Lgods. You take a right past the second 
cypress on PUion, skirt Ossa and go straight 
ahead. You can’t miss it. Yet the mountain 
is not just a place, that’s to say a real loca- 
tion with geographical coordinates. It also 
exists out there" in realms of fantasy and 
myth and “in here” in popular imagination 
and private veneration. 

Memphis, Tennessee is not so dissimilar. 
Elvis s Memphis is two places. One is the 
sweaty Mississippi crossing point you get to 
on 1-40 where you can take the tour bus 
round Sam Phillips’ old studio and all the 
other places we know from the Presley 
biography, the Memphis Music Hall of 
Fame and of course Graceland. But Mem- 
phis is also a magical and unspecific site 
which exists inside the imaginations of the 
King’s millions of followers. 

Memphis and Olympus have more in 
common than that. Elvis would find himself 
at home among the godly crew who used to 
hang around Zeus’s palace — some of them 
were pretty big eaters, who wouldn’t read- 
ily turn down an invitation to an orgy. 
There were flashy dressers, good lookers and 
good lovers there too, and songs rising in the 
air. Elvis has certain of the qualifications gen- 
erally expected in gods - such as immortal- 


ity (at least 30 years’ worth of it and the cult 
looking good for many decades to come) and 
invisibility (if you don’t count the myriad 
sightings and his two-a-penny imperson- 
ators). Transcendental he may not be, but 
transcontinental he certainly is, worshipped 
across the political and religious boundaries 
of the world, quite a plus in this age of new 
fundamentalisms. Of course he is American 
and represents the mores of one country, just 
like Coke and the DOS operating system. 
Elvis, however, is much, much more than a 
spiritual stonntrooper for American cultural 
imperialism. Previous world religions have 
sprung out of some very peculiar places 
before, like the Arabian desert, the banks of 
the Ganges and the Judean uplands and we 
don’t talk about Islamic, Hindu or Christian 
imperialism. 


If Elvis hasn’t yet accomplished miracles 
(outside the pages of the National Inquirer, 
at least) he undoubtedly performs many of the 
functions that in other contexts would be 
labelled religious, providing succour, inspi- 
ration, reassurance, hope, affirmation of life- 
in-death and a modus vivendi for struggling 
and confused people trying to make it in a dif- 
ficult world. He may not have been a partic- 
ularly good man, but he was better than some 
of the murderers and power-drunk maniacs 
who have been venerated through the ages. 



It won’t do to object that a lot of the Elvis 
cult is mere necrophilia. After all, in most 
of the world’s major religious traditions, 
sainthood is closely related to the conditions 
of saintly death. Visit the Basilica in Padua, 
for example, in order to inspect St Anthony’s 
various internal organs. In a fair number of 
instances, and not just in Christianity, the 
saint’s life has been a pretty rum affair, too. 
You might call Elvis a kind of inverted 
Augustine. One started off lean and hungry 
and gpt tat later on, the other started off with 
sex, drugs and the fifth-century equivalent 
of rock and roll and adopted a lean and hun- 
gry look only later; both left behind a set of 
precepts for living (viz. “wise men say...”, “I 
don’t want a four-leafed clover”). 

Besides, Elvis wins the dispensation we 
tend to award artists. It often doesn’t so 
much matter how they lived, how many ille- 
gitimate children they had, or how many jelly 
and peanut butter sandwiches they scoffed 
because they produced great works. A good 
and untimely death excuses even more. 
Elvis Lives*, is more than a slogan. It accu- 
rately describes the place the iconic Elvis has 
come to occupy in the collective imagination 
and countless individual minds. 

Does that make him a spiritual figure, in 
the dictionary definition of- “not concerned 
with external reality, inspired, divine”? It is 


hard for some of us to imagine anyone less 
saintly or less spiritual. Yet we live m strange 
times It’s not that you cannot tell reason 
from unreason but that they seem able to co- 
exist remarkably happily in many confused 
minds. This week we heard of a celebrated 
psychic consultation but one only undertaken 
thanks to a helicopter ride - which illustrates 
the easy co-habitation of technological ratio- 
nalism (try building a helicopter without a 
degree in aerodynamics) and wild, incon- 
trovertible faith. 

We would not in all seriousness compare 
Elvfc to a real religious figure, despite the 
unr easoning devotion he inspires. He never 
asked for that. He was. in the end, only an 
entertainer, a singer we would credit him 
with the intelligence to be aghast at the antics 
of some of his devotees, could he see them 
now. He offers no serious code to live by or 
general philosophy. Yet millions will today 
be making their pilgrimage to Graceland, 
whether in body or in imagination, to cele- 
brate a long dead rock and roll singer. In the 
monotheistic world that much of mankind 
has inhabited during the past couple of mil- 
lennia, it seems frankly bizarre. But the old 
polytheists of Greece and Rome, a rather 
earthier lot, would have understood it all per- 
fectly. In Olympus, they are swaying and 
chuckling. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We’re no underclass - just 
persecuted for being poor 


Pupils trained to jump through A-level hoops 


Sin My dass is as good or bad as 
yours, or Mr Mandelson’s, and 
“under” neither (“Labour task force 
to help underclass”, 14 August). If I 
am “socially excluded” it is because I 
do not have the money to participate 
in such a society as we still have, 
which is built upon moaey and die 
inequality of its distribution. 

I and milli ons like me- 
pensioners, disabled, unemployed - 
do not need clever phrases to 
disguise us from all but ourselves. We 
need some relief from persecution by 
the debt collector and the council 
bailiff. We need to be lifted out of 


poverty by a booming economy, and 
we need the reorderin g of social 


priorities, so that real attempts can 
be made to help us rather than to 


oe made to nejp us rather man to 
penalise us for being poor. 

Every time a benefit claimant is 
prosecuted for non-payment of the 
regressive council tax, a political and 
social prosecution has taken place. 
Poverty was made criminal by 
Thatcherism. Those of us who live 
with it might begin to regain a little of 
our lost respect for politicians if they 
would launch a moral and social 
crusade against it A small but 
important start could be made by 
instructing local government to take 
its thieving hands from the pockets of 
the poorest. 

If Mr Blair would like to know how 
to proceed from there, there are very 
many of us, currently voiceless, who 
could advise him very much more 
effectively than the rivO servants and 
worthy foundations on which he is 
likely to rely. 

ROBERT JONES 
Newport, 

Isle of Wight 


which suggests that “the growing 
number of fellow citizens that lack 
the means, materially or otherwise, 
to participate in the economic, social, 
cultural and political life in Britain 
today” are not really part of our 
society. The Government can only 
succeed in its ambitious aims if it 
sends out the clear message that the 
fight against social exclusion is the 
responsibility of everyone. 

Those of us working in the 
voluntary youth sector look forward 
to working with the Social Exclusion 
Unit. 

SUSANNERAUPRICH 
Chief Executive 

Notional Council for Voluntary Youth 

Services 

London WC 1 


Sir The English A-level and Scottish 
Higher results this year show yet 
further improvements in the pass 
rates. Teachers claim that this is 
because students are better prepared, 
while the employers say they see no 
improvement in the capabilities of 
prospective employees. 

Many years of experience in 
teaching A-leveJ and Higher Grade 
subjects lead me to believe that both 
statements are justified. Students are 
better prepared and they are no better 
educated than they were 20 years ago. 

Today both teachers and students 
focus their efforts on finding out what 
sort of hoops examiners prepare for 
them, so that they will know how to 
jump through them. They gear 
themselves to answering the specific 
I type of question set. Ten years ago 
some of my students attempted the A- 


level mathematics papers I sat in 
1968: they failed them abysmally but 
they all went on to gel top grades in 
their own exams - where the style of 


r ation asked was different though 
syllabus was identical. 


the syllabus was identical. 

This process is most cleariy visible 
in the preparation for entiy to Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges. 

Independent schools and some state 
schools employ many teacher hours 
preparing students to jump through 
Oxbridge hoops. “Success” rates at 
such schools are notably higher than 
elsewhere; they know how to work the 
system. This reflects a high degree of 
training. It does not necessarily 
indicate that the student is either 
better educated or better prepared 
for university. 

FRANCIS ROBERTS 
Edinburgh 


Sin I noted your front page 
photograph ( 15 August) of young 
men celebrating A-level passes with 
some amusement, having read Mrs 
Cooper’s letter (12 August) calling 
for such photographs. 

However, you say concern is 
growing about the decline in young 
men's educational achievement I 
would have thought that one of the 
reasons was obvious - so many of the 
main sporting fixtures occur at the 
crucial revision period just before 
exams, or during the exams 
themselves. 

And next year we have the World 
Cup to look forward to as welL We 
make exam preparation as difficult as 
we can for boys. 

JANE GIBBS 
Harpenden, 

Hertfordshire 


Sin Tbny Blair can do much better 


Cabinet office policy unit this 
autumn, by following his Irish 
counterpart and instigating a public 
debate around the creation of a fully 
thought-through national anti- 
poverty strategy. In so doing, he 
would also honour a commitment 
made at the 1995 UN World Soda! 
Summit in Copenhagen - but not 
upheld - by the previous government 
to develop a national poverty 


eradication plan. 
The Irish Natit 


Sir I agree with Peter Mandelson 
that to bring the socially excluded 
into the mainstream of society is the 
greatest challenge we face. 

The National Council for 
Voluntary Youth Services has long 
argued for greater co-operation 
between government departments. 
The youth organisations in our 
membership, which range from the 
Boys' Brigade to the YWCA and the 
Woodcraft Folk, have experience in 
adopting a co-operative approach 
locally. Youth work at its best works 
within the community together with a 
variety of groups and agencies and 
provides marginalised young people 


with opportunities to gain confidence 
and setf-respecL The 500,000 

volunteers who deliver the majority 
of services to young people in 
England also provide the positive 
role models that disaffected young 
people need and quite often do not 
fin dwi thin families where no one 
works and where desperation has led 
to apathy. ' 

It will be important to listen to 
those who are socially excluded and 
to organisations that have experience 
of 'working with them. A first step will 
be to abandon the term “underclass” 


The Irish National Anti Poverty 
Strategy, launched earlier this year, 
following 18 months of consultation, 
addresses the underlying causes of 
poverty and social exclusion. 

Cru daffy, it also sets a measurable 
and time-bound target for reducing 
poverty, and recognises the 
importance of keeping those affected 
by poverty and the voluntary and 
co mmuni ty organisations which 
represent them involved throughout 
the process. 

The UK government cannot hope 
to make serious inroads into “soda! 
exclusion” unless it is prepared to 
establish structures to include those 
most directly affected by poverty and 
social exclusion within the policy- 
making process. New Labour has not 
been backward in welcoming the 
captains of industry into the 
machinery of government, but has 
yet to demonstrate a commitment to 
seek out the opinions of those at the 
other end of toe social scale. Church 
Action on Poverty and the other 150- 
odd members of the UK Coalition 
Against Poverty are therefore 
looking for some concrete steps 
towards achieving this, and not just 
another Downing Street policy 
announcement this autumn. 

NIALL COOPER 
National Coordinator 
ChurchAction on Poverty 
Manchester . . 





South Bank: centre of a new arts quarter for London 


Sin Tbny Blair should be more 

positive -why not call it the Social 

InduskmVnUl 

LEN SALEM 

London W5 


Sin Robert Maxwell (letter, 13 
August) is wrong. Our proposals for 
the South Bank aim to return the 
Royal Festival Hall to its former glory 
in an appropriate and permanently 
improved setting, it wul be the 
centrepiece of an active open-to-all 
and diverse arts quarter that will 
attract three times as many people. 

It is also the view shared by Sir 
Leslie Martin, the architect who so 
successfully designed the Royal 
Festival Hall in 1951. Following the 
international competition for the 
masterplan in September 1994 a 
detailed presentation was made to Sir 
Leslie, after which he gave our 
scheme his wannest support. 

To quote from his letter to Nicholas 
Snowman, our chief executive: “The 
Richard Rogers scheme has made it 
possible to create this ... splendid 


new centre for the arts ... to ensure 
that the Royal Festival Hall, already a 
Grade 7 listed building, will in the 
future have a valuable and 
appropriate place in that important 
development" 

SirBRIANCORBY 
Chairman, South Bank Board 
London SE1 


Sir. Robert Maxwell’s authoritative 
analysis of the South Bank 
development scheme may come in 
time to stop the Arts Council 
authorising expenditure of lottery 
funds on a project which is not 
justified on artistic grounds. 

Since it was first constructed, the 
Royal Festival Hall has had acoustic 


problems which are insuperable. 
There is no way, short of a major 


There is no way, short of a major 
remodelling, in which changes would 


allow the five London orchestras to 
give of their best. They cannot hear 
each other; they cannot produce 
singing tone which allows the music to 
“float"; the sound can never be dense, 
and therefore always lacks thrill. 

Certain frequencies are absorbed 
by the air when they travel more than 
fifteen metres; we cannot build on 
our own sound unless we are 
surrounded by hard surfaces. The hall 
is too wide for top-quality sound. 

There is no case to spend many 
millions on a budding, when London 
will still be without anal] which allows 
its fine orchestras to perform as well 
as they can in Vienna, Boston or 

Amsterdam. 

DENIS VAUGHAN 
Denis Vaughan Acoustical 
Consultancy 
London WC2 


Not braggin&but 
not too old for sex 


The rudeness and courtesy of France I Is this a record? - not according to the NHS 


Sin Thank you, Anna Raeburn, for 

_ • /tl/lor iwwiip Ha 


Oil. 1 - — I j — 

pointing out that cJderpeopie do 
have, and enjoy, sex {‘Tust don’t say 
the S-word”, 14 August). 

Unfortunately theHealth 
Education Authority thinks otherwise. 
They have just published a report. 
Health in England 1996, in which most 
of the statistics onty cover people up 
to the age of 74, which is bad enough. 
But the sections on sex and dn%5 stop 

at 54 years. How do they think we 

spend our retirement? The HEA 
should further its own education by 
talking to us old’uns, who probably 
are just as sexually active, but spend 



Sir There is a ample explanation for 
the diverging views of your readers 
ou France as a tourist country. 

During the summer season, large 
numbers of French students obtain 
jobs as waiters in restaurants, with 
the intention of cheating customers 
out of as much money as possible, 
while amusing themselves by being as 
rude as possible. Although second to 
none in my admiration for French 
literature, art and cooking, I have 
experienced blatant insolence and 
cheating from those young people. 
ANDREW BLUHM 
Thames Ditton 
Surrey 


(“\five1aErance”- letter, 14 
Angust). 

We have owned a house in 
Normandy since 1980 and find the 
French very friendly and helpful. 
There is no graffiti, no noisy 
neighbours, no drunken hooligans, 
no cars with music one can hear 200 
yards away. 

I would advise critics of the French 
to go further than the Calais 
hypermarket and the Champs 
Etysees in Paris. 

GORDON NEWMAN 
BexhiSonSea, 

East Sussex 


Sir. Paper records can easily be 
hidden or lost. 

Many GPs, like myself, prefer to 
keep records as computer files, and 
afl recognised GP clinical software 
(Surgery Manager, MediteJ. EMIS 
for instance) has for many years 
retained an audit trail of all 
alterations to the record, allowing a 
claim that a record has been 


doctors keep “records on the forms 
provided", to “keep suitable 
records". The result is that GPs 


keeping excellent records may be 
found technically in breach of thei 


expunged to be investigated (and, 
from the GP’s point of view. 


I defended). 

However, the Department of 
I Health has for several years dragged 
its feet over the simple change to 
i the rules from a requirement that 
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found technically in breach of their 
conditions of service, and have little 
protection against arbitrary and 
potentially large fines. 

A parliamentary select 
committee reported that they 
expected these minimal changes to 
be introduced very soon; that was 
very long ago and among all the 
other left-over undone jobs in the 
NHS. the current government 
should find five minutes to alter 
that sentence. 

Dr ADRIAN MIDGLEY 
Chairman Exeter Division of the 
British Medical Association 
Exeter 




LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


Q uestion: why am 1 like 
Piers Morgan, the affable 
editor of the Mirror - 
apart of course, from the 
boyish good looks and the fact 
that Mirror Group is a 
shareholder of The 
Independent ? The answer this 
morning is that I too am in 
abject apology mode. Piers, 
following a savage 
denunciation of The Sun over 
its coverage of the Grobbelaar 
match-fixing charges, then 
wrote to his rival editor, 
describing his behaviour as 
being that of a “total prat", a 
“complete tossef" and a 
“juvenile delinquent”. The 
Sun’s editor, Stuart Higgins, 
being a man of honour, took 
the letter of apology in gpod 
part - and promptly leaked iL 
I am hesitant about 
describing myself in quite the 
colourful terms of Morgan’s 
letter - these things have a 
habit of getting into the 
cuttings and returning to 
haunt you - but an apology is 
certainly in order to Indian 
readers, above all. Yesterday, 
on page three, we published a 
striking picture of a pensive- 
looking Mohandas Gandhi, 
“image of saintliness”. Except 
that, on closer inspection, it 
wasn’t Gandhi; it was the 
actor Ben Kingsley dressed 
up as Gandhi, a still from the 
film of the same name. For 
what it is worth, the mistake 
happened because when the 
picture desk typed “Gandhi" 
into the electronic library 
Fotoshop, it produced on- 
screen images from the film 
as well as original archive 
material. On screen, no one 
paused to take a second look. 
And Kingsley’s make-up was 
good. But are we pleased by 
our contribution to India's 
independence celebrations? 
Not hugely. Sony ’bout that. 


Lord Rogers’ planned glass canopy for the South Bank, with the Royal Festival Hall in its Valuable and 
appropriate place’ on the right Photograph: Eamom O’Mahonny/Studiovrorks 


has chosen ... yes, an eagle 
for its masthead. It is nice to 
feel that we are not alone. On 
the other hand. I suppose the 
whole point of eagles is that 
they don’t fly in flocks. 


Robin Cook’s wife Maigaret. 
whom he has left for his 
secretary after a 28-year 
marriage, writes in The 
Scotsman of “the overdriven 
workaholic personality” which 
is attracted to politics: ‘The 
perceived necessity to compete 
ensures that the individual, 
once on the conveyor belt, has 
no rest Ambition and single- 
mindedness prevent the 
leavening effect of leisure and 
‘time to stand and stare’. Finer 
feelings and natural emotions 
become blunted.” 


Kind colleagues with 
broad grins have 
been asking how I 
ei^qyedmyraixy 
. holiday- gentle 
solicitude for others 
being widespread in 
this office 


The foreign editor brings in 
the front page of a Somalian 
paper, Xonriya. It means 
"Independent" and is 
adorned with an eagle, rather 
like ours. We seem to have 
started something. There is 
the eagle-adorned Sunday 
Independent in South Africa. 
We nave a corporate link to 
that paper through the Irish 
Independent ; but there is also 
the eagle-adorned Baltic 
Independent and a Korean 
paper, formed by 
independent journalists which 


This, 1 have to say, is a 
description of male lunacy 
which certain members of the 
Marr household would say is 
not limited to male 
politicians. So I am off on 
holiday again. Readers may 
recall Colin Hugbes's 
description in this spot last 
week of our rain -drenched 
Devon break. All week kind 
colleagues have been coming 
up to me with broad grins 
asking bow I enjoyed myself - 
gentle solicitude for others 
being widespread in this 
office. But the truth was that 
ii was at least as wet as 
described. Local rivers burst 
their banks; when we went 
swimming (undaunted! in the 
sea. the colour and smell of 
the area's red clay was thick 
in the water. The’ tired phrase 
"swimming in blood" came 
suddenly to life. Anyway, we 
are now off again: blowing 
our luck, you can expect 
typhoons shortly in the Bay of 
Biscay and an earthquake in 
south-west France. 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


Witfosvery smell, I smell food. With even/ sight, 1 see food. I can 
published in "The Spectator 

I believe in two men, Elvis and Jesus Christ - Varna Marie on 
the 20th anniversary of the King’s death in Memphis this week 
It’s a very strong network, no doubt about it Bat it’s an Open, 
meritocratic clique. The reason that we all get on, to be arrogant 
about it, is that we’re all very clever - Derek Draper, former aide 
to Peter Mandelson, on the young MPs in the New Labour network 

A lot of them are knocked down on roads in places like Ontario 
- MoD spokesman on the source of bearskins used to make Buzby 
helmets for the Foot Guard regiment 

We wili not be a footnote - well be a footprint in the history of 
rock music - Nod Gallagher, lead singer of Oasis 

If Oasis are bigger than God. what does that make us? Bigger 
than Buddha? Because we are a dam sight bigger than Oasis - 
Mel C, aka Sporty Spice 


Martin McGuinness is the Godfather of the Godfathers of the 
IRA - Ken Magmnis, deputy leader. Ulster Unionist Party. 


Tm 23 years old and 1 didn’t even know my own arse. Now I’d 
recognise it anywhere - Paula Howarth, 'Penthouse' model 
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the Saturday story 


Corruption on an 
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The 1960 Olympic Gaines in Rome; right, fighting 
the flame; above, the main stadium 
Photographs: AP/Camera Press 


Rome wants to host the 
Olympics in 2004, but, says 
Andrew Gumbel, such 
events always turn into 
orgies of civic embezzlement 
and inefficiency. It has been 
that way since Pope 
Boniface VII introduced 
Holy Years in 1300 




One of the mysteries of the 
Rome bid is the enthusiastic 

participation of Mayor Rote Hi, 
an environmentalist with a 
track record of opposing such 


as a simple member of partia- 


Mflan’s bid far the 2000 Gaines 
on the grounds that it would be 
“a distortion of planning and 
investment priorities’’ for the 
oty, and because public money 
should not be spent so that pri- 
vate companies can proffi from 

it. Heeven asked the govern' 
meat to ensure that ‘too pub- 
lic resources will ever be used 
for the organisation of any 
Olympics”. 


P erhaps the mast sympa- 
thetic reasoning behind 
Mr Rntellfs change of 
heart is the desire to attract 
money to Rome at any cost 
The city is so underdeveloped 
and decrepit, the argument 
goes, that without junkets like 
the millennial Jubilee (a vast 
programme to modernise 
infrastructure is envisioned) 
and tbs Olympics, it win never 
enter the 20th century, much 
less the 21sl OK, so a lot of the 
money wiD be squandered and 
lost, bat that is just a risk the 
city has to take. 

Cristiano Brughitta, secre- 
tary of the No Committee and 
author of a pamphlet outlining 
his or ganisati on's mam argu- 
ments, listened to this reason- 
ing with bemusement ‘That’s 
an incredibly cynical way of 
thinking,’' he said. “And 
besides, only an eighth of the 
bid money would go to long- 
term projects. The Italian gov- 
ernment would do much better 
spending the money differ- 
ently, or even just leaving it in 
the bank and earning interest” 
The argument may yet turn 
out to be academic Athens 
has been making very strong 
r unning in the Olympic stakes 
and, Primo Nebiolo notwith- 
standing, is deemed to have 
done a creditable job with the 
world athletics. Italy’s credibil- 
ity, meanwhile, has been worn 
down by the University Games, 
scheduled for 19-31 August in 
Sicily. Not one of the new 
building projects promised for 
the Games has been finished. 
Seven regional councillors have 
lost their fobs over the fiasco, 
and one of them is currently in 
jail facing corruption charges. 

Can Rome still win the nom- 
ination? If it does, it will be 
largely thanks to the smiling 
face and competent manner erf 
Mr Rutelli, not to mention the 
heritage of several ancient 
Roman emperors, Bernini, 
Caravaggio and Michelangelo. 
If it does not, the organising 
committee will no doubt blame 
Mr Galli delta Loggia and the 
other spoilers, but its failure 
may well do the long-suffering 
Eternal Q’ty a big favour. 



T he Romans are dis- 
tinctly touchy about 
their bid to host the 
Olympic Games in 
2004. When one 
newspaper had the temerity a 
few months ago to start ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the 
enterprise in a city drowning in 
traffic and smog, where infra- 
structure stinks, the phones 
are primitive, public transport 
unspeakable, hotel accommo- 
dation miserable and scarce, 
and where the only room left 
to build major sporting facili- 
ties is in grotty wasteland in the 
distant suburbs, it suddenly 
found itself about as popular as 
a paedophile ring. 

The mayor of Rome, 
Francesco Rutelli, refused to 
calk to reporters from the 
paper, the Corriav della Sera , 
while the senior editorialist 
and outspoken anti-Olympics 
agitator,' Ernesto Galti della 
Loggia, was ridiculed in public 
as an “intellectual snob” and an 
embarrassment to his country. 
The authorities hurriedly com- 
missioned opinion polls show- 
ing that 76 per cent of Romans 
were in favour of the games, 
and presented economic stud- 


ies forecasting glorious profit 
margins and job opportunities 
if the Olympic bkf came off 

As the deadline approaches 
for the International Olympic 
Committee to make its final 
decision - the contest between 
Rome, Athens, Stockholm. Chpe 
Tbwn and Buenos Aires will be 
decided on 5 September - the 
battle between the organisers of 
Rome's candidacy and those 
who oppose it is reaching extra- 
ordinary heights of bitterness. 

Not content to dwell on 
Rome's shortcomings, MrGaflj 
della Loggia has decided to 
take a wholesale swipe at the 
Olympic movement, describing 
it as an “extraordinary money- 

ma Icing marfmw* " and tfenpuno- 

ing the IOCs president Juan 
Antonio Samaranch as an unre- 
pentant ex- fascist because of his 
past as a government minster 
in Franco's Spain. 

In reply, the president of 
Italy’s national Olympic com- 
mittee, Mario Pescante, has 
accused Mr Galli della Loggia 
of jeopardising Rome's candi- 
dacy with his ill-considered 
rhetoric. 

This week, the crabby ex- 
changes have spilled over nat- 


ional borders to include 
Athens, which has just finished 
hosting the World Athletics 
Championships and poses the 
most serious threat to Rome’s 
Olympic bid The Italian pres- 
ident of the International Ama- 
teur Athletics Federation, 
Primo Nebiolo, complained 
that only the intervention of his 
organisation prevented the 
event turning into “a tragedy” 
and that the Greeks were inca- 
pable of putting together a 
major world sports fixture. He 
and the outspoken Greek For- 
eign Minister, Tfeodoros Pan- 
gmos, both accused each other 
of mixing sport and politics for 
their own rads. 

The battle for the 2004 
Olympics is thus turning into a 
passionate Mediterranean soap 
opera, with all sides denounc- 
ing each other for their perfidy 
and ruthless egoism. Expressing 
idle opinions about the issue in 
Rome these days can be dis- 
tinctly detrimental to one’s 
social standing. Quiz the yes 
camp about the fine details of 
the various objections to their 
scheme and they will dfcmiss 
you as a loser all too easily 
duped by a few bitter Green 
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Party poKtiaans trying to settle 
petty scores within their ranks 
(Mayor Rutelli also being a 
Green). Suggest to tbe so-called 
“No Committee" that the 
Olympics might have some 
benefits, such as bringing much- 
needed investment to a city 
starved of good government 
for most of the past 50 years, 
and they will deafen you with 
state tics that might be reliable 
but then again might just be 
over-earnest propaganda. 

At first sight, Rome seems 
like a maned choice of setting 
for the Olympics. It has the 
romance of the ancient ruins, 
beautiful Baroque churches 
and meandering cobble-stoned 
alleyways. It has sunshine, fine 
parks, Italian stylishness and 
unforgettable food. It can even 
boast a successful Olympics, 
held in 1960. That probably 
explains why, for much of this 


favourite among professional 
Olympics watchers. 

But to anyone who lives in 
Rome, tbe bid sounds like com- 
plete madness. The city is no 
longer the gentle, provincial 
capital of 1960, but rather an 
uncontrollable mess of roads, 
cars, poorly constructed hous- 
ing and civic chaos. Mayor 
Rutelli has been trying to get to 
grips wiffi the legacy of official 
corruption and rampant build- 
ing Speculation since taking 


over the city government in 
1993, but he has barely begun 
the gargantuan task. 

What’s more, ever since 
Pope Boniface VII introduced 
Holy Years in 1300, Rome has 
proved itself incapable of or- 
ganising a major international 
event without turning the whole 
thing into an orgy of embezzle- 
ment, inefficiency and exploita- 
tion of the tax-paying public: 
Tbe 1990 World Cup, held 
throughout Italy, left Rome 
with three unusable train sta- 
tions and caused a bucket over- 
shoot so enormous (up to 
300 per cent on some projects 
in the capital) that magistrates 
are still sorting out the mess. 

/”"Vne of the men under 
I (investigation for the 
V-/1990 fiasco is Mr Pes- 
cante, head of Italy's national 
Olympic committee. Another 
is Franco Carraro, who was 
mayor of Rome at the time as 
well as chairman of the World 
Cap organising committee, and 
now finds himself in a key role 
as one of Italy’s representatives 
on the IOC 

Mr Rutelli’s entourage 
argues that times have changed 
and that the wanton extrava- 
gance of the past is no longer 
tolerable or even posable. But 
the No Committee sees plenty 
of potential problems, notably 
with a brand new rowing basin 


h i»mg planned for the MagKana 

area, on the way to the airport, 
at a cost of 50 billion lire. Not 
only will the new b asin sup- 
plant the existing inte rnational 

rowing facility on Lake 
Piedfluco 70 miles north til 
Rome, but tbe projected site 
also just happens to be around 
the comer from the Holiday 
Inn hotel and the Holiday Inn 
just happens to be owned by 
Raffaele Rammed, president 
of the Rome Olympics organ- 
ising committee.. 

It is also unfortunate that 
Rome is lumbered with a 
phone system so backward that 
there is no chance of its hotel 
rooms' being computer-com- 
patible until well after 2004. It 
currently has bed space for 
120,000 visitors, a veritable 
dearth, especially in high 
tourist season, and will be hard 
pressed to get anywhere near 
the 620,000 beds Quoted in the 
official Olympic literature. 

There are other official sta- 
tistics that appear to stretch 
truth to its very limits. Rome 
airport to the city centre in 23 
minutes? With Michael Schu- 
macher driving the taxi and a 
couple of outriders clearing 
the way, maybe. Around the 
city ring-road, from the pro- 
jected Olympic village in the 
south to the projected main 
stadium in the north, in no 
more th wn half an hour? Only 


if the dty is deserted, which it 
certainly won’t be if the 
Olympics come to town. 

The Rome bid envisages a 
spending budget of around 3.5 
trillio n lire (some £1.5 billion), 
all of it from the public purse 
at a time when the government 
is desperately (tying to rein in 
its budget deficit to qualify for 
the European single currency. 
The bid envisages seven new 
sports stadiums, five in Rome 
itself and two in Tivoti 20 miles 
awpy, and a brand new Olympic 
village with 15,000 beds. 

According to IOC rules, ail 
these facilities have to be 
adaptable to other uses once 
the Gamesare over. The offi- 
cial literature talks of convert- 
ing the village into student 
accommodation, even though 
two out of Rome's three uni- 
versities have not been con- 
sulted about the project, and 
are unlikely to be interested 
since the vast bulk of their 
intake are native Romans who 
sprad their student years living 
with their families. 

The stadiums, meanwhile, 
are supposed to turn into con- 
ference centres and concert 
halls. The No Committee reck- 
ons they will have to stage 
14,000 shows every year just to 
break even.- a wonderful idea 
if it ever happened, but unlikely 
in a city with the cultural life of 
a provincial backwater. 


karen 



N ext week Fm going to show you 
how cool 1 am. & you have a 
whole seven days to go out and 
gazump me. Blind me with fashion. 
Sideswipe me with a new dub. Dazzle 
me with a new restaurant (as if!). Show 
me that you are so on the cutting edge 
you have to wear iron underpants. 

Think you can beat me, eh? OK, I 
betcha a monkey that it cannot be done. 

Fbr starters, do you know which is the 
hottest new cuisine and where can you 
find it? 

MoMo, you sot? Moroccan, you 
imply? Pish! The latest dining experi- 
ence & New Indian Cuisine. The best 
place to find it is at Chor Bizarre, 16 
Albemarle Street, London. 

Now, I haven’t been a huge fan of 
Indian food ever since I had to throw 
four attempts at malting homemade 
dahl down the loo. (Women remember 
hunriliations like that.) This food is tasty, 
deeply flavoured with well balanced 
spices. I'm told it is low-fat It had bet- 
ter be. I needed a fork-wallah to finish 
the trough-sized portions. 

Be warned, though. Go to Chor 
Bizarre wearing good shoes and not one 
of those micro-mute (unless you're try- 
ing to siag a new man). The tables are 
glass-topped. Secondly, make sure your 
credit card isn’t maxed. The bill? More 
like a car payment It was worth it I've 
got to feea my instrument somehow. 

For those not ready for the new 
wave of Indian cookery, there is the 
current fad of Moroccan. This cuisine 


isn’t new or forcibly trendy, not like 
that horrific idea of “fusion” cookery, 
which tried to weld East and West cui- 
sine together. 

At MoMo - furnished like the inside 
of I Dream ofJearuiie’s bottle - cheap 


going to get hammered and not really 
taste anything but a sour stomach after- 
wards. As an ex-wife who used to cook, 
I now want to eat at restaurants which 
serve food I cannot make better or 
cheaper at home. 1b emulate the cook- 
ing at MoMo, kidnap a Moroccan 
chappie and give him a wooden spoon 
ana an oil drum. Hey, we could make 
a mint! 

Weird things lurk in innocent places. If 
you don’t believe me, look at a box of 
Kellogg’s Honey Nut Loops. 

I just discovered that Honey Nut 
Loops, a popular breakfast munch 
packed with sugar and shaped Eke 
donut seeds, has been offering a pathetic 
^injured anim al” in every box. By 
injured creatures and tasty breakfast I 
don’t mean bacon and eggs. You see, in 
with these Loop-tilings, there is an oh- 
so-cute, friendly faced plastic doggie or 
home which purports to teach you how 
to care for animals. 

The lesson begins by drormfcgthe lit- 
tle blister into k* water. Tins vml make 
an “injury" appear on the animal, “lb 
make the Mutiny' disappear, all you need 
to do is rub it better! "says the box. Rub 


it better? The poor thing spends several 
weeks inride a dark, dusty, sugary box 
of cereal Blinded by glaring daylight 
and the bad breath of sugar-fed humans, 
h then gets plunged into freezmgwater. 
On the brink of hypothermia and 
, drowning, the puppy or pony now sports 
a very nasty red mark on its knee, bum 
or shoulder. While rubbing tins blood- 
soaked area, the perky look of total trust 
never leaves the beast's face. 

I don't know if Td want my kids (Biff 
Cummerbund and Whiffy) to get the 
idea that rubbing makes thing s better. 
Rubbing eyes is right out. Mosquito 
bites too. As for rubbing other things, 
this is what public school is for. 

Kellogg's should leave baby animals 
with arterial spray to the professionals. 
The end result? These boxes of Loops 
Iboth Decay and Breakfast Cereal have 
helped Kellogg’s - assisted lw the BBCs 
Animal Hospital- raise £125,000 for the 
RSPCA. This is cooL But squeamish 
Americanslti that I am, I don’t want to 
be reading the newspaper, chomping 


Maybe this is the breakfast of tbe sickos 
who are cutting up horses around the 
commy? 

The point of mangled dogs at break- 
fast, I assume, must be much the same 
as the tamagotchi machines. A huge hit 
with kids, the tamagotchi toy is born, 
grows -and dies if you don’t look after 
it property. Criticised that they teach 
children about death at too early an age, 
tamagotefais now have to have other 
machines to baby-sit them. Kids cry 
when they die. And they won’t accept 
a new one m its place, not like when you 
kill the kids’ goldfish. Nobody hugs 
goldfish. 

But are bleeding injuries on plastic 
toys any less traumatic? What happens 
if I don’t rub them? Does their angry 

mother come in the next box I buy? OfC 


a bleeding Bound languishing on my 
spoon. 

Kellogg’s motto, “If you don’t see 
Kellogg's on the box ... it isn’t Kellogg’s 
in the box,” isa touch deceptive. There 
isn’t just Kellogg’s in the box, is there? 
There are injured pets teetering on the 
brink of septicaemia. Is this the Nineties 
version of a nutritious breakfast? What’s 
after brekkie, then? Burning down Bat- 
tersea Dogs Home? Who knows? 


gan and they had the audacity to ask my 
mother to wear a paper hat It was fun 
to see her get steamed up about ruin- 
ing her hair.) The next time Kellogg’s 
and the BBC set out to teach kids some- 
thing, the lessons shouldn’t bed fa Sam 
Pehnpah. Otherwise, I could see break- 
fast conversations degenerating into 
something like this: “Hey, Billy, would 
you like some more bleeding kittens on 
your pancakes?” Well, at least they’re 
eating and talking. These sorts of things 
bring parents and children together. 
Isn't that why people make families in 
the first place? Now, could you pass me 
the plasters? 
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‘Up Against It-, an unfinished 
screenplay by Sixties ’playwright Joe 
Onon, far right, has been adapted 
for Radio 3 by John Fletcher. It wu$ 
originally written for The Beatles 
and is now to star Blur's Damon 
Album, tiffin. Here is an extract 
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THE MUNICIPAL PARK - 
NIGHT 

Furtive sounds in the dark. Four 
men, including Christopher Low 
and the Mayor, on the footpath 
beside the Municipal Boating 


Low: But ... but ... 

His pee continues to hit the 
water as a single simple violin 
string line version of the opening 
bars of “Yellow Submarine” — 
“In the town where I was bom * 
-is heard. 


v .• r - i 


■L j ■ L * * * * 


May on Pee. 

Low: Why do you want us to 
pee? 

1st Old Soldier Do it, son. 
Low: But why? 

Mayor: Just pee in the 
Municipal Boating Pond. 


NARRATOR 

Old, quite plummy/theatrical, 
Michael Macloimoir/Dylan 
Thomas without the Welsh, but 
not as OTT as Donald Sinden. 



Bed 


springs 

eternal 





Suppressed laughter from other 
two. 
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Low: Why? 

1st Old Soldier Because we 
tell you to. 

2nd Old Soldier Just for fun. 
Mayor For me, Tm an old 
soldier. 

Low: All right. Just here? 

2nd Old Soldier Right! 

1st Old Soldier Just there! 


The Great City lies asleep. 
What a panorama spreads out 
beneath us. (Solo string enters 
again with soft, gentle version of 
“Penny Lane".) Streets, office 
towers, church towers, row 
upon row of mouldering 
redbrick Victorian terraces 
crowding down toward the 
river, the great, thriving docks. 
Here and there a milkman, a 
drunk, the occasional thief! 

But almost everywhere, 
beneath the stars (Music 
switches to two or three 
upthmsdng notes of “/Am The 
Walrus" - McTurk's music), 
people sleep. 


□either do I. Quick - on the 
bed! 

Mclfcrfc: You can’t do this. 
Bursting into innocent young 
mens’ bedrooms on erection 
bent. 

Rflwena: I’m the most modern 
woman in the world. You don’t 
like it when I- straddle you and 
wave my magnificent 
mammaries in your face? Ian 
McTurk, stop beating around 
the bush and get stuck in. 


A yelp from McTurk as she 
forces the issue. 


to their factories and shops. 
Amid all the bustle, we focus in 
on one street, a church at the 
end of it, beside the church a 
large house standing in an 
unweeded garden, overgrown 
laurels and rhododendrons all 
about. A cat crosses the tiles. 

I “Let it Be” music starts on 
fiddle . , slow, meant ) 

We pan down to a litfie 
window at the side of the 
house looking into the hall. Up 
to us stares the face of a 
young, earnest girl. 


(Going) Come with me, please. 


FATHER BRODIE’S STUDY. 

Father Brodie sits at his large 
desk. Beside him are arranged, 
sitting Connie Boon and The 
Mayor, Terrence O'Scallion. 
Before them are ranged, 
standing, McTurk and Low. 


Sound of pee hitting water. 
Suppressed guffaws. 


2nd Soldier: Bingo. 

1st Soldier: Bombs away. 
Mayor: C’iuon, let’s go. 
1st Soldier; Out of it. 


They run off. 


SMALL BEDROOM 

Rowena enters. 

Rowena ( Thrusting, self- 
confident, upper-middie class, 
25): Ian McTurk - get your 
clothes off! 

Mclbrfe: But I haven’t got any 
onl 

Rowena: Sublime serendipity- 


Narraton Now, however, like 
a giant box of kippers strewn 
across the eastern sky, dawn 
starts to fin the city with detail 
and perspective. 

Again return of simple, quiet 
string version of “Penny Lane " 

( or possibly "Eleanor Rigby ”). 
Smoke drifts from chimneys. 
Ships are coming into port, 
trains leave for other great 
cities, buses bring the workers 


HALLWAY. 

Patricia: Oh Ian McTurk, I 
love you, I love you. 

(She turns to face McTurk. Low. 
Coughs.) 

Ian Mcllirk, Christopher Low, 
Father Brodie wiQ see you 
now. He’s been wrestling with 
his conscience all day. 

Mclhrk: Who won?" 

Patricia: A girl like me can’t 
put a question like that to a 
priest Ask him yourselves. 


Brodie: I am Father Brodie, 
priest of this parish. 

Connie: I am Police 
Superintendent Connie Boon 
Mayor: And I am Terrence 
O’Scallion, Lord Mayor of this 
town. I hold fanatical views on 
drugs, promiscuity, and bubble 
cars. 

All three: We are here to judge 
you! 

Brodie: Defendants may be 
seated. 

McThrk: Thanks. 

Low: Cheers. 

Brodie: Not on that chair — it 
has a broken leg. 

McThrk: Haven’t you sent for 
a doctor? 


Brodie: Doctors can do noth ing 
for it. It has a wooden leg. 
MclVuic What about faith 
healing? 

Brodie: To the matter. If this 
great town in which we were 
bom stands for anything, it 
stands for the sanctity of 
womankind ... 

Connie: Here, here. 

Mayor: Rather. 

Brodie: Ian McTurk... ? 
McThrk: Yes? 

Brodie: At four am this 
morning my niece. Miss 
Rowena Tonence, the most 
advanced woman in the world, 
was seen entering your room 
in an advanced state of nudity. 
What is your excuse? 

McThrk: She’d come to 
borrow a cup of sugar. 

Connie: The gel’s on a diet 
McThrk: I refused to give in to 
her demands. 

Mayor: Was she provocative? 
McThrk: Nobody is 
provocative at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

Brodie: That isn’t true. I saw 
the incident with my own eyes. 
(To Connie) Do you confirm 
that. Police Superintendent? 
Connie: Indeed I do, father. I 
handed you the binoculars 
with my own hands. 

Mayor: And you left the blinds 
up as well, McTurk. The last 
indulgence of a sensualist We 
were forced to sit there 
watching your sordid and often 
dangerously athletic 
proceedings. 
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It s true with Hertz the car only costs £13 for the weekend 
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WEEKEND CAR RENTAL. 
LE SHUTTLE TICKETS AND 
DiSNEYLAJIDTPARIS 
THEME PARK TICKETS 
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®or details of these amaidng deals, 
contact your local travel a^nt or call 
Hertz 24 hours a day on: 


0990 90 60 OfT 
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Dwarf on ice in lateral lift horror 


Chris Maslanka explores the lures and flaws of lateral thinking puzzles 


A t the height of an otherwise 
pleasant party a somewhat 
intoxicated guest - let's dub him 
Justin Thyme - stumbles into me and 
regales me with the question: “Can a 
man living in Oxford be buried in 
Cambridge?’* And then, without wait- 
ing for my reply, answers himself: 
“Course he can’t if he’s living, there’s 
no need to bury him." And before I 
can open my mouth to quibble with 
this he sets off on a random walk, 
which convinces me he will return just 
in time far the end of this article. 

I hate lateral puzzles. Don’t get me 
wrong. I don't mean all lateral puzzles, 
just the clever-clever ones - the smart- 
ass ones. You know the sort of thing : 
“What happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable object?” or, 
more laterally, try this one: 

Puzzle One: Every morning, a man hy- 
ing in a skyscraper takes the lift down 
to go to work. Every evening he walks 
back up the stairs. Why? 

Hint: Such puzzles tend to involve 
blocks of ice, one-armed ex-cannibals, 
dwarfs and people drowning in their 
own water beds. Here's another. 

Puzzle Two: The suicide was hanging 
dead at the end of a rope in an empty 
room. The mysterious thing was that 
although his feet were two metres off 
the ground, there were no objects in 
the room for him to have stood on. 
The only door into the room had been 
locked from the inside. There was 
water on the Boot How did it happen? 

Answers: The chap in the lift is a 
dwarf and can't reach the button for 
the floor he lives on. The suicide had 
stood on a block of ice, tied the rope 
around his neck, then jumped off. The 
ice subsequently melted. 

Quibbles: If it’s that much trouble, 
the dwarf would surely get a ground 
floor flat - or at least ensure that there 
. are sometimes some vertically unchal- 
lenged people around to press the lift 
button for him. What sort of society 
do these puzzle-setters live in? 

And how did that suicide smuggle 
so much ice up to his room. Quite 
apart from the question of how he got 
it under his arm and whether it tick- 
led, a block of ice that size weighs 
more than a car. Perhaps he drove it 
up the stairs. Why had he bothered 
with ice anyway, when a chair wouldn't 
have melted and made such a mess? 
Was it so that he could change his ' 
mind if he got cold feet? 

Let’s get one thing straight at the 
outset: lateral puzzles are nothing 
new. Ancient texts are riddled with 
them. There is the question that Sam- 
son set the Philistines - “Out of the 
strong shall come forth sweet" - and 
the answer which Delilah treacher- 
ously passed over to them - “a dead 
lion in which wild bees 
had nested". 

Then there is the 
riddle of the Sphinx, 
which stands up well 
even today: “What 
creature moves on ail 
fours in the morning, 
on two feet at noon 
and on three toward 
the setting of the sun?" 


The answer is not, of course, sheep 
living near a nuclear plant, but more 
enigmatically, a human being. 

What is new is not lateral puzzles 
but the label “lateral", a term coined 
by Edward de Bono to distinguish the 

exploratory type of thinkin g from 
vertical thinking. There have always 
been two sorts of think ing. Logicians 
called them deductive and inductive; 
psychologists called them convergent 
and divergent. De Bono, in a deft 
exercise of new labels for old, 
renamed them “vertical and lateral 
thinking". 

In deductive, vertical or convergent 
thinking you apply the rules of logic 
to the data and deduce conclusions. 
This is a purely mechanical procedure, 
in the sense that a machine could do 
it: nothing new is developed in the 
process. In a sense the conclusions are 
implied by the data, they are just not 
in the most user-friendly form. 

In divergent, inductive or lateral 
thinking, by contrast, we invent, 
we create, we busk, we end up 
with more than we started 


height to the mailbox of his neighbour; 
who becomes so depressed be attempts 
suicide. Why? 

Answers: The parrot was deaf. The 
suicidal neighbour was a basketball 
player whose mailbox difficulties con- 
vince him he is shrinking and that he 
will not be able to do dunk shots any 
more. 


Quibbles: or maybe the parrot’: 
was dumb, or the parrot spec 


:s owner 
parrot spent all its 
time listening to instru- 
mental music on its per- 
sonal stereo. 


with: the parts are greater C r_„ *ry Dh, ? J over you. 
than the whole. An apple tollj^ , / ^hey take 

falls on our head and we dream V Yo\y flftOSt be J full advantage 

U|cf n/I i x' of axnb « nft y 
JOrving . J and using mis- 
leading language. 


Smart-ass puz- 
zles don’t teach you 
anythiug apart from 
pedantry. You feel qo satisfying sugar- 
rush of recognition when you hit on the 
solution. If anything you feel cheated. 
When that happens it’s because the set- 
ter isn't interested in the puzzle perse. 

Heorsheismter- 
ested in get- 
"" ting one 



up the theory of universal grav- 
itation. 

In spite of what the trendy re- 



labelling might suggest, 
good puzzles are in fact 
lateral A good puzzle 
requires you to 
explore and discover 
for yourself a mode of 
solution; to invent and 
manipulate conceptual 
frameworks. That is 
why puzzles are 
such good exercises 
in learning. They 
facilitate problem- 
solving by encouraging 
mental flexibility. In short, it is 
precisely the laterality that dis- 
tinguishes a good puzzle from a mere 
exercise in logic or rote learning. 

But just because all good puzzles 
are lateral doesn't mean that all lat- 
eral puzzles are good. Here’s another 
couple. Judge for yourself whether 
they are good or bad: 

Puzzle Three: A woman was assured 
by a salesman that the parrot she was 
buying would repeat auy word it 
heard. A week later; the par- 
rot still hadn't uttered a 
single word. Given that 
the salesman had spo- - 
ken the truth about 
the parrot’s abilities, 
how did this happen? 

Puzzle Four. A 
man adds 






For example: 

Q: Why can’t you photograph a 
man with a wooden leg in Winnipeg? 

A: Because you take photographs 
with cameras, (groan) 

Because right and wrong don’t 
come into it many rehashes of old 
puzzles are endlessly recycled and re- 
plagiarised complete with wrong 
answers. 

Q: How far can you go into a 
wood? . 

A: Only half way: after that 
you're coming out again. 

Not so, as the illustration verifies. 
But hush, here conies Justin sway- 
ing from side to side, dearly still hav- 
ing difficulty thinking vertically. Now’s 
my chance to set the record straight; 
to fight fire with fire, to outquibble the 
quibblers, to outsmart-ass the smart- 
asses. 

Justin: If your peacock lays an egg 
in your neighbour’s garden, is it your 
property or your neighbour’s? 

Me: The garden? 

Justin: No, the egg. Is it yours or 
your neighbours? 

Me: I expect so. 

Justin: No, but which? 

Me: Mine. 

Justin (triumphantly): No, 
peacocks don’t lay eggs! , 

Me: (slightly more tri- 


umphantly) I 
know. But you 
said “if’. 

Justin: Never mind, have a go at this 
one. A man turns his light out and 
leaves his house. As a result 60 souls 
perish. Explain. 

Me: Let’s see. He’s a huge ex- 
strongman who compensates for over- 
eating by carrying his friends around 
on his shoulders at drunken parties. 
He turns the light out because he is 
shy and needs to go to the bathroom 
sooner than his friends can dismount. 
In the process he overbalances, top- 
pling all his hangers-on off the balcony 
into the bay below. Sad realty. 

Justin (reading from his book): 
Nope. The answer is that he lives in 
a lighthouse. 

Me: But you said he lives in a house, 
a lighthouse is a building, not a house. 
Besides, what’s wrong with zny 
answer? 

Justin: It’s not the answer. 

And that’s just the point: the 
authors of such puzzles claim these 
exercises can liberate your thought 
processes and make you more cre- 
ative. So why are they so rigid about 
their solutions? Isn’t a more consid- 
ered answer to “Can a man living in 
Oxford be buried in Cambridge?" sim- 
ply, “Yes, eventually.”? 

Time for another one: 

Puzzle Five: The victim was lying 
dead on a bed, and on the floor beside 
the bed was a pair of scissors. The scis- 
sors were instrumental in the death, 
yet there is no trace of blood. There 
were no cuts or bruises. How could she 
have been murdered with the pair of 
scissors? 


Quibble: Hang on a minute. Wouldn't 
any decent hit-person have settled for 
stabbing as more reliable? What if the 
victim had been a strong swimmer. 
Besides, there are other more banal 
possibilities. I once, while practising 
origami (not normally considered a 
dangerous pursuit) almost cut through 
the lamp flex with my paper scissors. 
Shock horror! 

In a world of deaf parrots, neurotic 
basket-bailers and suicides on ice, who 
can arbitrate between sensible answers 
and crazy ones? They are unreal, dis- 
connected and almost schizophrenic. 
Such cJever-dever problems can exist 
only by ignoring vast chunks of the real 
world, such as how we use language, or 
the laws of physics. Admittedly real-Hfe 
problem-solving starts out being cre- 
ativelywfld,bm always at tbe end it has 
to be checked against reality. 

But Justin the immovable object hf 
determined to resist the irresistible 
force of my logic and have the final 
word. 

Justin: I have to cross this bridge 
over a precipice with three heavy 
balls. The bridge will only cany ray 
weight plus one of the balls. 

Me: Tbugh one that. 

Justin (triumphantly): That’s what 
you think; you see if I juggle them I’ll 
only be holding one ball in my band 
at any one time. That way I can cross 
in safety. 

lb my horror, I see he has run a 
plank out of the window across to the 
next skyscraper and has climbed out 
on to the window ledge with three 
huge balls. We are 50 floors up. 

Me: But Justin, the average force 
you exert will be your weight plus 
three balls; throwing a ball up only 


serves to increase the reaction on the 
Answer: The killer had used the - plank. As it isn’t a steady force, the 



scissors to cut open the bed 
- it was a waterbed and 
the victim drowned. 



force on the plank will at times actu- 
ally be greater than you and the 
three balls. That’s physics. 

Justin: No, no, you don’t under- 
stand, this isn't a physics puzzle, it’s 
a lateral puzzle ... 

... and he steps out on to the 
plank. The plank, knowing only 
physics, starts to oscillate vio- 
lently and snaps, precipi- 
tating him, rather verti- 
cally, into the void. He, 
like his lateral puzzle, has 
failed the reality check 
and is crushed by his own 
ice-cold logic. 

Illustrations by 
Kate Smiley 


Games people play 

Pandora Mefly talks to a Grand National 
winner about poohsticks and lost trousers. 

Jimmy frost, 38, National Hunt jockey, winning 
rider of the 1989 Grand National 

There's a game I (day with my children. We normally 
go for a ride on a donkey, down to one of the little 
bridges over the stream, where we tie the donkey cm 
the hedge and play Fooh-sticks. You drop the sticks 
in the river on one shie, and see whose comes under 

thebrWge first. It’s the easiest thing to play after 
you’ve gone up the road, trying to entertain 
everybody. I normally end up broke, because even at 
their age, they race me for money. 

Gymkhanas; that’s a good game, isn’t it? We go at 
the weekends during the summer holidays. Again, 2 
have to race about a lot. The kids enjoy it as they’re 
all pretty competitive. There’s potato races, a sack 
race and maybe a flag race. It's just a lot of fat dads 
trying to run like hell with little kids on ponies. You 
hope your kid doesn't fall off. I can tell you Fm a 
very bad loser. 

There’s a serious side to gymkhanas. Children 
learn to be good losers and winners, and it probably 
stands them in good stead if they want to take up 
equestrian riding later in life, so it’s a game with a 
purpose. 

I did gymkhanas when I was a kid. I remember a 
wheelbarrow race. That’s when one partner starts on 
the horse and gallops round, and then you've got 
yourself a little mate somewhere, waiting to be 
wheelbarrowed You have to jump off the horse, pick 
up your wheelbarrow by the ankles and run. I can 
remember doing that with a lad a bit younger than 
me called Andrew WonnacotL I was pushing him 
along, and his trousers came off He was very 
embarrassed to end up with no trousers, but t 
wouldn’t put him down until Fd won. 

The official rules of Pooh-siicks may be found in 
chapter six, ‘In Which Pooh Invents a New Game and 
Eeyore Joins in’, of The House at Pooh Comer' by A A 
Wine, available in paperback from Mammoth, £5.99. 
or in The World of Pooh’ (Methuen, £1199). 

Things people do 

Zanussi have been applying their science to 
discovering what men do in the kitchen. The results 
of their Zanussi Millennium Man survey have just 
been published and reveal that the average adult 
male spends 41. minutes a day cooking, 18 minutes a 
day washing the dishes and 32 minutes a day doing 
the household washing. Despite this domestication, 
however, they still lead a more reckless life than 
women, being prepared to eat food that is, on 
average, 1.9 days past hs sell-by date compared with 
an average 1.6-day tolerance expressed by women. 
Here are some other findings of interest: 

8 per cent of men wash their clothes only after they 

have run out of anything clean to wear 

9 per cent of men's fridge space in the West 

Midlands is occupied by beer 
19 per cent of men admit that they discuss kitchen 
appliances with friends at the pub 
28 per cent of men know how to use all the features 
on their dishwasher 

38 per cent of men have used the washing machine 
to clean their training shoes 
44 per cent of men say that women know most about 
bow kitchen appliances work 
55 per cent of women say women know roost about 
how kitchen appliances work 

60 per cent of women believe that women cook 
belter than men 

61 per cent of men believe that women cook better 
than men 

61 per cent of women believe men will be spending 
more time in the kitchen in five years' time 
65 per cent of men believe men will be spending 
more time in the kitchen in five years' time 
78 per cent of men say they know how to use all the 
features on their cooker (compared with only 74 
per cent who know all the features on the hi-fi) 

Survey based on a random sample of 902 over- 16s 

The games page is edited by William Hartston 
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Chess William Hartston 


One of the less satisfactory 
features of the Swiss system 
-where the pairings of each 
round are drawn up io 
ensure, as far as possible, 
that each player meets an 
opponent on the same 
score as himself - ties in its 
great equalising influence. 
The Smith & Williamson 
British championship this 
year has been a good 
example. 

As usuaL the early 
rounds were spent in 
sorting out the stronger 
from the weaker players. 
But once the cream has 
risen to the top of the 

tournament table, its 
representatives have to 
meet each orher. which 
leads to a large number of 
draws. And while the cream 
is churning in this manner, 
players from the 
homogenised middle of the 
table take their chance to 
van games against lesser 
mortals and climb back up 
to positions of contention. 

After eight rounds, 
Kristen, Miles, Adams. 
Emms, Ledger and Sadler 
were all within half a point 
of each other at tile top 
and looking as though they 
could forget the rest of the 
field in the race for the 
title, paired against each 
other, however, their games 
ended in three draws and 
suddenly the chasing pack 
was back on their heels. 

One of those who took 
advantage of the slow- 
moving front-runners in 
that round was Malcolm 
Pc in, who improved his 


position wiih a quick win 
against Stuart Conquest. 

Finding himself facing 
his favourite GriinfeJd 
Defence, Pein chose a line 
that brings White's queen 
into the game early in 
order to persuade Black to 
cede occupation of the 
centre. 

Black's 10.~Na5 and 

11.. .c5 (instead of Ne5 and 
c6) is a highly questionable 
plan which left the big 
white pawn centre 
unchallenged. White 
increased his advantage 
with 15.e5! and 17Ji5 and 
after IS.hxgti Black was 
lost If he plays lS..ixg6, 
then Bg4 and Be6+ is too 
strong. 

White finished the aLtack 
nearly with 21 .d6. After 
21.„exd6. White wins with 
22 J4d5 followed by f6 and 
Ne7+. Ai the end, after 

22.. .Rfe8, almost any 
combination of Nd5, dxe7, 
f6 and Qh7+ polishes off 
matters. Conquest was 
evident not eager to see 
precisely which way bis 
opponent was going to 
deliver the coup de grace. 

White: Malcolm Bela 
Black: Stuart Conquest ■ 
ld4 Nfo 12 Bc3 Nd7 

2 NDg6 13f4a6 

3 c4 Bg7 14h4b5 

4 Nc3 d5 15 e5 c4 

5Qb3dxo4 16 Qe4 Qc8 

6 Qxc4 0-0 17 h5 Nc5 

7 e4 Nc6 18 Bxc5 Qxc5 

8 Be2 Bg4 19 hxg6 hxg6 
9d5 Bxf3 20 6 Qb6 

10 gxf3 Na5 21 d6 Nc6 

11 Qd3 c5 22 Qh4 resigns 


Concise crossword 


CO ;CIO COuOWDSD 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


No-3379 Saturday 16 August 



ACROSS DOWN 

2 More substantial (7) 1 

5 Ceremonies (5) 2 

8 Offer in excuse (5) 3 

9 Strange (7) 4 

10 Vanish (9) 5 

12 Writing point (3) 6 

13 Cover in bandages (6) 7 

14 Summer month (6) 11 

17 Cereal crop (3) 

18 Ccmduct formal proceed- 
ings (9) 

20 Flower (7) 

21 Recess (5) 

23 Teacher (5) 

24 Aridity (7) 


Mechanised cycle (5) 
Playing card (3) 
Detailed (2-5) 

Thief (6) 

Sharing implement (5)’ 


Sjgder (9) 


(fervescent drink (7) 
Declaration (9) 

13 Domestic worker (7) 

15 Weird (7) 

16 Displease (6) 

18 Smell (5) 

19 Swords (5) 

22 Stick used in billiards (3] 


Solution to yeste may’s Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 Highs. 4 Osdeis (Isosceles). 8 Slogans. 9 Alloy 10 EaoL U Sh 
poo, 13 EJ&e. 15 Scanty, 17 Abbess. 20 Node, 22 Pickaxe, 24 AumJ, 2b Sharp 
Echelon, 28 Somalia. 29 Gorge. DOWN: 1 Hastens. 2 Groat, 3 Scarlet, 4 Obt 
5 Ham. 6 Edipse. 7 Say-so, 1Z Head 14 Lynx 16 Acclaim, (fi Bear bug, lOSiki 
21 Oedema. 22 Posts. 23 Appal, 25 Ruler. 


North-South game; dealer North 
North 
♦J732 

VAQ84 

OK 10 8 
+5 3 

West 

East 

♦A 8 4 

♦ Q 9 6 

<»2 

<?53 

OAJ6J 

2 OQ 7 

♦J 9 6 4 

+KQ 108 72 

Sooth 
+K10 5 

S7KJ10976 

09 4 3 

♦A 


This deal from the Generali 
European Championships 
proved difficult to judge 
accurately for both sides. After a 
pass by North, East (with regard 
to the vulnerability) often 
opened 3*. Now 3 ^ by South 
seemed natural enough, when 
5 ♦ by West put North under a 
lot of pressure. The winning 
action would be to double (and 


collect 300 points) but the four- 
card support for partner seemed 
a deterrent to this. 

. As you can see, 5 V offered no 
play, even though it was likely to 
escape being doubled, but, if he 
had been allowed to pity there, 
would South have made 4^7? 

Presumably, West leads a dub 
and declarer wins, draws trumps 
and ruffs dummy’s rem aining 
dub in hand. Then he leads a low 
diamond, which West must duck, 
and the king wins. The next 
diamond lead draws the queen 
from East, and West must 
overtake and cash his jack. Now, 
with the other suits eliminated. 
West must lead a spade or 
concede a ruff and discard, after 
which a winning spade guess tty 
declarer will see him home. 

West, of course, must not lead 
the ♦A.but the 44 does the 
trick as long as East contributes 
his nine. Then, having to play the 
remaining 4K,5 facing 4J,7,3 
himself, declarer must lose two 
tricks in the suit. 


Perplexity 

Why might 
UNCLEAN TRIMS 
and 

I ERR SLIMY NOSE 
add up to 

HE GAVE BY BUND MAN? 

Aprize of the Chambers 21st 
Dictionary will be awarded to the 
sender of the first correct 
explanation we open on 28 
August. 

Answers should be sent to: 
Perplexity, The Iridependent, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5DL. 


26 July answer: 

WATSON = 207819 (the only 
odd-number solution to the 
problem). 

Warner: Peter Claudet (North 
Waisbam, Norfolk) 

2 August answers: 
PSYCHOSIS (chop + sissy) 
PARANOIA (apian + oar) 
KLEPTOMANIA (tampon + 
alike) 

Winner Mrs HR McG rattan 
(Trowbridge) 


Backgammon Chris Bray 
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The week-long extravaganza that is the World 
Championships has been completed, and this year’s 
champion is the very good Swedish player, Jeny 
Grandeli. Tbe event is held at Loew’s Hotel in Monte 
Carlo; this year the various tournaments attracted 
more than 400 entrants, 213 of whom competed in 
the main championship, {former world champions 
Mike Svobodny and Phillip Mann ostein made it to 
the quarter-finals and semi-finals respectively. 

In the final, Grandeli was pitied against the French 
player Frederic BanjouL The final was to 25 points 
and when Grandeli raced off to a 13-3 lead it looked 
aD over, but then Banjoul fought back to trail by only 
20-17. Grandeli won the next game, to lead 21-17. 

In the next game Banjoul - as White - doubled far 
too early, and not long afterwards the above position 
was reached with Banjout having a 52 to play. 

.The more one plays backgammon tbe more one 
(earns that leaving anchors prematurely can be costly. 
When trailing in the race, as Banjout is here, it is 
important to keep that last bastion of defence in 
Black’s board, thus making it as difficult as possible 
for Black to bring home his men. Here White trails in 
the race by 140-158 and has no earthly reason to run 
from 'the 5-point. 

The best play is 16/11, 16/14 which dears an 
unnecessary point at very little risk. However, 

Banjout made the beginner’s play of 20/13 and his 
punishment was swift and sure. Grandeli rolled his 
very best number, double-3, playing 13/10, 8/5(2)*, 

6/3 and very soon afterwards he deservedly won a 
gammon and the match. This was his second major 
tournament victory this year, following the Giant 
Jackpot at the Turkish championships. 
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A forest of hairs pushes ils 
way through a blouson shin 
which, in the manner of 
Toro Jones, is undone to 
the navel. Distracting at 
the best of times, this vision of hairi- 
ness seems all the more bizarre as one 
very earnest Bob Guccione leans for- 
ward to outline his views on God. 
God? Guccione? Yes. the founder of 
the sex mag Penthouse alwavs intended 
to be a cleric. "I thought that 1 really 
wanted to be a priest but after l went 
to the seminary. I went through 
puberty in a resounding way,” he 
explains in a distinctive gravelly voice 
that s pure Brooklyn. “I decided it was 
not for me.” 

From potential priest to promoter 
of pornography. 1 imagine that 67- 
year-old Guccione might well, in that 
familiar "time is running out" tradi- 
tion, be cosying up to God once again. 
As the man who has been dubbed the 
"King of Pom" makes a surprising 
detour into things spiritual, the latest 
issue of Penthouse, depicting the cover 
girl in a pair of stilettoed rubber 
boots. lies on a nearby table. “No,” he 
says, "now I am a non-believer. I 
think in time one becomes older, 
wiser and more circumspect. If there 
is a God, he must be terribly unjust or 
work in such mysterious ways as to be 
totally unfathomable. I cannot accept 
anything that is so unfathomable.” 

Bob Guccione came to England in 
the Fifties, intending to become a 
painter. Instead, he joined the staff of 
London American , a weekly news mag- 
azine. When he decided to launch 
Penthouse , his own magazine, in 1965, 
the first issue sold out in live days. Over 
30 years later, he is a very wealthy man 
and lives in the largest private house 
in Manhattan, boasting marble floors 
and a Roman-style sunken pool His 
dress sense is redolent of the more 
shady characters in Starsky and Hutch : 
cowboy boots, while jeans and a ton- 
nage of chunky gold jewellery. A pha- 
lanx of bodyguards is never far away. 
Tbday. in the hotel lobby, several men 
built like tanks are on standby in case 
1 launch a surprise assassination 
attempt. It happened to that other very 
public face of pom. Larry FlynL, and 
they’re taking no chances. 

Although Guccione insists that Pent- 
house sales in the USA are still healthy, 
the UK version has not fared well. He 
has reclaimed the franchise and wants 
to put Penthouse back on track. "It 
badly needed resusciration. It became 
very pornographic and really raisogy- 
nistic and that was not what Penthouse 
was ail about” The man who pio- 
neered pubic shots is worried about 
misogyny? Might it not be more to the 
point to admit that it’s been losing pots 
of money? 1 meant resuscitate the 
image, more than its sales. But that 
goes with it.” 

You may be confused to hear this 
but Guccione doesn't like pornogra- 
phy. Absolutely not In fact the very 
word aggravates him. It's all something 
to do with that fine line between erot- 
ica and pornography which he insists 
isn’t really fine at all. “There’s a great 
difference between erotica and 
pornography,” he begins, casually, 
clearly used to churning out this line 
of defence. “In ray opinion, pornog- 
raphy is a vulgarisation of the art of 
erotica. So if something is vulgar, it is 
no longer artistic. When it becomes 
artless, it becomes pornography. You 
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can photograph a woman completely 
nude and that can be a work of art - 
lyrical, beautiful and mystical. As 
opposed to the very brassy, vulgar 
image of the girl fully dressed.” 

Among the changes in the new 
British Penthouse is that the dubiously 
tided “Pet of the Month" slot has been 
scrapped. “I am surprised to hearyour 
criticism of that word when you’re Eng- 
lish,” he says, frankly looking nothing 
like surprised. "When I started 
Penthouse, the term ‘pet’ was a 
very affectionate word. If you 
got on a bus, the conductress 
came up to you and said, ‘One 
and six. per’. It was an endear- 
ing term and 1 used it for that 
purpose. Only when I went 
abroad did people say to me, 

‘Pet is really a domestic crea- 
ture and you’re treating 
women like animals.’ ” 

But then, Guccione sees 
both the sexes in animalistic 
terms. He describes his own 
youthful prowess: “In the past. 

I would seize almost any 
opportunity, like any ordi- 
nary young male. The nature 
of man is not to be monogamous. It is 
not the nature of any male anywhere 
in the animal kingdom. He's not 
intended to be. Nature wants you to go 
out and replicate yourself. As much as 
you can, as fast as you can. When you 
are no longer capable of fulfilling 
nature’s prime directive, life is over.” 

Guccione’s life has been spent ful- 
filling nature's prime directive in style. 
When he was 18, he married Lilyann 
Becker. Three years and one child 
later, he met British singer, Muriel 
Hudson. Another four children fol- 
lowed but the marriage floundered 
when he became involved in setting up 
Penthouse . “I think she felt threatened. 
She thought that if I worked with 
pretty girls, I would be taken away and 
she wouldn’t stand for it.” Plainly wife 
number two knew where she would 
stand in the mating game. “In the very 
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beginning, you know it was like hav- 
ing your own candy store. Wonderful 
opportunities presented themselves 
in a very erotically charged atmos- 
phere. And I guess I took advantage 
of them. I never bothered to tell my 
wife. I was very good at sleeping 
behind her back which is something I 
did not ultimately respect myself for.” 

By the time he met his current wife, 
Kathy Keeton, when he was 35, he had 



“sown plenty of wild oats". He recalls 
that what impressed him most about 
Keeton, the dancer who had just 
appeared in the film. The Spy who 
Came in from the Cold , was her choice 
of reading material. “I thought, “What 
an incredible woman. She reads The 
Financial Times and books Uke.4fHcan 
Genesis . ' She had a real feeling for busi- 
ness.” He asked her to come and work 
for him and proudly announces th3t 
she was the “first woman in the West- 
ern world” to sell advertising space. 

However, he still had some “wild 
oats” to use up. “I said, ‘Kathy, from 
time to time. I'm gonna wander and 
you’re not. I know that’s wrong, I 
know that it’s chauvinistic but that’s 
the way I feel.’ ” Breaking with tradi- 
tion, he made a point of keeping her 
abreast of every such occasion. “I was 
very sincere and I always went back 


and told her. I'd say. look I was m Bar- 
bados or Paris shooting a girl and the 
second or third day I made love to her. 
I always admitted to her whatever I 
did. I never wanted her to hear it from 
anyone else. I think she understood it 
was a real demonstration of respect 
for her - true love. It’s very easy for 
a man not to have to say anything. To 
keep it to himself or tell his buddies 
about it. But I never had buddies. My 
wife is my best friend.” 

Sounds like a Catholic 
man's need for absolution to 
me. "Guilty? I never felt guilty 
about it. Maybe if I had felt 
guilty, I wouldn't have said 
anything about iL” Perhaps 
she would have preferred it if 
he’d simply kept his flies 
zipped up? “Kathy's very 
sophisticated. She realises 
that these things are going to 
happen.” Naturally, though, 
what has been sauce for the 
goose would not have been 
appropriate for the gander. 
He is momentarily puzzled I 
even ask. “Kathy has never 
had any interest in going with 
another man. I would not have accepted 
iL She has been completely faithful to 
me. Really that’s one of the reasons I’ve 
been so much more monogamous with 
her than anyone else in the past” At his 
age, be can't have arty oats left Would 
he stray again? ‘There would have to 
be some very big reason. I'm really very 
happily married.” 

Both he and Keeton work for Pent- 
house. He is as involved with the US 
magazine now as he was 30 years ago. 
“There are certain aspects of the mag- 
azine that I keep entirely to myself. All 
the girls are chosen tty me and 1 
choose the pictures. I design the lay- 
out each month and all the definitive 
detail. The things I do with the mag- 
azine I cannot allow anyone else to do 
because nobody would do it as welL” 

I wonder how he has been affected 
by political correctness. “It’s absolutely 


collapsing in the US. It was veiy much 
a thing of the moment, a fashion. Like 
all fashions, it goes in time.” He cate- 
gorically denies the often touted view 
of the Irak between violence towards 
women and pornographic pictures. 
“Censorship promotes violence,” he 
counters. He goes on auto-pilot: “Peo- 
ple who are sexually satisfied don’t go 
out and commit violent anti-social 
acts. It’s those people that are pro- 
hibited from acting out tbeir sexual 
fantasies that begin to Jose the line 
between reality and fantasy.” 

Tivo years ago, Keeton was diag- 
nosed as having breast cancer. “We 
were floored. She thought it was an 
ulcer because she began to experience 
a pain in her stomach. But she had it 
in her liver, her stomach and lymph 
nodes. She was given three, maybe six 
weeks at the outside.” Against all the 
odds, he says that she is now in foil 
remission. She refused chemotherapy 
and they are now both active in pro- 
moting the alternative therapy they 
believe is responsible. Referring to the 
pharmaceuticals industry, it’s the one 
time he becomes genuinely heated. 
“It's the two billion dollar scam - they 
don’t like the fact there is a genuine 
treatment for cancer which costs as lit- 
tle as three dollars a day.” He’s taken 
up the issue in the American Penthouse. 


Along with Keeton, three of the 
Guccione progeny also work for Pent- 
house. He is no longer on speaking 
terms with his son from his second 
marriage, Bob Jnr. Allegedly they fell 
out in 198 8 when Bob Jnr borrowed 
money to launch his own music mag- 
azine, Spin, and a year Later daddy 
demanded it back. It must sting as it’s 
the only question he blanks immedi- 
ately. “Neither of us talk about it,” he 
says dismissively. 

Has he contemplated retiring and 
handing over the reins to a younger 
Guccione? “So long as I own the 
company, I have to keep doing what I 
do. There’s still a few things I want to 
do. When I’ve accomplished those and 
got other things off the ground there- 
after. in all practical terms, 1 can 
retire.” With plans For a casino in 
Atlantic City and his own TV network 
that could be some time yeL 

Aftera break of 30 years, he’s finally 
relumed to painting. Now be usually 
paints at three in the morning after he’s 
finished working on the magazine. He's 
already had several one-man exhibi- 
tions and says that if he does retire, he 
would spend aU his time painting. “I 
don't feel now that I have to prove any- 
thing to myself or to anyone else. I feel 
pretty good about life." As the man 
himself might say: good on you, pet 


Pom 

merchant: 

Bob 

Guccione 
(above), as 
he is today, 
a vision of 
hairiness 
and (left), 
in the early, 
randy mag 
trade days 


Main photo: 
Nicola Kurtz 
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Politics: it’s no laughing matter 


T he apocryphal story of the actor 
on his deathbed has his friends 
asking Him how it feels to die. 
“It’s bard,” he wheezed, “but comedy’s 
harder ” Political comedy, it seems, is 
harder still. I've spent a week ploughing 
through the stand-up comedy on the 
Edinburgh fringe, and there was barely 
a political joke in sight 
The sharp young comedian Boothby 
Graffoe had a go, deciding that Scot- 
tish voters getting rid of the Tories “was 
not devolution bnt evolution”. But 
where were the anti-government jokes. 
Not 3 litter about Robin Cook’s 
dalliance, though I recall that in 1992 
you couldn’t go into a bar at the festi- 
val without hearing the latest David 

MeJIor joke. . . „ 

“The Tbries were sunply funnier, 
says comedy impresario BUI Burden- 
Coutts. Nica Burns, who runs the 
Perrier Comedy Awards, has an even 
more curious rationale: “Tony Blair is 
handsome, charming and clever. That’s 

iust not funny.” . 

You can’t make jokes about good- 
looking blokes. Is that realty the new 
credo of comic correctness? Eighteen 
years of Conservative rule have evi- 
dently party-politicised and conse- 
quently neutralised the nation s comics. 
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Satire should be even-handed. The Six- 
ties satirists certainty did not shut up 
shop when Harold Wilson took over 
from Alex Douglas-Home. Comedy 
admittedly plays a very small part in the 
democratic process but it does have a 
part to play. Yet 220 comedy acts in 
Edinburgh playing to thousands of 
students were unable to make a single 
joke about tuition fees. They should be 
dr umme d out of the comics’ union. 

One person said to be privately 
appalled at management shenanigans 
at the Royal Opera House is Sir John 
TookR who was general director a 
decade ago. His views could soon be 
public. 1 bear he has signed a contract 


with Faber and Faber to publish his 
memoirs next year, getting in a year 
before his successor Jeremy Isaacs 
publishes his. 

Enid Btyton’s Noddy is to star in a series 
on American television for the first 
time. He will have an American accent, 
and Big Ears will become White Beard 
as America cannot have an animated 
character who is “aurally challenged". 
All of which is defended by Enid Bty- 
ton’s daughter, though the old girl her- 
self must be turning in her grave. And 
that's only the two main characters. 
Goliywog, I suspect, will be taking the 
first train out of Toytowu, Tessie Bear 
will no doubt become a feisty post-fem- 


A- inist, and if having large ears is 
ruled out of order, heaven help 
the Wobbly Man. 

Back in Edinburgh, one play 
chilled the heart, not so much 
Tor its content but for its his- 
_ tory. The Suicide by Nikolai 
aU Erdman was a 1928 comedy 

f satirising Soviet life through 

x. the eyes of an unemployed man. 

n After 18 months of rehearsal it 
it was banned at the dress 
rehearsal as a play that “caltnn- 
nied Soviet reality". 

Stalin himself wrote to the produc- 
ers: T do not have a very high opinion 
of The Suicide. My closest comrades 
consider It empty and even harmful. I 
am not against the theatre experi- 
menting and showing its slrilL Pro- 
vided that the theatre achieves iti 
aimiL. Comrades will judge who know 
about artistic matters. I am a dilettante 
on this.” 

Some dilettante! The ban on the play 
led to it not being performed for 50 
years. Erdman never wrote another 
pl^y and is thought to have lived many 
years in poverty The producer Meyer- 
holdwas eventually arrested, tortured 
and executed. 
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Daytona beachwear: T-shirt, baseball cap and black tie. Malcolm Hayes joins the LSO at the seaside 


“Y 


r ou going to the 
Symphony?" 

The voice be- 
hind me on 
Daytona 

Beach's North Atlantic Av- 
enue had the genial massive- 
ness of Paul Robeson’s. So did 
the build of its possessor, who 
was clad in regulation beach 
outfit of floppy T-shirt and 
even floppier shorts, plus socks, 
trainers, and the obligatory 
reversed basebali cap. Since I 
was wearing a smartish suit in 
the 90F heat of a Florida 
evening, he’d rightly guessed 
that I wasn't heading for the 
beach myself. Yes, I said, I was 
going along to hear the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra play- 
ing one of its Florida 
International Festival concerts 
at the local Peabody Auditori- 
um. This was given the au- 
thentic seal of approval: “Have 
a good evening." 

I did. And that was very 
much the mood around me, 
both on the streets and at the 
top of the high-rises. Everyone 
1 met during my four-day vis- 
it to Daytona seemed to like 
the fact that the festival itself 
was there and happening, even 
if they probably had no inten- 
tion of going along to it 

Daytona Beach is known 
above all for two things. 

There’s thebeach itselfc 23 con- 
tinuous miles of pale sand, run- 
ning with arrow-like 
straightness along the Atlantic 
coast from north to south. Sir 
Malcolm Campbell came here 
in the 1930s to break the land 
speed record in his Bluebird V 
The car itself, beautifully re- 
stored, is on permanent display 
at Daytona's other famous 
landmark, the Speedway - one 
of the world’s great motor-rac- 
ing circuits, and something of 
a shrine to car enthusiasts gen- 
erally and to Ferrari fanatics (I 
plead guilty) in particular. 

Meanwhile, the LSO's regular presence at the 
biennial Florida Festival is a major component in 
Daytona Beach's determined campaign to be 
known for something else besides sun, sand and 
racing cars. Kent Nagano, the London orchestra’s 
US-born associate principal guest conductor, 
filled in some of the background for me. 

“What has to be remembered is the sheer size 
of the landmass here. Outride the big conurbations, 
most of America consists of quite small towns with 
huge distances between them. I was brought up 
in California, and my parents used to drive for three 
and a half hours and back again to take me to hear 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. From 
somewhere like Daytona you have to go even fur- 
ther. Most people just aren’t able to do that. 

"That’s one reason why the LSO's presence here 
is a major event. Another is its involvement in the 
educational side of the festival. In the Seventies 
America changed its priorities about these things. 
Mine was about the last generation that grew up 
with regular exposure to art as part of education. 
Now, on the whole, that’s just... gone." 
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'Let's be honest, it's different from playing on a wet November evening at the Barbican,’ admits one LSO member after yet another post-concert party 

Sun, sea... and symphonies 


Sounds alarmingly like home. I suggested. 

"It’s worse here, The festival is trying to do what 
it can to restore that exposure. It’s a commitment 
that’s not to be underestimated. And the fact that 
there’s a regular link with European culture, 
through a European orchestra, says a lot about 
the community." 

The ongoing love affair between Daytona and the 
LSO began in 1966 when the festival started up as 
the brainchild of Tippen Davidson, proprietor of 
the local News-Journal newspaper and toughly ded- 
icated arts enthusiast. The 150 came then, and has 
been invited back ever since. It has now played more 
concerts in Daytona than anywhere else outride Lon- 
don and, given the affection so warmly shown to iL 
has no intention of stopping No nonsense about 
arriving at the airport and routinely piling into coach- 
es. for instance. This year, as usual, the players were 
driven through the town in a 30-strong motorcade 
complete with motorcycle escort. “Let's be honest," 
a happy-looking LSO member admitted to me at 
yet another post-concert party laid on by their tire- 
lessly hospitable hosts. “It’s different from playing 
on a wet November evening at the Barbican." 


The climate and settingmay be gorgeous, but the 
orchestra does a lot more than play volleyball on the 
beach. This year's schedule of seven concerts in 10 
days, plus a substantia] crop of chamber concerts and 
educational work, saw to that An afternoon “mini 
concert" in a local church beside the Halifax River 
featured the erotically named Deutz Trio-aka Paul 
Edmund-Davies, Rcy Carter and John Alley, the 
LSO’s co-principal flute and oboe and principal pi- 
ano. Delivering their choice of music (Quantz, K5b- 
ler, Chaminade, etc) with unperftmctoiy expertise, 
they also had their audience eating out of their hands 
as they chatted between numbers, with Alley rem- 
iniscing about his erstwhile organ teacher's position 
at a London crematorium (“It’s actually quite a well- 
paid job. And there’s always work"). Robert Bour- 
ton’s talk before one of the LSO's evening concerts 
switched deftly between demonstrating the techni- 
cal intricacies of his bassoon and telling stories, in- 
cluding the best Beecham one I’ve yet heard. 
(Sorry, but it would take too long to tell here.) 

For the Youth Concert, the 2500-seat Peabody 
Auditorium was packed. On the platform was the 
LSO and, playing alongside the section principals. 


young instrumentalists picked from schools and col- 
leges all over Florida. The LSO's “music anima- 
teur" Richard McNicol, changing gear fluently 
between compering and conducting, secured a neat 
performance of Prokofiev’s Peter and the ^/(pan- 
tomime hisses for the LSO’s unfazed trio of horns 
representing the Wolf; fervent applause for every- 
one else). His younger-than-average audience was 
having a fine day out, of course. Were they also 
listening? Judging from those immediately around 
me, I think they really were. 

Enter at this point legendary cellist Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, to conduct the festival’s two dosing con- 
certs. (“That man never seems to need to sleep,” 
says an LSO violinist in affectionate despair.) Just 
off a transatlantic flight that had been followed by 
two three-hour orchestra rehearsals on the trot, 
the 70-year-old Rostropovich really did look as fresh 
as a daisy while we talked about life, art and his 
choice of programmes. Of Tthaikovsky’s and 
Shostakovich's Fifth Symphonies: “Maybe in Lon- 
don or Paris now I would not do these ones. But 
here, many people will be hearing them for the first 
time. They’re a good place to start" Of Rodion 


Shchedrin's StOddm: “It was the 
first piece that could be offi- 
cially dedicated to me by a 
Russian composer after I left 
Russia in 1974. So ft is very im- 
portant to me." Of his Icss- 

quick-than-prcferred passage 

through American immigra- 
tion at Atlanta airport: “They 
are organised. A little too 
much sometimes. But maybe 
this is one reason why they are 
a great nation. Also, when the 
man at immigration speaks to 
you, somehow you know that he 
‘ has a big country behind him!" 

In the event, the idea of one 
big country speaking musical- 
ly to another in Stikhira didn't 
quite come off. “What was that 
all about?” someone asked me 
in the interval. I only had an 
idea because, in his engaging 
and excellent pre-conccrt talk, 
Shchedrin himself had ex- 
plained that Stikhira is an an- 
cient form of Russian religious 
chant The work’s development 
of this opening idea, interact- 
ing with assorted bell-sounds 
(real or paraphrased), was con- 
centrated and impressive. So 
why no programme note, nor 
any spoken introduction from 
anyone? No wonder the audi- 
ence was left floundering. 

But this was an untypical slip- 
up in a festival otherwise stud- 
ded with things to remember. 
There was Jean-Yves 
Thflraudet’s scintillating play- 
ing of Saint-Saens’s Fifth Piano 
Concerto in Nagano's second 
concert. In Rostropovich's first, 
there was 14-year-old Helen 
Huang’s likeable, no-nonsense 
way with Beethoven’s First Pi- 
ano Concerto-how her young 
talent will develop is anyone's 
guess, but it’s certainly there - 
and Roy Carter's lovely balance 
of inrisrveness and elegance in 
Mozart's Oboe Concerto. 

There was also Ros- 
tropovich's mighty interpreta- 
tion of Shostakovich’s Fifth, to which the LSO 
responded with playing of lustrous power and, in 
the slow movement, pin-dropping quietness and 
beauty - all much enhanced by the Peabody Au- 
ditorium's full and dear acoustic, which allowed 
the Symphony’s final peroration to thunder with 
an immensity that thrilled. The young lady sitting 
next to me - tall, statuesque, and with boundless 
warmth towards everything and everyone around 
her -interrupted her passionate applause to stretch 
out before her a brown arm of seemingly endless 
length. “Wow! That was wonderfuL Look at my 
arm . " (I did.) “It’s got goosepimples along ft." Rus- 
sia had indeed spoken to America, through an Eng- 
lish orchestra that’s currently on exceptional 
form. I'm glad I was there to hear it happen. 

Sir Georg Solti conducts the LSO in Verdi's Requiem 
at the Proms on Friday ] 2 Sept, 730pm, Royal Albert 
Had {booking: 0171-589 8212) and lav on Radio 3. 
Sir Colin Davis conducts Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo (soloist’ Midori) and Walton's First Sympho- 
ny at the opening of the LSO's 1997198 Barbican 
season on 23,24 Sept (booking: 0171-638 8891) 


It’s like dancing on Eire 

Siobhan Dolan discovers why so many get a kick out of copying Riverdance 


D ancing cheek to cheek is not 
an image readily assodated 
with Irish dancing, but so 
huge was the tum-out’at the 
South Bank's recent Down by 
the Riverdance day that by the end of the 
stepdance class for beginners, most par- 
ticipants had. in trying to master the dev- 
ilishly tricky footwork, knocked heads 
with the novice next to them. Still, 
unlike most other dance lessons, the 
pain did not extend to an elbow in the 
face: this was Irish dancing in its most 
formal sense, so any arm movement was 
strictly verboten. 

The event, part of the SBC’s Blitz fes- 
tival, which runs until Sunday, featured 
workshops and performances celebrating 
both the established and more progres- 
sive strands of Irish dancing An esti- 


mated 1,000 enthusiasts attended, many 
from overseas - including visitors from 
Slovakia, France and Spain - as well, of 
course, as a substantial Irish contingent 
• Yet until recently, the organisers of 
Blitz would probably not even have con- 
sidered putting on such a day, let alone 
imagined that it could prove such a 
crowd-puller. Irish dance used to have a 
serious image problem. Expressionless, 
humourless, sexless - it scored perfect 
sixes on every count 
But that was before Riverdance. Amid 
all the nil points and cheesy beats of the 
1994 Eurovision Song Contest some- 
thing much more significant launched 
itself before a global audience of 300 mil- 
lion. When the lord of the dance himself, 
Michael Flatley, exploded on to the 
stage, arms flailing, it was as momentous 


in its own way as William Webb Ellis's 
decision to pick up the ball and run. 

Three years later, the beat goes on, and 
despite the widely reported rift between 
Flatley and his co- revivalists, both tradi- 
tionalists and modernisers in the indus- 
try continue to bask in Riverdance’s glow. 

Moira Clerkin, organiser of Down By 
the Riverdance and co-founder of Clerfcin- 
works, has no doubt about Riverdance’s 
impact on public perceptions. “It has had 
great influence in terms of profile,” she 
says. "People now know how skilful our 
dancing is and don't think of it as some 
fringe, folk, weird, backward thing. The 
Irish dancing world hadn’t been prepared 
to step out and look at itself until, it has 
to be said, Michael Flatley and Moya 
Doherty saw its theatrical potential and 
realised it could go on a world stage.” 


“YOU’LL LOVE IT TO DEATH...made my heart ache, myeyes weep and my 

BELLY LAUGH... WHAT MORE CAN YOU ASK FROM A MOVIE?" X ★ ★ ★ ★ S' 



“This is 
a brilliant 
film and 
you’ll 
laugh 
until 
you cry” 

NEW WOMAN 
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see after 
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For Linda Fry day, who runs dance 
schools in Dartford and south-east London, 
Riverdance has opened up new doors for 
her pupils. "Before, Irish dandngcame to 
a standstill when the girls got to about 17 

- they either gave it up or became teach- 
ers. Now there’s such a great demand from 
foDow-ups to Riverdance that they can work 
towards auditions. It’s wonderful. ” 

John Brooks is also a teacher, as well 
as a competition judge. His son Ciaran is 
currently touring with Riverdance. Brooks 
reports a surge of interest in Irish danc- 
ing from people of all ages. “I get hun- 
dreds of phone calls, in particular want- 
ing to know where there are adult 
classes,” he says. “Certainly, every teacher 
I know is getting a lot more enquiries. As 
well as encouraging a lot of young peo- 
ple to start, Riverdance has also brought 
people back in who drifted away when 
they were 12 and 13.” 

Brooks confirms the knock-on effect 
Riverdance has bad in improving standards 
in the traditional competitions. More 
participants means more rigorous stan- 
dards and higher quality. “These days, 
dancers competing at open level have to 
be very fit," Brooks says. “They have to put 
more in - give up their football, for 
example -if they want to take it seriously." 

While a<^o^edgmgRn>mfcz/rce’s role 
in making Irish dancing more palatable, 
Clerkin emphasises that its success owed 
a lot to numerous other professionals 
who had been strengthening and devel- 
oping the tradition for some time. “I have 
to say that others of us saw the potential 
years ago but unfortunately didn't have 
the necessary money or the glitz," Clerkin 
says. “We’ve got such a firm basis with the 
discipline and what can be done with it 
that it cries out for elements of it to be 
played about with in a theatrical way. 
Irish dancing has always had people pre- 
pared to do something different with it 

- to move the upper half of the body, for 
example, and to experiment with other 
types of dance. Some might say that stops 
us being different but I think we can be 
confident enough of its beauty and skill 
not to worry that it will get diluted." 



Raney some footwork? Get jigging the Ttiverdance' way 


REX 


As the South Bank's workshop proved, 
it's not just those of Irish extraction who 
have been persuaded to take it up. June 
Armstrong, who lives in London but is 
from Barbados, was an instant convert in 
1994. “I was mesmerised by Riverdance . ' . 
The music really gets to you and I love the . 
rhythms. The hardest thing for me is the 
discipline, keeping my hands by my side. 
We, as Wesi Indians, like to move them 
and stamp our feet" Her whole family, 
which also includes a large Asian element, 
is siniQaxly enthusiastic. “At Christmas, we 
all put Riverdance on, stand in front of the 
television and practise our moves." 

Clerkin believes that the fact that Irish 
dancing is so rigidly -different to other 
dance forms is integral to its popularity. 
“You’ve got dancers who are able to leap 
through the air and do amazingly dextrous 
things with their feet with not so much as 
a flicker of a muscle in the upper half of 
the body - the result is a unique dance 
form which everyone wants to come and 
look at" 

The synchronised tapping of the feet on 
a vast scale has also captured audiences' 
imaginations. “Irish dancing adapts itkelf 
very well to tricky Balkan rhythms,®- 
Clerkin explains. “5/8 and 7/8, for exam- 
ple. It gets your head in a spin, as we're 
used to 4/4 and 6/8, but this, combined 
with the intricate footwork, is what mates 
the experience 's© exciting." 

Perhaps the most significant change 
wrought by Flatley, Butler and company 
was a much-needed injection of sex 
appeaL Clerkin agrees: “When you look 
at the traditional costumes, masses of 


green velvet and embroidery, they're 
absolutely appalling to move in - it's like 
dancing under a pair of curtains,” she 
says. “Suddenly, we’ve got shoulderless, 
backless, low-cut mini-dresses and long 
. black legs. Of course it’s sexy." She also 
points to the Mr Darcy effect; in her eyes, 
mean and moody also draws audiences 
in. “There is something very seductive 
about dancers with totally expressionless 
faces, while all this power is going 
through their feer.” 

Irish dancing may be at an all-time high 
but Clerkin is convinced that it will con- 
tinue to get stronger through embracing 
elements from other cultures. “Look at 
how Irish music has developed with other 
world music," she says. “That’s not to say 
that there’s no room for tradition - 
there’s room for both. But, ironically, by 
experimenting with new things, it makes 
audiences all the more interested in 
going back and seeing where it started and 
what it’s all about" 

But forget the sell-out world tours of 
Riverdance, the spoofs on Comic Relitf 
and Guinness’s decision to use Irish 
dandng in its £4m advertising campaign 
for Harp. What more evidence do you 
need than the fact that, for the first time 
in Blitz's 12-year history, Peggy Spencers 
ballroom dancing day has been toppled 
from its position as the No 1 crowd-puller. 
■Thanks to Down by the Riverdance, even 
Peggy's been tangoed. 

Blitz is at the Royal Festival Halt South 
Bank Centre, London SE1 (0171-960 
4242) today and tomorrow 
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Seeing is disbelieving 

c ... THEATRE Blinded by Love 

Edinburgh International Conference Centre 


REVIEWS 


B linded by Love is like a 
berserk collaboration 
between Pedro Almod- 
ovar and Luigi Pirandello. Per- 
formed with rapacious zest by 
the Catalan company. La 
Cubans, the show sends the 
conventions of theatre and of 
film on a sublimely idiotic yet 
thought-provoking collision 
course. Seeing is disbelieving 
here as these different worlds 
literally interpenetrate. 

Before you get to the audito- 
rium. you're shepherded by 
bossy joke-officials through an 
exhibition which suggests that 
Catalan culture was dreamt up 
by some maniacally Catholic 
Julian Clary. Things are no less 
camp inside, as you settle down 
to watch a movie teeming with 
dayglo-coloured human carica- 
tures and full of naff Sixties-style 
song and dance about a 17-year- 
old orphan girl on a trip to 
Barcelona. 

Her blonde coiffure would win 
her medals at Cruft's but the fea- 
tures underneath are strangely 
wizened. ThaL this cutesy dolly- 
bird is being played by Esirellii’a, 
a 50-year-old former child star 
(splendidly played, in turn, by 
Anna Barraehina), is not the 
only thing that is exposed when 
the actress huffily brings the film- 
ing to a halt over a messy script 
change involving pigeon shit. To 
the idea that this is a film about 


the troubled making of a movie, 
there sa further twist here in the 
brilliantly handled pretence that 
the movie is still being made as 
wc watch and that we. the theatre 
audience, can help or hinder its 
completion. 

In the row in front of me, a 
woman resembling some hot- 
blooded Hispanic Mrs Merton 
started loudly accusing her male 
neighhour of touching her up. 
Wherever the aggressive, torch- 
wielding ushers re-seated her. the 
complaint was the same. Already 
faced with the terrible problem of 
how to placate Bstrellita (newly 
discovered to be pregnant), the 
flamboyantly gay director and the 
seedy old producer peer out in 
giant close-up beseeching the 
disruptive audience not to make 
things worse. 

Finally, the director's domi- 
neering mother is driven to 
bursting through (he screen, 
bustling up the aisle and sweep- 
ing “Mrs Merlon” back up into 
the film where, of course, she 
serenely persists in handbagging 
supposed molesters. This 
launches the show’s anarchic 
and technically breathtaking traf- 
fic between the worlds of two 
and three dimensions, and of 
“then" and “now". The joins are 
seamless as the characters 
blithely disregard all forms of 
border control and - playing 
around with notions of theatrical 


“presence” and movie “magic” - 
alternate between celluloid and 
cellular existence. 

The film at one point even 
catches fire and the performers 
are all ejected through the screen 
into the theatre like variations on 
the metaphysically lost characters 
of Pirandello - in search of a 
movie rather than an author. 
Dazzlingiy directed and con- 
ceived by Jordi Milan, the show 
is too high-spirited and daft to 
dwell on its philosophical impli- 
cations, though its sufficiently 
humourless PhD student could 
have a field day with iL 

Itemed of its unnervingly par- 
ticipatory nature. I'd thought of 
looking up the Catalan for “For- 
give me, i'm severely disabled". 
But I don't think that would 
have stopped them, especially as 
both the live and the film strands 
climax on a kitschily Catholic 
miracle curing Estrellita’s blind- 
ness and on a swaying pop song 
procession to the Virgin that 
Fellini himself might have found 
a tad over the lop. 

If you fancy clambering into 
ecclesiastical drag as a candle- 
waving penitent 'in a costume 
that marries Ronald Firbank 
and the Ku-Klux-Klan, this is 
just the show for you. 

7b 23 Au g (exc Mon 18). Spm. 
Booking: 0131-473 2000 

Paul Taylor 


Rich Hall: Too hot for Bedouins to handle 



EDINBURGH 

FE^AL 

DIARY 


T he first thing I noticed 
about Edinburgh this 
year, as I stepped out of 
the train station into the 
streets, was how subdued it 
seemed. Gone were the 
skanky, effervescent uni- 
students, hawking their 
leaflets. Gone were the stilt- 
men, guitar-bashers, mudmen. 
troglodyte dance troupes and 
other peripheral Fringe street 
detritus. Gone was the Scott 
Memorial, the Castle, 

Arthur’s Seat. I looked down 
at the banks of the lazy Tyne, 
and realised I’d gotten off at 
Newcastle. 

I cajoled a lift from a donkey 
wagon and driver and we took 
the old coal route from 
Newcastle to Edinburgh via 
Jedburgh. The Cheviot Hills 
are gorgeous this time of year. 


covered in brilliant displays of 
poverty, listlessness and bad 
TV reception. Jedburgh is near 
where the river TWeed meets 
up with the Corduroy and 
Velour rivers and life is hard 
there because the rivers clash 
sc* badly. 

We pulled into Nazareth 
feeling about half-past dead. I 
said to someone. “Mister, can 
you find me a place to lay my 
head?” but in truth I was just 
retreading the lyrics to an old 
song by The Band, so we 
pushed on for Edinburgh. 

We reached it late that night 
and I don’t really need to 
describe the streets to you (see 
paragraph one). 

Edinburgh is a city full of 
mirth. Edinburgh is a city full 
of mayhem. Edinburgh is a city 
full of every comedian on 
earth. They throw up on you at 
3am. 

Edinburgh is a city that sings 
- of ceilidhs and bagpipes and 
beer. Edinburgh lets England 
pull its strings - but it won’t by 
this time next year! 

At present Edinburgh is in a 
trenchant frame of mind. The 
three-week festival is its 
superficial “party” face, hut 
underneath something seismic 
is taking place. Edinburgh has 
more control over the 
governing of its festival than of 
its own affairs. This is 
changing. Scotland will soon 


be its own landlord, if you will. 
Which only makes sense. 

Personally. I look at the 
whole deal this way. Scotland 
and England are like two sides 
of a semi-detached house 
(with Wales in the basement, 
screaming “More heat!”). 

They are neighbours. They 
have to get on. Both secretly 
think the other is having a 
better time. England has more 
parties but they usually end at 
11pm. Scotland's parties are 
fewer but go on all night. Also 
the liquor is better. There. 
That explains it, and feel free 
to call me anytime you need 
an incredibly complex intra- 
national problem reduced to a 
cartoon explanation. 

My show is called Louisiana 
Hayride and is performed in a 
room so hot Bedouins are 
walking out midway through. I 
come on-stage every night 
and, within five minutes, Fm 
sweating like a one-legged 
man in an arse-kicking 
contest. Why people pay to 
see a civilised man perspire 
to the point of losing his 
ocular fluid is beyond me but, 
God bless ’em, they do. It’s 
why I love Edinburgh. It keeps 
you humble. 

Rich Hall's ‘Louisiana Hayride’ is 
at the Gilded Balloon (venue 38), 
233 Colgate, to 30 Aug (exc 24). 
Booking: 0131-226 2151 



Captivating canvas: John Singer Sargent's ‘Lady Agnew of Lochnaw’, 1892 

Lady fortune 

ART The Portrait of a Lady National Gallery of Scotland 


P ortraiture is 'well served by the National Galleries 
of Scotland at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. There 
is the triumphant Raeburn exhibition staged by the 
Portrait Gallery at the Royal Scottish Academy. “The 
Face of Denmark” at the Portrait Gallery itself and, at 
the National Gallery on the Mound, an exhibition built 
around a single picture - John Singer Sargent’s portrait 
of Gertrude, Lady Agnew of Lochnaw. 

“The Portrait of a Lady”, as they’ve called it with a 
nod to Sargent's friend and fellow ex-patriate Ameri- 
can Henry James, is a biographical exhibition twice over. 
It presents, in miniature, the story of Sargent's career 
and of the subject whose celebrated beauty catapulted 
them both into the public eye when her portrait was first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1893. 

Sargent’s name was already known by then. His smoul- 
dering, snooty portrait of Madame Gautrea had shocked 
Paris society nearly 10 years earlier, and his masterly mar- 
riage of Impressionism and Pre-Rapha elitism, Carnation 
Lily Lily Rose , had been bought for the British nation as 
early as 1887. It was, however. Lady Agnew that estab- 
lished his credentials as the painter of Edwardian soci- 
ety and brought queues of London’s most fashionable 
to his studio door. 

It is a remarkable picture: faultlessly beautiful and 
perfectly painted. She sits, slightly slumped in a bergere , 
one arm trailing down its side. Her white gown and pur- 
ple sash, the Chinese hanging behind her head and the 
loosely brushed flowers that decorate the chair are all 
painted with matchless virtuosity. Like most of Sargent’s 


best work, the Agnew portrait is most exciting at its 
edges, the freer and bolder the better, but, unusually 
for him. this picture has an added quality that marks 
it apart. There is. in her look, a hint of psychological 
tension, as if she may actually be thinking about some- 
thing other than being painted. It may have helped that 
she was ill at the time: a little distracted perhaps, but 
the effect is a far more serious picture than those that 
surround iL 

There are 23 other works by Sargent in the exhibi- 
tion and a number by his contemporaries, but there is 
nothing in any of them that comes close to the brilliance 
of Lady A tew. Remarkable as it is. I'm not sure that 
it justifies an exhibition to itself: for all of the gilded 
glamour that fills these canvases, the experience of the 
show doesn’t add up to very much. The painting. like 
some of the people they depieu seem too much like the 
triumph of style over comenL 

Late in his career, having turned from portraiture 
to landscape, fed up with what he perceived as the vacu- 
ity of his former profession, Sargent said that “a por- 
trait is a picture in which there is something wrong with 
the mouth”. Step next door to the Raeburn exhibition 
at the RSA and you'll realise that, in other hands, and 
at other times, the art of portraiture offersother, more 
satisfying alternatives. 

7 he Portrait of a Ladv: Sargent and Lath' Agnew' to 19 
October (0131-624 6200) 

Richard lngleby 
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Mars 

POP Matthew Sweet 

LA2, London 


B y rights, the power-pop mer- 
chant Matthew Sweet should 
need no introduction. Since his 
breakthrough 1991 album Girlfriend , 
the nectarous- voiced Nebraskan has 
been spilling out beautifully balanced 
melodies punctured with dynamic gui- 
tars that form an unmistakable sound 
(though the spirit of Chilton, Lennon, 
Parsons and Brian Wilson are handy 
reference points for the uninitiated). 

Back in the States, his albums turn 
gold and, wherever he plays, there is 
a “Full House” sign and a smattering 
of stars on the guest-list. Although 
there were members of Silver Sun, 3 
Colours Red and others of that breed 
in the crowd on Wednesday night, it 
was an occasion for the ordinary fan. 
Most of them hadn’t seen him since 
1993; one of the reasons Sweet hasn’t 
had much European success is that he 
has a real problem about gening on a 
plane. Thankfully, his label stuck him 
on the QE2 to come to promote his 
latest album - Blue Sky on Mars. 

Given the four-year lapse, it was 
little surprise that the LA2 was a sold- 
out sweatbox. Right from the start, 
when they hurled themselves into 
“Come to California", it was clear 
that Sweet and his band of long-stand- 
ing had come to please. Including fre- 
quent introductions that put him up 
for the title of most unassuming and 
unpretentious man in rock, he man- 
aged to squeeze in 21 songs in just 
under 90 minutes. The faithful 
shouted out their favourite songs at 
every opportunity and while he would 
have had to have played another two 
hours to satisfy all demands, the set 
list gave a good reflection of every- 
thing since Girlfriend. In so doing, it 
revealed lyrics that document love's 
ups and downs, and flit between 
Loserville and hedonism. 

No sooner had the feedback died 
down from the last song (“Sick of 
Myself" - the closest he’s come to a 
hit single) than the sound of a thou- 
sand pairs of hands clapping had guar- 
anteed an encore. “Missing Time” 
came first and then the lights faded 
and Sweet was alone at the piano for 
a crisp version of the sublimely mov- 
ing “I Almost Forgot”. That would 
have been a perfeef end but well, he 
doesn't come here often, and like four 
eager-to-please schoolboys, the band 
bounced back to stretch the usually 
stringent curfew limits of the LA2 with 
four upbeat numbers. 

It all ended, amid threats of the 
plug being pulled, with a swift can- 
ter through “Teenage Kicks”. That 
Undertones song, as we’re so often 
told, is one of the perfect pop 
moments, but the fact is that Sweet 
also has a stack of his own. Given that 
this country has been indulging itself 
•in the much paler Britpop thing over 
the past few years, it’s one big puz- 
zle as to why this Matthew Sweet guy 
still often needs an introduction. 

Tim Perry 
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EXCELLENT 


THE OPERA 

Platee 


Mark Morris directs and choreographs 
with comic zest Rameau's parodic 
baroque opera Platee. The Royal Opera 
House's first production since being made 
homeless was at the Edinburgh Festival 
Theatre. Jean-Paul Fouchecourt sings the 
high-tenor title role as a frog in drag and 
the singing chorus belch from a swampy 
orchestral pit, while Morris's own dance 
company proride a pantomime energy in 
couture by Isaac Mizrahi. 


Raymond MoneJle enthused: “A 
marvellous piece... full of satire and 
pathos... it should touch the heart a bit, but 
it's hard to commiserate with a frog." “A 
spectacle which defies comparison with 
anything else on the operatic stage, ” 
marvelled the FT. The Times applauded 
Fouchecourt "who manages to preserve 
the dignity of Alastair Sim and the chaste 
flirtatiousness of Jack Lemmon on similar 
assignments", while The Guardian 
concluded: "It's a bit like The Tales of 
Beatrix Potter , only far sexier and more 
dangerous, and with infinitely better music.* 

Transfers to the Barbican Centre, 

London EC2 (0171-638 8891) from 
22 September. 


Sparkling pantomime opera 
for the child in us all. 




THE BALLET 

Tharp! 


THE ALBUM 


Celebrated choreographer Twyla Tharp 
brings together 11 dancers hand-picked 
from the US and Europe in three new 
pieces which come under the self 
praclamatory banner of Tharp!. The 
choice of music is eclectic, ranging 
from early American hymns to Philip 
Glass's sadly mundane re-working of 
David Bowie’s Heroes. Only 66 comes 
up to the usual Thaip scratch, but the 
programme is athletically entertaining. 


“The dancers are sensational," 
exclaimed Louise Levene, “but it is a 
pity that Tharp has yet to make her 
new dancers the works they really 
deserve". “Assembled in lazy haste," 
grumbled a disappointed Guardian, 
only appeased by the “pair of lovers 
who indulge in some hilariously tense, 
hormone-drenched sex'. The Times 
was equally titillated by dancers “Stahl 
and Robinson... so jazzy-cool and 
sexy-hot that suddenly the lovers' spat 
gets to the very heart of what Tharp is 
all about". 

Tharp! was at The Playhouse, 

Edinburgh. Its now finished, but there’s 
more dance to see - try the Netherlands 
Dance Theatre Ill’s Tears of laughter, 
28-30 Aug (0331-473 2000). 


Superb dancing but flat 
choreography made 
Tharp’s Edinburgh run a 
mild disappointment. 


d 


Oasis’s Be Here Now 


Next week the brothers Gallagher 
expect us to be quivering in deferential 
anticipation outside HMV as we wait to 
rush in, sweating and screaming, to lay 
our hands on their latest magnum 
opus, Be Here Now. The real question 
is not whether Oasis are bigger than 
the Beatles, who were bigger than 
Jesus, but if anyone can be bothered to 
listen to a third album of chugging 
chords and Mancunian whine. 


“Much the same as before, only louder 
and denser," cowers Andy Gill, who 
sneaks in a sty attack: “It sounds like 
nothing quite so much as The Beaties 
crossed with Status Quo." The Telegraph 
was overwhelmed, wondering “just 
when the kitchen sink is going to make 
an appearance". The Mirror heralds “the 
most eagerly awaited album since the 
Beaties unleashed Sgt Pepper 30 years 
ago”, but Terry Major-Ball disagrees in 
77>e Guardian: “a reminder of a late 
night on orange juice at Peter 
Stringfeltow’s night dub". 

Be Here Now is released on 21 August 
on Creation records. 


Opinion is divided. 
Decide for yourself (by 
listening to your little 
brother's copy). 
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HAVE A FREE 

DRINKONUS 

So come along to your local 
Thomas Cook shop on Saturday 16th August ! 


Thomas 

Cook 


Foreign Exchange 
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nobles and tradesmen who 
formed lodges for fellowship. 
As parr of foe process histor- 
ians now call “the invention of 
tradition", they forged for 
themselves a legendary ances- 
try which related how an flite 
of masons had banded 
together ever since King 
Solomon had ordained the 
building of the Temple in Old 
Testament times. Thereafter, 
masons had been involved 
with every great feat of royal 
or national construction, all 
the way up to Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Why the symbolic attraction 
of building, rather than any 
other trade or livery com- 
pany, for these gentlemen’s 
clubs? It was partly because of 
the values associated (ideally, 
at least) with the building 


trade. Buddings were symbols 
of civilisation, strength, solid- 
ity, endurance; the builder’s 
art was fair and square, the 
geometry which formed its 
foundations also underpinned 
the hidden harmony of the 
cosmos. Not least. Free- 
masons liked to depict the 
Deity Himself as the Great 
Architect of the Universe. 

From the beginning, rules 
of conduct were drawn up for 
the lodges and rites of passage 
fixed with great precision. 
Crucial to these were certain 
mysterious names and terms, 
and esoteric symbols and ges- 
tures, purportedly going back 
to Hiram, Solomon's builder. 
This mumbo-jumbo was not 
intended to spell out a whole 
way of life, a new morality of 
right and wrong, a road to sal- 


vation, but rather was meant 
to cement the solidarity of the 
brotherhood. 

It is because rituals have 
been so central, Piatigorsky 
argues, that, as movements go, 
Freemasonry has undergone 
less change mid suffered fewer 
schisms over the last tbree 
centuries than almost any 
other sect or creed. The secret 
of Freemasonry lies in being a 
corpus of ceremonies 
designed not to save souls or 
change the world, but to 
uphold solidarity within. 

What this means, Piati- 
gorsky boldly claims, is some- 
thing Masons themselves gen- 
erally deny: Freemasonry is a 
religion - or, at least, a reli- 
gious phenomenon. And so it 
was meant to be from the 
very start - a syncretist faith 


which would be perfectly com- 
patible with various Christian 
confessions, with Judaism or 
other faiths, something which 
would approximate to a “nat- 
ural religion”, open to all men. 
This ideal embodied the fer- 
vent desire of its codifiers to 
create a faith which would 
unite peoples in brotherhood 
rather than (as with traditional 
Christianity) slaughtering 
them in the name of the 
Church; hence the appeal of 
Freemasonry to Enlighten- 
ment figures such as Mozart 

Interpreting musty Masonic 
documents and interviewing 
prominent Masons, Piati- 
gorsky affords rich insight into 
a body of practices which has 
continued to grow in appeal (ft 
is said there are 700,000 
Freemasons in Britain, 3.5 
million in the USA) despite a 
general decline of religious - 
faith and secularisation at 
large. Maybe this success 
stems from meeting a thirst for 
ritual which liberalising faiths 
such as Anglicanism no longer 
satisfy. That would also 
explain the abiding hostility of 
Roman Catholicism towards . 
the craft ! 

Piatigorsky raises more i 
questions than he answers. 
Why, one would like to know, ' 
given Free masonry’s sincere 
commitment to a “universal- 
ism” transcending creed, 
colour and nationality, has 
the movement been so big- 
oted in its exclusion of 
women? 

That misogyny is partial- i 
lariy interesting in the light of , 
a brief episode of Masonic 
history which Piatigorsky 
□ever addresses: the early 
lodges of the Netherlands, 
which did occasionally admit . 
women. Then, can we really 
accept his view that Free- | 
masonry has typically been , 
“apolitical”? On his own 
admission. Continental Free- 
masonry in the 18th century 
was openly antagonistic to 
the old regime; more recently 
in Britain, lodges have some- I 
times looked like the Tory 
Party at supper. 1 

Above all, one would have ' 
liked his judgement as to bow i 
much of the esoteric creed 1 
laid bare here is actually 1 
known to, let alone believed 
in by, your average plumber, . 
publican or policeman Mason i 
in Manchester or Milwaukee. 
But for making the secrets of 
the craft less sinister, if no 1 ess 
bizarre. Professor Piatigorsky I 
deserves our handshake. 


Roy Porter squares up to the secretive creed that claims to link King 
Solomon’s builder with plumbers and policemen today 


Who’s Afraid of Freemasons? 
The phenomenon of 
Freemasonry by Alexander 
Piatigorsky, Hanril! Press, £25 

F orget the catchy title: 
the subtitle gives a 
true guide to this 
book’s agenda. This 
is not yet another 
exposd of middle-class middle- 
aged males with their trouser 
legs rolled up, doing school- 
boyish thing ? at rowdy dinners. 
Nor is it an investigation into 
the secret cliques of Masons 
who, rumour has it, clinch 
insider business deals, pay off 
the police and receive favours 
from the bench thanks to a 
genteel version of the Mafia 
principle of looking after your 
own. Rather, this is a serious 
philosophical inquiry con- 
ducted by someone with aU 
the credentials for such an 
investigation. A self-confessed 
non-Mason, Piatigorsky is a 
professor of comparative reli- 
gion at the University of Lon- 
don, with books on Buddhism 
and mythology under his belt. 
His mission is to probe the 
much mocked but little 
explained “secrets” of the 
“craft”. AU those weird sym- 
bols - the compasses and 
aprons, the squares and gavels 
- all those rituals of initiation, 
all those hierarchies of office 
and uniforms (the brethren of 
the first, second and third 
degree): what do they mean? 

lb grasp what Freemasonry 
purports to stand for, it is 
essential, Piatigorsky main- 
tains, to go back to its very 
roots. For it was then that its 
enduring rites and rules were 
established (set in stone, one 
might say). Free masonry as we 
know it emerged around the 
dawn of the 18th century, a 
distant descendant of the con- 
gregations of practical stone- 
masons who had flourished 
since the Middle Ages. 

“Speculative" masons -that 
is, those more genteel 
brethren who did not actually 
hew stones - were a mix of 
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Held hostage by 
the Vatican 

Peter Stanford explores the Roman folly that 
shamed the Papacy 


TheKklnappirvafEdgardoMortaraby 

David Kertzer, Picador, £37.99 


I n one of the most eloquent inter-faith ges- 
tures of his pontificate, John Paul II became 
in 1986 the first pope ever to visit a syna- 
gogue. He joined Rome’s Jewish commun- 
ity at their place of worship on the Lungotevere 
and apologised with heartfelt sincerity for 
Christianity’s long history of anti-Semitism. 

The gruesome details of the Church’s almost 
2,000 years erf persecution of its spiritual older 
brothers and sisters are well known - from the 
medieval demonising of the Jews by the Inquis- 
ition, through successive expulsions and mas- 
sacres, down to the Vatican's shameful silence 
in the face of the Holocaust. The idea that Jews 
had committed defcide by Jailing Jesus was only 
finally refuted by Rome in 1965. Until then it 
had fuelled one of the most hateful vendettas 
in the history of h umankind . 

John Paul’s gesture of reconciliation had a 
much more particular - if widely neglected - 
context, as David Kertzer now reveals. Just over 
a century earlier. Pope Pius IX bad shown his 
utmost contempt for Rome’s Jewish cofaumm- 
ity when he refused their anguished pleas for 
the return of six-year-old Edgardo Mortara to 
his Jewish parents. Where John Paul sat with 
head bowed, listening to the tynagoguechoir 
ainging a hymn chanted by Jews on their way 
to the Auschwitz gas chambers, another pope 
at the dawn of the modern period denied Jews 
any civil rights and played God over the future 
of their children. 

Edgardo was seized in 1858 at dead of night 
from his loving parents by the Inquisition. The 
boy, it was said, had been secretly baptised by 
a Catholic servant girl in the Mor- 
tara household when she feared 
for his life during an illness. 

According to the perverse logic of 
the time, that made him a Catholic 
- and no Catholic could be 
brought up by Jewish parents. 

After they had got over their 
initial shock, the Mortaras acted 
like many other victims of mis- 
carriages of justice since. They 
kept believing someone in author- 
ity would realise that it was all a 
terrible mistake. While they 
patiently petitioned Pope Pius to 
overturn the Inquisition’s deci- 
sion, word of their ordeal spread 
first through Italy’s Jewish com- 
munities, then to Jews in Europe 
and North America, and finally to 
national and world political leaders. 

Kertzer, an American social 
anthropologist, follows tire twists 
and turn of this cause On 

one side was the most reactionary 
and fanatical of popes, stuck in a 
medieval time-warp. On the other, 
a new wave of hardened anti-derics 
and opportunistic politicians such 
as Count Cavour, who exploited tiffi 
fate of Edgardo in order to pre- 
cipitate Italian reunification. 

Kertzer argues peisuaavdy that 
Pius’s handling of the whole melo- 
drama provided Cavour with all 
the ammunition he needed to 
convince the French Emperor 
Napoleon III to move against the 


remaining papal territories. Pius, in short, 
demonstrated why bis temporal powers were 
a dangerous anachronism. 

Caught in the middle were the Mortara par- 
ents and their relatives, mentally and physically 

destroyed by separation from their son. Out of 

this h uman drama, Kertzer fashions an illu- 
minatin g history of the decline of church 
power and the rise of an Italian nation. 

Thking the lives of “ordinary” people in extra- 
ordinary ciiaimstances to shed new tight on the 

past is a tricky undertaking. All too often the 
attempt ends up lost between narrative and 
analysis. Kertzer, however, has produced a 
tri umph that deserves to stand alongside such 
classics as Natalie Davies's The Return of Mar- 
tin Guerre and Aldous Huxley’s The Devils of 
Loudon. 

The nampaign to free Edgardo Mortara had 
mixed results. Papal power crumbled, as it 
would surely have done anyway. Italy was 
reunited. The links between Jews around the 
globe were immeasurably strengthened. For the 
list time they co-ordinated a campaign against 
an oppressor and persuaded public opinion and 
politicians to back them. 

But for the Mortaras there was no happy 
ending. On the fall of Rome the teenage 
Edgardo fled to Austria rather than face his 
parents. He was soon afterwards ordained a 
priest and spent the rest of his life as a travel- 
ling evangelist - a strange vaudeville turn, 
reworking his own story to convince others to 
convert. He never saw Ins father again, and only 
late is life re-established contact with his 
mother and siblings. He died in 1940 in Bel- 
gium, just as the Nazis began rounding up Jews 
for the concentration camps. 


Pope Pius 
stuck in a 


DC : a ‘reactionary and fanatical pope, 
medieval time-warp’ 


Swing time with the 
sultans of spin 

John Rentoul hears gossip from Bobby’s gang 


Campaign 1997: how the 
General Election was lean and 
lost by Nicholas Jones, 

Indigo, £8.99 


N ick Jones is an odd 
journalist Indefatig- 
able, persistent, 
obsessive, he is 
always asking questions of any- 
one who will listen, punctuated 
with his trademark “Hm?”. 
He is interested in the 
mechanics of modem political 
communications and fascin- 
ated by the different tactics 
used by press officers, in the 
same way a trainspotter would 
be by an unusual arrangement 
of wheels. like a trainspotter, 
with his tape recorder and 
notebook, hepatientiy records 
the workings of a system which 
most people simply regard as 
a means to an end. 

The result is an odd book 
which in no way justifies its 
subtide - as the explanation 
for Labour’s landslide is a 
complex historical question - 
but is surprisingly interesting 
all the same. Jones's prime 
oddity is that be takes spin 
doctors seriously and sees 
them as the proper subject of 
reporting. 

Like his previous book. 
Soundbites and Spin Doctors, 
much of this one is simply an' 
extended diary of his working 
life as a BBC journalist. That 
means it is weighed down by 
trivia] detail about news stories 
of no lasting importance, but 
studded with revealing bursts 
of dialogue written down 


almost verbatim from Charlie 
Whelan, Alastair Cam 
and David Hill (press ol 
respectively for Gordon 
Brown, Tony Blair and the 
Labour Farty) and from Peter 
Mandelson, who holds a 
mythic status in the spin doc- 
torate. The Tories are much 
less open, and most of the time 
Jones quotes them trotting 
out the party line. His account 
sparks to life when the Labour 
spinners work themselves into 
a lather of foul-mouthed fury 
with journalists or, in the case 
of Whelan on Mandelson, 
start dissing each other. 

Whelan complains to Jones 
that “Mandelson has been bol- 
locking me all morning”, and 
has constantly tried to under- 
mine him. He admits that it 
was he who leaked the identity 
of “Bobby”, the secret friend 
whom Blair thanked in his 
speech after winning the 
Labour leadership. This was 
Maude Ison’s code name, used 
to conceal his role from Blair 
supporters who were hostile to 
him. “I don't care who knows 
what I did after the way Man- 
delson abused me in the lead- 
ership election,” Whelan says. 

This is all trivial enough, 
accept that it is, as Jones points 
out, symptomatic of tensions 
at a higher level, principally 
between Brown and Blair. The 
frustration of the book is that 
he takes it no farther than that. 
After many pages of detailing 
the spinning, specula ting and 
reporting behind Labour’s 
decision not to raise income 


tax on the better-off, for ex- 
ample, Jones concludes that 
there was a real disagreement 
between Tbny Blair and Gor- 
don Brown. Yes, but what 
were the arguments? Why did 
Blair get his way? 

Not only do the motives 
and characters of the big play- 
ers remain shrouded in mys- 
tery; their spin doctors are 
not much better exposed. The 
vignettes of Peter Mandelson, 
for example, do tittle to shed 
.light on the extraordinarily 
complex character at the heart 
of the Government. 

History is something that 
used to be written after the 
dust had settled and the 30- 
year rule had opened the 
records, when great men and 
women started to reflect on 
their lives. Now it is attempted 
in the Sunday newspapers and, 
almost as frequently, in bools 
like this that operate on the 
basis of a 30-minute rule. But 
.a bl urred insight into the way 
politicians and journalists 
interact - normally concealed 
from readers, viewers and 
voters -is still better than find- 
ing out what really happened 
only after many yearn. 
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DIY religion 


Jumping through hoops, clockwise from above 
left: a prospective candidate for freemasonry 
experiences an initiation ritual; Edward VII, just 
one of many royal masons this century; and one 
of the few female apprentices is given a helping 
hand into the brotherhood 
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Behind the wall of words 


I ts often said of the Irish that their greatest 
revenge on Britain was to requisition the 
English language and use it better than the 
English themselves. The Scots road, accord- 
ing to the school of thought promoted by the 
wnter and editor Duncan McLean, is to reclaim 
forms of native “dialect" as a sign of rebellion, 
nationalism and literary transgression - all rolled 
into one tartan juggernaut. So arc Scots writers 
now reduced to being the purveyors of mere oor 
Iriiltie speech, as quaint in its own way as anything 
produced by Walter Scott, except that it now hap- 
pens to be about junkies? 

Of course. Scots - a language as old as standard 
English - has every right not to be called a dialecL 
Furthermore, it has been a mainstream and accept- 
able literary tongue north of the Border for cent- 
uries. Even the colonial-style flunkies of the 18th- 
century Edinburgh literary scene who were then 
trying to remove Scots words from their local lan- 
guage had good things to say about Burns's mus- 
cular and drubbingly authentic verse. 

Among more recent idioms. James Kelman has 
made his Gorbalssprach acceptable to Booker 
judges. Equally implausibly. Irvine Welsh has 
made the most impenetrable argot available to the 
masses all over Britain. And behind Welsh stands 


Roger Clarke wants to hear from tweedy Scots as well as groovy ones 


his editor at Jonathan Cape: Robin Robertson, the 
intriguing eminence grisv of the Scots new wave. 

_ The way that Robertson has brought his exper- 
tise with groovy Scots writing to the service of a 
metropolitan publisher shows how far a oncc- 
marginal phenomenon has come. Now, as if try- 
ing both to rebut the new Scots stereotype of urban 
decay and drugs, and to confirm it. Cape has pub- 
lished Lone Star Swing (£9.99) and Ahead of its 
Time (£9.99). They are respectively written and 
edited by the Ezra Pound of the recent Scots lit- 
erary efflorescence, Duncan McLean himself. 

But what immediately strikes you about some 
of the figures in the anthology Ahead of Its Time 
(an aptly tilled summing-up of McLean's cult 
imprint. The Clocktower Press) is that writers such 
as Alison Kermack often use what passes for 
dialect, when it is in fact a private idiolect. Their 
massaged spellings make individual linguistic 
quirks and accents look like pidgin. 

It is wortying when, for instance, Robert Alan 
Jamieson has to resort to Scandinavian letters in 
his work to make himself feel authentic as a Shet- 
land writer - as if a Dorset writer were to resur- 


rect a Jutish vocabulary and then provide a glos- 
sary, as Jamieson does, to make himself under- 
stood. These things must be kept in perspective. 
It's a shame that the expressive Anglo-Saxon 
“thorn” letter has vanished from English - but that 
is that, even though its sound survives. Writers have 
to accept the ebb and flow of language. 

Despite the references to rebellion ( Clock - 
tower's samizdat offshoot Rebel Inc. was snapped 
up by the Edinburgh publisher Canongate as a 
“happening" imprint), there’s an innate conser- 
vatism to much of the writing in both Ahead of 
Its Time and the new Picador Book of Contem- 
porary Scottish Fiction, edited by Peter Kravitz 
(Picador £16.99). Some of Kravitz and McLean's 
pronouncements have a busy, ardent, folksy, haif- 
cynical and Malcolm McLaren-ish quality. This 
Is the sound of young Turks raging against the 
Establishment shortly before they take it over. 
Does anyone really care if the Scottish Arts 
Council was mean to them? Not really. The fight 
fuelled their cause. Arts bureaucrats have always 
been like that and always will be. 

Even when MeLean travels abroad to Texas, in 


amusing pursuit of his passion for the folk-roots 
of country -western music in Lone Star Swing, he 
can’t forget he’s a Scot. He corrects anti-British 
slurs not by saying these are vile stereotypes, but 
“no. they don’t apply to me because I'm a Scot” . 

He also catches the virus of American racial spe- 
cialisation (he’s interested in culture of the 
Orkneys, where he lives, with its Scandinavian 
antecedents). McLean’s identification with this 
backward-looking aspect of US culture is_ worry- 
ing. but it shows where his true allegiance lies: not 
with the experiments in craft and subject that more 
transgressive writers strive for, especially in the 
States. Rather, it's about fancy dress, kitsch and 
mawkish sentimentality. Nationalism has to be the 
least transgressive subject on the planet 

I'm sure many of the writers included in these 
anthologies would cringe at any notion of nation- 
hood being hung about their shoulders. Welsh, for 
one, has always railed against the provincialism 
of Scots writing, but presumably this is a variety 
of provincialism from which he, Kravitz and 
McLean feel themselves quite safe. The success 
of Welsh (currently writing a novel “about a trans- 


vestite Edinburgh policeman , to be called Filth) 
has been so meteoric that any sensible discussion 
nf his work has to be held on a cultural rather than 
a ninety literary level. Put simply, he is a solitary 
ohenoraenon and a lot of his contemporaries are 
trvine to haul themselves up on his coat-taus. 

Comparing these two anthologies, it’s important 
to distinguish Kravitz’s serious attempt to analyse 
the shifting spectrum of contemporary Scots fic- 
tion - with modernists and traditionalists alike - 
from the self-aggrandising efforts of McLean s 
early ventures. Kravitz is happy to include distinctly 
uneroovy writers such as Jackie Kay and Afian 
Massie (though not Charles Palliser’s successful 
pastiches). In this sense, he is more favourable to 
the tweedy conservatism deplored by Welsh, who 
no doubt would have a few choice words to say 
about the exclusion of his beloved Alexander Troc- 
chi whom he calls “the George Best of Scottish 
literature'’- The Picador anthology also uses little 
of the raw “dialect" so prized by McLean. 

Kravitz’s editorial faults lie mostly in his earnest- 
ness; McLean’s, in his lack of discrimination. 
Between the twin poles of these books lies the truth 
of Scots writing - a culture with as many king- 
makers and frauds as any other, but also with more 
than its fair share of potential genius. 



Waving the flag for Britain: the Olympic team sets off for Paris in Hugh Hudson’s ’Chariots of Fire’ 


Charge of the light brigade 

Charles Drazin salutes the heroic failures of British film 


Films and British National WentHys from Dickens 
to Dad's Army by Jeffrey Richards, 

Manchester University Press, £14.99 

Wavirg the Flag: constructing a National Cinema in 

Britain by Andrew Higson , Clarendon Press, £1339 _ 

T here is a new optimism about the British cin- 
ema. The National Lottery has poured mil- 
lions into production, a new film-friendly gov- 
ernment has given the industry generous tax 
breaks, cinema attendances have rocketed, and the 
British-made The English Patient, although admitted^ 
financed with American money, cleaned up at the 
Oscars. But if the British film industry is indeed enjoy- 
ing yet another “renaissance”, it is only because it has 
collapsed so many times before. Fabulous achieve- 
ment has always been a prelude to disaster. Rem em- 
ber Colin Welland, flushed with the success of Char- 
iots of Foe, warning Hollywood that “The British are 
coming!" Shortly afterwards the industry was on its 
deathbed - again. 

Andrew Hrgson’s Wining the Flag contains some 
sobering lessons from the past for those film pro- 
ducers lucky in the Lottery. He wntes of a film which 
was hailed by the trade papers as perhaps the out- 
standing picture of the j-ear", yet v«th its imported 
American star was acknowledged to be produced 
on lines frankly designed to appeal to Amenca .Not 
four Weddings and a Funeral, with its travel-brochure 
rision of Britain and Andie MacDoweU m l994.but 
Woman to Woman with Betty Compson -m 1924- 
Twenty years later its producer Michael Balcon, 
vho in the Thirties lost a lot of money trying to appeal 


to the Americans, pursued the opposite policy at Eal- 
ing. He championed a native, self-sufficient cinema, 
“projecting Britain and the British character". 

This has always been the dilemma for the British 
producer - make big films that will appeal to an 
American market, or little ones that can get by in- the 
British. If the National Lottery seems a peculiarly apt 
source of funding, it is because whatever the decision, 
the only certainty hitherto has been that sooner or 
later the losses Will far outweigh the gains. 

Higson's dry but thorough analysis of the British 
cinema’s strategies for survival in the face of Holly- 
wood’s dominance has its depressing aspect, but there 
is something genuinely heroic about the way the 
British keep on trying. This is in itself, I suppose, a 
very British quality. We are, after all, the nation of 
Scott, Dunkirk and the Charge of the Light Brigade: 
one of our most treasured ideas about ourselves is 
that we lose with style. 

In Films and National Identity, Jeffrey Richards 
traces the representation of the British on film, from 
the Korda Empire epics of the Thirties to the “her- 
itage” films of the present day. “National identity” 
is such an imprecise notion, cutting across class and 
region, that these celluloid images of Britain are 
inevitably full of contradiction. Is it the Eng lish who 
are famed for their reserve, or just the middle to 
upper classes in the Home 'Cbnnties? The passage 
of time has also brought with it stark contrasts. The 
notions of duty, civic responsibility and restraint that 
so permeated the cinema of the Forties became a joke 
in the Semes. Richards describes attending a showing 
of Brief Encounter in 1967atwhkh die audience were 


“convulsed with laughter throughout, incredulous that 
the lovers did not just leap into bed together". Thirty 
years on - perhaps because the permissive society has 
long lost its novelty- the film rings true again. 

Rooted as much in sentiment as in objective obser- 
vation, national identity is as different from true char- 
acter as heritage is from history. It is a tool we resort 
to, especially in moments of crisis. So it is not sur- 
prising that the most powerful images of this country 
date from the Second World War. Of Humphrey Jen- 
nings’s wartime films, Lindsay Anderson wrote in the 
early Fifties that “They will speak for us to poster- 
ity, saying: This is what it was like. This is what we 
were like - the best of us." 7 Yet at the end of the Six- 
ties Raymond Durgnat could complain of “their near- 
jingoism” and “the cliches at which the gorges and 
hackles of Osborne’s generation were to rise”. 

What kind of cinema will the new generation of 
British producers bet their Lottery money on? As illu- 
minating as his book often is, it would be a pity if they 
followed Richards’s recipe. Profoundly disenchanted 
with the materialism of contemporary society, he 
believes the Sixties to be the decade when the rot set 
in. A period in British cinema we should treasure for 
its joie de vrwr and openness, he regrets for its “self- 
indulgent individualism". In his final chapter, cele- 
brating Dad's Army for its vision of “common pur- 
pose and good neighbourliness”, he reveals himself 
to be a “nostalgias!". In past ideas of national iden- 
tity we can find lessons for now. he suggests - as if 
the sense of community and idealism of the Thirties 
and Forties could be separated from the conSicts and 
adversity that brought them into being. 



D avid Hume famously 
scoffed at the notion of 
post-mortem conscious- 
ness, bat even the arch-sceptic 
may be spinning in his grave. 

Tomorrow, the book festival in 
his native Edinburgh will host a 
day of talks devoted to the value 
of feng shut in its “Lifestyle 
Tent". This touchy-feely teepee 
shelters a fortnight of New Age- 
accented shindigs as a sideshow 
to the more orthodox events. 

Adding insult to injury, the can- 
vas Temple of Unreason stands with the other 
Festival marquees at the heart of Robert 
Adam's Charlotte Square in the New Ibwn 
- a pure Enlightenment sermon in stone. It 
faces the tent in which BT showcases the hi- 
tech glories of electronic publishing. Some- 
one is hedging their bets. But business looked 
brisk earlier this week as visitors checked out 
sessions on acupuncture, aromatherapy, Thai 
massage and all points east. 

However much the Edinburgh organisers 
tty to gloss feng shiu as a sort of turbocharged 
interior design, it remains a form of ancient 
earth magic, or geomancy. As a long-lived 
superstition, it ranks with (say) Tarot-read- 
ing and astrology, neither of which yet has a 
niche in Charlotte Square. It was Hume’s own 
landmark essay “On Miracles” - itself one of 
Edinburgh's greatest gifts to European 
thought - that found the last word on the New 
Age, back in 1748. Hume shakes a wry head 
at “the usual propensity of mankind towards 
the marvellous'* before accepting that this 
urge “can never be thoroughly extirpated 
from human nature". 

Acceptance is one thing; encouragement 
quite another. Yet Dr Jan Fairley, the Book 
Festival’s new director, has arguably struck 
a useful blow for cultural.gfasnost by spot- 
lighting “personal issues of belief and 
lifestyle” in her first programme. What the 
trade calls "mind, body and spirit” publish- 
ing still flourishes mightily. To the huge pub- 


at 

the 

Edinburgh 

Festival 


Boyd Tonkin 


lie that treats Hume's Enlight- 
enment - especially in its scient- 
ific guise - as just another out- 
worn creed, these works manage 
to refresh foe parts other ideas 
cannot reach. 

They fill acres of bookshop 
space (you can always find more 
books on astrology than on 
astronomy, Richard Dawkins 
often complains). They crowd 
the best-seller lists, propelled 
high into foe charts by money- 
spinning serial deals with shame- 
less middle-market newspapers. And they 
keep almost every intellectual charlatan 
known to European history solidly in print. 
No one save students and scholars now reads 
Hume’s great forerunner, Michel de Mont- 
aigne - the only modem writer Shakespeare 
ever copied almost word for word (in The 
I&mpest). Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands 
still pore over foe gibberish rhymes of Mon- 
taigne’s French contemporary, Nostradamus. 

This vast bookish underworld - which 
keeps scores of publishers in funds, and 
armies of readers content - has almost no 
diplomatic relations with mainstream literary 
life. And that should bother mainstream 
literary folk more than it evidently does. 

The Edinburgh “lifestyle” strand makes a 
gesture towards contact by welcoming foe 
softer, therapeutic end of New Age thought 
(literally) into its camp. It nonetheless stays 
safely in a little ghetto. Punters who turn up 
for Roy Hattersley or Pat Barker, Kate 
Atkinson or Mario Vargas Llosa, need not 
know about the reflexology or “herbs for pets” 
advice going an across the square. Only Lynne 
Franks (unblushingly labelled by foe brochure 
as “the inspiration for Edina” mAbFab) can 
be relied upon to straddle the gap. 

Next year, perhaps, the Festival should bite 
foe bullet and stage a full-scale debate 
between foe deep-dyed mystics and the hard- 
core rationalists. If David Hume really had 
a ghost, it wouki surely float aloug to that. 


So come along to you r local 
Thomas CooK shop on Satu rday 16th August? 


Ttiomas 
Co ok 
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RURAL RIDES 


by Carol Birch 

E nglish village life provides the backdrop for three 
new novels this month, its enclosed nature a foil 
for dramas ranging from the romantic and fanci- 
ful to the darkly claustrophobic and exquisitely subtle. 

Sue Prideaux’s debut. Rude Mechanicals (Abacus, 
£8.99), is an odd concoction of black humour, cool 
irony and sentimentality. Lucy and Peter Skeffington 
arc a gentrified couple approaching middle age by 
means of a growing communication gap. This polite 
rift centres upon Peter's unspoken desire for, and 
Lucy's instinctive resistance to, the adoption of 
Danny, inmate of a highly improbable local home for 
young offenders. So hellish is this place, with its repul- 
sive “guardian" and his sadistic henchman, so inno- 
cent is Danny, with bis Oliver Twist air and wistful 
questions (“where does the wind come from?”), that 
we are reminded of Dickens. The comparison is com- 
pounded by the fanciful nature of the characters play- 
ing out their interlinked dramas around the central 
axis. The vicar’s crook-backed companion obsesses 
over animal rights, whispering mantra-like his 
favourite word (“utensil utensil”) to calm his nerves. 
The garage owner is a religious maniac who insists 
on all family names being drawn from the Bible, and 
whose granddaughters are called Jezebel and Salome. 

For the most part. Sue Prideaux juggles her exten- 
sive cast with skill; her dry, at times acrid, humour and 
sudden glimpses of the pit balance the full-blown 
romance of Danny, the pure soul adrift in an evil world. 

Romance of a more traditional kind is on offer in 
Katie Fforde's Stately Pursuits (Michael Joseph. 
£9.99). When Hetty Longden goes to house-sit great- 
uncle Samuel’s crumbling stately home she finds her- 
self drawn into a fight to save the old house from the 
philistine plans of Samuel's heir, who wants to sell the 
site to developers. Unlike Prideaux’s grotesques, these 
villagers are a friendly bunch. Mrs Hemstead, formi- 
dable matriarch with a heart of gold, makes damson 
wine and is a dead ringer for Miss Hubbard in Post- 
man Pat. The local Brownie pack leader has the looks 
of a supermodel and, conveniently, a SNAG (Sensi- 
tive New Age Guy) lives only a dog's walk away. 

WQI Hetty succumb to his “perfect son-in-law” 
charms? Or will she fall for dreaded heir Connor 
Banabin, dubbed by the villagers Conan the Bar- 
barian? The mid- 

1 — night arrival of 

this craggy, bear- 
like man and his 
subsequent en- 
forced cohab- 
itation with Hetty 
herald a pro- 
longed drama of 
barbed sparring, 
spiced with sex- 
ual chemistry. 
This lacks en- 
tirely the element 
of tension, as, 
from the moment 
we discover that 
for all his tad- 

Pick of the week LrtadTSS 

The Sunlight on the Garden the kitchen, it's a 
by Fanny Frewen foregone conclu- 

sion that she'll 

end up in his masterful but sensitive embrace. 

The fictional village of Swanmere in Fanny Frewen’s 
The Sunlight on the Garden (Century, £15.99) is an 
altogether more believable place inhabited by believ- 
able people. Gentle, kindly Marion, whose childless 
state is her enduring regret, has been married for 20 
years to Jeremy, who commutes to a willing mistress 
and a good job in the City. Marion keeps an immac- 
ulate house and throws perfect, elegant dinner par- 
ties. She has, however, a retreat, her “strange place": 
a wild garden below the proper garden, where growth 
runs unchecked. Only the children of her neighbours, 
the Fenbys, had shared this with her throughout their 
childhood. When an anniversary party brings the four 
grown children back to Swanmere, the scene is set for 
a poignant drama of infidelity, reconciliation and 
acceptance. Peter, the eldest Fenby son, unhappily 
drifting into a loveless marriage, embarks on an affair 
with Marion. Totally infatuated and quietly desper- 
ate, he watches the inexorable process of his own wed- 
ding plan as if it were a natural phenomenon beyond 
his control. When Marion becomes pregnant, having 
taken her own infertility for granted for three years, 
she allows her husband to believe the child is his. The 
two draw closer, reaffirming their marriage. 

Truth breaks through, however, in an unexpected 
and moving way. Fanny Frcwen's clear, dispassionate 
prose never falters, its restraint adding depth and dig- 
nity to the moments of passion and pain. Situations 
and characters are complex, nothing is predictable and 
Frewen eschews the easy options of fictional conven- 
tion to create a sense of the real ra easiness of life. She 
celebrates the value of compromise and the courage 
ordinary people find within themselves to survive and 
find meaning in situations that are less than perfect 
She has been called “the new Mary Wesley" but 
the comparison seems to be based on little more 
than generational factors. Fanny Frewen has her own 
individual voice. 


FANNY 
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U nsenti mental jou rney 

E Jane Dickson enjoys a pitiless portrait of old age 



The Waiting Game by Bern foe Rubens, 

Little, Brcwn, £15.99, 

I f Bernice Rubens ever goes to the US, she could 
find herself picketed by Betty Friedan and her 
commandos of the Third Age. In an era when 
senior citizens are exhorted to cast off their 
Zimmer frames and take up bungy-j u m ping, 
Rubens’s new novel presents a virion of old age that 
owes aothing to political correctness. 

“The Hollyhocks” is a home for the aged on Eng- 
land's south coast For the retired gentlefolk who 
live there, it is a kind of pre-purgatoiy. a place of 
small comfort where evetyone is waiting to die. It 
is the house rule that this pencilled appointment 
with the reaper should under uo circumstances be 
acknowledged. Residents who fiout regulations are 
severely dealt with. When the mild-mannered Mrs 
Hughes becomes incontinent her peers round on 
her with the ferocity of “pack baboons”: “She knew 
that they were complaining, not because of her 
unkempt appearance or her rancid smell. It was 
because she was a constant reminder to them all that 
wetting one's knickers and going to bed with one’s 
shoes on was an essential rule of the waiting game 
they were all playing. She herself, wet and dishevelled, 
embodied the check before the final mate.” 


It is rare for a novelist to dwell on the reality of 
old age. The aged in fiction, and arguably in life, 
are generally relegated to comedy cameos or else 
to their characters in flashback. In dealing with the 
circumscribed here and now of her characters' lives, 
Rubens shows clear-eyed compassion. Unconstrained 
by authorial overview, The Hollyhocks’ residents re- 
invent themselves as they see fit The players’ true 
natures are only gradually revealed and the effect of 
this slow denouement is all the more shocking. 

Beneath the refined ritual, passions and perver- 
sion are stirring. The residents’ secret lives include 
clandestine addictions, chatlines, cheny brandy, an 
upper-class blackmail business, sexual sadism and 
apocalyptic Nazi war crimes. 

Rubens is grimly determined that her readers 
should see beyond the shawls and slippers. When 
little Miss Bellamy starts shrieking obscenities to 
the baby Jesus on the Christmas tree, her libidinous 
ravings are dismisse d by matron as “a little turn”; 
“‘Is that what they called it?’ Miss Bellamy laughed. 
‘Well it was a turn in its way but a very big turn. I 
turned into my true self.’” 

Rubens has a sharp ear for the geode soundings 
of the middle classes and a killer instinct for scent- 
ing hypocrisy. A strange nephew with great expec- 
tations turns up at his aunt’s funeral with “a solemn 


face as separate as a handkerchief". Merciless in 
her judgement of individuals, Rubens shows strong 
sympathy for the general plight of her characters. 
The Hollyhocks’ residents; rowever affluent, are the 
castaways of society, marooned on their comfort- 
ably appointed island and left to die. 

A well-meaning Christmas gift of fancy writing 
paper becomes a poignant symbol of their condi- 
tion. “There were those who were in awe of the 
sheer expense of the gift, and for the moment that 
aw? procured any action. But there were those who 
bypassed the awe, unimpressed by the cost, and 
found the gift faintly offensive. For what purpose 
could it be used? Tb whom could they write ‘how 
are you’ or 'thank you for your visit* or ‘how kind 
of you to remember my birthday* or ‘many thanks 
for your invitation’. Tb whom could they write any- 
thing at all? The wounds of loneliness and isolation 
were painful enough without Mrs Feinberg’s sprin- 
kling of a pinch of salt” 

On the whole, Rubens is a better storyteller than 
she is a stylist The central image of the waiting 
game is laboured to a point where it becomes irri- 
tating, with the reader actively willing the players 
to die and be done with it But it is the unmistak- 
able odour of despair that bangs in the nostrils long 
after this honest and humane book is set aside. 






The creative camera at work: Albert Fassbender, one of the leading exponents of the American tradition of pictorial photography; took this 
powerful photograph of Manhattan In 1934. At a time when the American public's passion for ‘photographs that were abstract, humorous, 
surreal, picturesque, avant garde and camp/ was at its height, Fassbender, bom hi Germany in 1884 and apprenticed to a professional 
photographer in Cologne at the age of 13, was adept at manipulating his images to suit ids adoptive country’s tastes: Tie could delete 
telephone poles, add clouds, and make a single picture from up to tow negatives’. More examples of this early practitioner of the 
paparazzo's art can be seen in ‘After the Photo-Secession: American pictorial photography; 1910-1955’ by Christian A Peterson (MIA/Norton) 


Ad&e by Mary Flanagan. 
Bloomsbury, £12.99 


M ary Flanagan has a 
studiously decadent 
side, a quirk that 
makes her fall in love 
with the smiles that smell of 
money, the good accent and the 
warning cruelties of a guy called 
Miles. Miles crops up in one of 
Flanagan’s short stories and in a 
novel; she has written two books 
of each form. 

But while this reader, at least, 
can’t go the whole kilometre with 
Miles, I can follow Flanagan into 
ail her other canyons of place and 
mind. Born in New Hampshire, 
but resident in Britain for her 
adult life. Flanagan writes equally 


Bending genders and genres 

Victoria Radin is disappointed by a decadent diversion 


13.000 

W&rTlNG 

CoMPemm 



well of small-town Catholic 
families in the state whose licence 
plate reads Live Free Or Die 
(and they're not miking 
intellectual freedom) and of the 
baffled odysseys of the youngish 
urban arty crowd, rootless and a 
bit cokey. Perhaps her best work 
is found in her first collection of 
short fiction. Bad Giiis. Its 
unsparing story about an 
American child who is abused by 
her sister, and its fables of mostly 
British middle-class women who 
go dramatically mad - abducting 
the adolescent son of a best 
friend, attacking an Asian woman 
on a bus, or. after years of 
compliance, shooting a shitty 
lover - break the heart. 

Flanagan is capable of such 
rare emotional intensity and 
precision that Adele. her third 


novel, reads as If it were written 
over an opaque frontispiece with 
an illustration of something 
important infuriatingly 
obscured. I had to read it twice 
to make sure that I hadn’t gone 
blind. But no: what is meant as a 
lark, or a bold interrogation into 
the nature of sexuality through 
the artifice of a Gothic Romance, 
unexpectedly lacks Flanagan's 
habitual exhilaration and 
sureness. 

There are two interwoven 
stories here. The contemporary 
tale concerns a trio of thirty- to 
fortyish cosmopolitans: a 
familiar Flanagan mix of 
American and British, bur 
surprisingly dull For thin, 
vaguely feminist reasons (the 
didactically political has never 
been on Flanagan's agenda). 


they band together in quest of 
the restitution of some body 
parts which they believe should 
be buried with their owner. 
These “artefacts", we learn 
tantalisingiy slowly, are a 
mummified clitoris and a ditto 
penis or, as we first perccrve it, 
a “brown speckled object”. The 
trail to bury these bits, and 
perhaps make a documentary 
about tbe matter, leads to the 
Pyrenean town of their 
heroine’s birth and to an 
adventure which might remind 
one of the true, and gripping, 
excesses of the Bad Girls if the 
trio and the writing weren't so 
unconvinced. 

The other story, narrated in 
the first person to a vocative You, 
is by far the more compelling: a 
thriller in structure and a great 


tease. Its teller is an 
Englishwoman of 89 living in a 
nursing home in the same 
Pyrenean town. She recalls, in 
excited prose, her years with the 
titular heroine, whom her 
brother recruited her to look 
after. The Englishwoman is dull 
and unattractive; Adfele is a wild 
child, “scandalously beautiful”, 
who has been bought by tbe 
brother, a gynaecologist As the 
time is the Thirties, genetic 

engineering and thus 

gynaecology are in the air - along 
with a lot of hot air pertaining to 
alchemy, hermaphroditism ami 
Satanic contracts, as well as plain 
prostitution, pimping, voyeurism 
and what seems more like smut 
than eroticism. 

Horrible mannings are enacted 
by the gyne, though not quite 


how and towbom we thought 
Breathless revelations of. 
anatomy are delivered. Blanche’s 
torrid tale, which swooningly 
endows Ad&le with tbe 
stereotypical attributes of the 
femme fatale while conjuring her 
as victim of the highest order, 
streaks past decadence into 
bathos. 

Somewhere an opportunity 
has been lost for exploring not 
only the nature of sexual 
attraction (in a lesbian guise, we 
are mistakenly led to believe) 
but of that perhaps more 
interesting and certainly urgent 
.subject, sexual identity. A 
perfectly good mummified penis 
has been binned. Flanagan's 
novels have flirted dangerously 
with romance but just about 
stayed on the high wire. Here 
she makes us a present of an 
unapologetic entertainment. But 
as with most works that have 
diversion as their central motive, 
AdUe is greatly less diverting 
than Flanagan’s other, 
paradoxically more exuberant, 
sexy and serious work. 


By Christopher Hirst 
and Emma Hagestadt 

Hollywood Blue by Harris Gaffln 
(Batsford, £14.99) A breezy 
exploration of the lucrative sub- 
stratum of Tinseltown which 
specialises in suchgems as For Your 
Thighs Only, and "Die Best Chest in 
the West. Declaring that “the porno 
people are my noble savages”, the 
author is scarcely a fly-on-the-wall 
reporter. like Rupert Bear, he 
appears in almost every illustration 
in his book. Throughout this 
assiduous study, which takes him 
from the FOXE Awards (Friends of 
X Entertainment) to the set of 
Conquest, a porn pirate epic, Gaffln 
maintains an unwitting interest 

Junk Food Monkeys by Robert M 
Sapolsky (Headline, £9.99) A 
biologist specialising in baboon 
behaviour, Sapolsky is the most 
readable of science writers on the 
h uman condition. His essay titles 
are great: “Why you feel crummy 
when you’re sick” explains how 
normal life shuts down when the 
body concentrates on repairing 
itseif, and “The night you ruined 
your pyjamas" probes the 
increasingly early onset of puberty. 
The title essay reveals that baboons 
on a natural diet have enviably low 
cholesterol, while those dining on 
human food in rubbish dumps are 
prone to diabetes. 

Servant of the Bones by Anne Rice 
(Arrow, £5.99) The queen of soft 
porn and apocalyptical imaginings. 
Rice describes an America even 
more frightening than the one 
inhabited by David Koresh and the 
Unabomber. When a young girl is 
hacked to pieces in a well-known 
Fifth Avenue department store, her 
death is witnessed not only live on 
television, but also by an avenging 
angel: an ancient Babylonian with 
luxuriant black hair and eyelashes 
to match. 

I Lost My Heart to the Belles by 
Pete Davies (Mandarin, £7.99) 
Entranced by the Doncaster Belles 
football team, the author moved his 
family to Yorkshire. The resulting 
paean is a winner, packed with 
drama and deadpan humour. Asked 
if she’s been training, one stalwart 
replies: “Yeah, I ran down the shop 
for me fags.” Davies finds a 
sportsmanship long gone from the 
male game: “it was a stupendous 
game calling up all the big 
adjectives - titanic, heroic, epic. 
Also honest and free of malice.” 
You don’t need to be a sports fan to 
enjoy it, though some may wish 
there were less about ligaments. 

A Pure Clear Light by Madeleine St 
John (Fourth Estate, £5.99) Simon 
and Flora live with their three 
clever children, Volvo estate and 
Heal’s furniture in a nice street in 
Hammersmith. But come July, 
Simon derides to skip the annual 
holiday in Pdrigord and write a 
screenplay. Instead he ends up in 
bed with an energetic accountant 
called Gillian. A crisply told tale of 
metropolitan anomie that might 
have been penned by Josephine 
Hart - only it’s better. 

The Mammoth Book of Ancient 
Wisdom by Cassandra Eason 
(Robinson, £9.99) From Aboriginal 
Magic (“Becoming a mddgar , 
kamdji or clever man involves 
complex initiation rites”) to Water 
Magic (the whiteness of the Dover 
cliffs is attributed to the soap of a 
Viking chief), Ms Eason has 
trawled through 40 different types 
of “wisdom”, gathering all manner 
of rites, beliefs and lore to amaze 
the credulous. 

We learn that bread should never 
be sliced, that a row of empty tins 
can divine the future and that a 
“ship” shape in tea-leaves indicates 
“travel, possibly far away”. 


AUDIOBOOKS 


I saak Walton’s 
“gleanings and 
observations” 
on the 

“contemplative 
man’s 

recreation” are, 
be explains, in 
The Compleat Angler (BBC, lhr 
SOmins, £8.99), as much “a 
picture of my own disposition at 
such times as X have laid aside 
business and gone a fishing” as an 
effort to “make a man that was 
none to be an angler by a bookl” 
The absurdity of the idea recalls a 
glorious age when practice made 
perfect, and self-help manuals 
were unknown. This tape is 
wonderful listening, full of 
“innocent, harmless mirth” as 
well as tall stories about the love- 
life and morality of fish and fowl. 
It is read by Richard Johnson, 
who enters into the spirit of this 
most engaging of literary 
companions with marvellous 
meliifluity. 



Christina Hairiyment 
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travel & outdoors 


A summer of love, the 
King remembered ..10,11 
Rambling in Dorset ....13 
Pictures of lily: Monet’s 
inspiration. Gardening 
workshop 14, 15 



T he package holiday: an outdated 
institution, or the happy conclusion 
of 30 years of mass-market foreign 
travel? The way to make a reasoned 
judgement was to take two short 
breaks m a single place: one as an 
independent traveller, the other on 
an off-the-shelf package. The destination had to 
be the single favourite resort for British holiday- 
makers: Benidonn,on Spain’s Costa Blanca. 

Now, there are some parts in the world where 
taking sequential holidays in the same location may 
not appeal, but as a duplicate destination the Costa 
Blanca is ideal. Deliberately, the two trips diverged 
at certain points - notably on the choice and loca- 
tion of accommodation. Almost all the rooms in 
Benidorm itself are block-booked by tour opera- 
tors, but the fine city of Alicante offers an equally 
good base for visiting Benidorm and exploring the 
coast further. 

In a moment, the match report, complete with 
match-play results. But first, the setting. 

The resort 

A lot of people scoff about Benidorm, but not, in 
my experience, people who have been there. What 
more could you want? Benidorm has arguably the 
finest beach in the Mediterranean - or rather, a 
brace of them, poised eloquently like a pair of 
wings between two rocky promontories. And, 
unlike the norm in many resorts, the closer you 
get to the sun and sea, the more civilised things . 
become. The promenade is really quite prim, and 
like the beach is spotlessly clean. The promenader 
is rewarded with some elaborate sand sculptures, 
from a crucifixion (rendered horizontally, for rea- 
sons of gravity) to representations of assorted 
Spanish monuments to save you the bother of trav- 
elling to Barcelona or Seville. 

Benidorm 's old town presides over this whole 
splendid affair from a central outcrop: if -the 
beaches are wings, this is the body of the bird. True, 
the vista reveals about two dozen high-rises too 
many, but the formidable mountain range behind 
the town dwarf man’s feebleattempts at altitude. 
The spaces between the blocks are filled mostly 
with shops, restaurants and bars. The latter com- 
pete so intensely that you need never pay more 
than £1 for a pint of lager (and, yes, it will be a 
pint; British drinkers need not fret about trou- 
blesome quantities like pesetas and litres). 

Its mil lin n visitors a year means Benidorm is one 
■ of the richest communities in Spain. And some of 


the earnings are spent on the town’s finest munic- 
ipal moment: foe Parque de TAlgiiera. This broad, 
green scar carves a course for a kilometre inland, 
and is a finely manicured modernist concoction 
whose lavish trimmings - a small quarry's worth 
of marble, for a start - are entirely thanks to 
tourists like me. 

The area 

Follow the park to its logical conclusion, and you 
end up at the railway station which is foe key to 
any happy holiday on the Costa Blanca. The deat 
little yellow-and- white Costa Blanca Express shut- 
tles back and forth along foe coast Almost every 
station on its modest run deserves a visit VQa- 
joyosa, the thoroughly Spanish antithesis to 
Benidorm; Alicante itself, draped across foe 
foothills, where the old town resonates with layers 
of history, yet houses a powerful modern art 
museum. And Calpe, an upmarket resort which 
unravels magnificently into the Med then culmi- 
nates in a sore old tooth of a hflJ perched at the 
end of foe peninsula. 

The booking 

Both trips were selected in the spirit of generations 
of British tourists, ie as cheaply as possible. For 1 
foe independent trip, I found a cut-price flight from 
Gatwick to the gateway airport of Alicante through 
the small ads. Everything else was arranged as I 
went along. 

The great thing about booking a package holi- 
day, so foe travel industry maintains, is that it is 
foe easiest purchase in foe world. Everything can, 
in theory, be fixed in a single transaction. So it can , 
- but only after you have done enough studying 
of brochures to earn an A-level in Hyperbole with 
Tricky Sums. After working through an entire 
syllabus-worth of brochures and infinite combin- 
ations of dates/times/supplements, I concluded 
that the cheapest holiday of the summer in 
Benidorm was offered by Skytours, the budget 
brand of Thomson. After much study on my part, 
the travel agent had the easy bit - 1 asked for the 
precise holiday, and she tapped into foe Thom- 
son reservation system to hook it Result: a tie. 

The flight 

Almost all Thomson holiday-makers fly with the 
company’s in-house airline, Britannia. On Election 
Day this year, foe Seventies image of Britannia’s 
Royal Service was thrown out as emphatically as 
the Major government and replaced by a smooth. 


Nineties version called 360 Gass. The cabin ser- 
vice, in common with that on all the leading British 
charter airlines, was excellent: good meals and free 
in-flight entertainment even on a two-hour hop 
(which was right on schedule, outbound and in). 

The way they manage to provide so much is, of 
course, because so many holiday-makers are 
packed in. But miserly legroom apart, standards 
on UK charter carriers exceed those on most 
scheduled airlines. 

The cheap, seat-only deal I found was at the 
other end of the spectrum, on a Spanish charter 
airline. This was air-travel-as-commodity. But it 
arrived in foe right place on about the right day. 

Winner package, by an air mile or more. 

The transfer 

However good or gruelling the flight, arriving at 
Alicante airport is an awakening of foe ruder kind. 
The only way to escape the feeling that you are 
being processed with as little dignity as a tin of 
beans is to make good your escape as an inde- 
pendent traveller, carrying only hand baggage. That 
way, you can be installed in your hotel room long 
before the last wayward passenger has collected his 
errant bag and been shepherded from foe wrong 
airport exit to the right tour bus. Independently, 
touchdown to hotel by taxi was effortless. 

As a packaged person, the bus meandered 
through Benidorm pausing at miscellaneous 
hotels', equally aggravating was the “welcome 
commentary’' by the resort rep; when I first went 
on a Thomson package in 1980, the opening gam- 
bit was “Welcome to Majorca - an island of con- 
trasts”, and the script has not improved since then. 

In the reverse direction, the balance shifted; the 
bus driver, who arrived 10 minutes early, actually 
came and plucked me from foe pool This was less 
stressful than having to track down the right bus- 
stop in Alicante, when I decided to offset the 
extravagance of the taxi and catch foe local bus. 
Winner independent travel. 

The accommodation 

In accordance with the freestyle nature of inde- 
pendent travel, I asked the taxi driver to drop me 
in the main square of Alicante. Two reasons: the 
Hotel Gran Sol is not a pretty sight but has a close- 
to- the- action site, a block south of the square. A 
comfortable room cost £20 per night 

The Eva Mar apartment block in Benidorm is 
much bigger and much uglier, but the people who 
run it are equally welcoming. The view from the 
llth-floor balcony - whence, local legend has it 


a double bed was buried last summer - is mostly 
of other thin concrete blocks poking into foe 
brochure-blue sky. “Planning regulations” and 
“Benidorm” do not regularly feature in foe same 
sentence. That body of water in foe far distance 
is the Mediterranean; proximity to the beach is not 
always a feature of rock-bottom package holidays. 

Winner independence - but earlier this month 
the Gran Sol dosed for three months’ refurbishment 

The law 

Buying a package brings you an astonishing degree 
of consumer protection, far beyond getting your 
money back if the operator goes out of business. 
Had I tripped over a wonky pavement in Benidorm, 
injured myself, and derided to sue the local anthor- 
fty, Thomson would have stumped up the first £5,000 
of my legal b3L Independently, booking aflight sep- 
arately from a room, means the benevolent Pack- 
age Travel Regulations do not apply. 

Winner package, by a knock-out (incurred while 
tripping over pavement?). 

The price 

Independently, I found a real bargain flight for £79 
return (a more usual figure would be around £150). 
Tvo nights in the Gran Sol added £40, and trans- 


fers added £15. Tbtal, without a modest amount 
of spending money, £134. A bargain - of sorts. 

The good news about the two-mght package was 
that it was a real loss-leader just £85. 

The bad news was that an “under-occupancy 
supplement” of £7.50 was charged because I pre- 
ferred not to share a small apartment with three 
other people. 

The almost unbelievably fortunate follow-up was 
that thanks to Thomson’s “fluid pricing” strategy, 
designed to reward early bookers, £50 was knocked 
off foe price. Result: a Mediterranean holiday for 
a grand total of £42_50. 

- My travel agent was remarkably sanguine about 
earning just £4.25 commission on the deal, rep- 
resenting 10 per cent of foe total The British and 
Spanish governments collected £6.25 between 
them, which leaves Messrs Thomson with just £32 
to pay for return flights, transfers and accommo- 
dation. The secret was to book at the cusp of foe 
season: when the winter flight schedule ends and 
foe summer timetable begins, tour operators are 
left with uncomfortable combinations of rooms 
and seats, which they sell off for whatever they 
can get 

Overall winner: foe package. And Benidorm. 


Sun, Sea ef Save 


Safe and sound at Camp Cancun 


Tour operators' 
concern for 
safetycango 
too far, writes 
Candida Lloyd 


A s a cheap method of 
getting to Mexico last 
December, I. decided 
to take up an Airtours offer 
of a package holiday to 
Canctin for £450. As part of 
foe bargain I was entitled . 
to. an introductory talk by 
the tour company’s 
enthusiastic reps. Along 
with a group of more than 
100 British tourists, I 
listened to lengthy 
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descriptions of the resort’s 
attractions and organised 
trips. Fm sure the : 
performance was typical of 
hundreds of package 
holiday introductory talks. 

After my two weeks in 
Cancun I was left with the 
distinct feeling that the 
travel company's main aim 
was to keep all its charges 
wrapped up in cotton wooL 
Meanwhile, the wary spent 
their excess cash on 
Airtours’ own trips, and at 
the company-recommended 
dubs and bars. The reps 
have a difficult job - they 
want to ensure everyone 
has a good time. They may 
also feel that if tourists 
choose to stay in a mega 
US-Style resort like Cancun 
they are not looking for 
adventure. 

But I don’t think that was 


the whale picture. Why 
suggest, for example, that 
you were taking a risk using 
the local bus system or foe 
“bone-shaker” as they called 
it Costing a few pence to go 
anywhere and running every 
couple of minutes 24 hours 
a day, it was far superior to 
anything London has to 
offer. Similarly, the coach 
system for trips further 
afield was condemned with 
a story about how some 
holidaymakers were left 
stranded in the middle of 
nowhere by an ignorant 
driver who had gone off for 
his dinner. 

In reality, foe coach 
system is superb. The 
luxury coaches - air 
conditioning, videos, 
toilets, and even some with 
free drinis - cost about a 
• pound for every hour of 


travel. They went regularly 
to eveiy possible part of foe 
country. There were no 
hold-ups, break-downs or 
difficulties in getting 
information and seats. 

Local restaurants and 
visits to the less touristy 
parts of Cancun were also 
discouraged. Instead, 
recommendations were 
made for organised tours of 
poor people in poor 
housing, while pub crawls 
mainly targeted American- 
style bars: The general 
impression given was to be 
wary of all things local and 
stick with what you know. 
Tm sure that for many 
people this was what they 
came for, but more timid 
folk would surely have been 
frightened into accepting 
foe Airtours outlook of the 
world. 
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Lang: sees Britain joining 
European Monetary Union 


Warm welcome in France for Blair 


Joanna Lee 

Paris 


Excitement is mounting in the 
tiny French village of Saint- 
Martin-d’Oydes as residents 
prepare to welcome the Prime 
Minister, his wife Cherie and 
their three children. The fam- 
ily will stay in the 12th century 
country house belonging to the 
judge David Keene QC, and the 
French Prime Minister, Lionel 
Jospin will be staying around 20 
miles away. It is likely that the 
two prime minis ters will meet 


informalfysome time next week 
Mr Blair will also be able to 
bask in the praise and support 
of the French Socialists, who 
were delighted by his electoral 
victory. Speaking from his hol- 
iday home in the southern 
region of Boucbes-du-Rhdne, 
Jack Lang, die President of the 
Foreign Affaire Committee, So- 
cialist MP and former Minister 
of Culture during the Mit- 
terand years, will not hear a bad 
word said against the British 
Prime Minister. “The new 
Labour government has a fresh. 


young spirit abont it that shows 
seat promise for the future,'’ 
he said. 


“Although I found the elec- 
toral campaign somewhat re- 
served and cautious, I have 
been very impressed by the 
proposals of the Government 
over the last three months, par- 
ticularly regarding decentrali- 
sation, health and education.'’ 

Mr Lang draws parallels be- 
tween France in 1981 and 
Britain today. In 1981, President 
Mitterrand became the first 
ever Socialist presdent and ap- 


pointed the first left-wing gov- 
ernment for over two deca d es. 
He remained in power for 14 
years, leading a left wing gov- 
ernment for ten of those. 

“The mood of both the Gov- 
ernment and the people during 
this period in France was very 
similar to that in Britain today. 
Fettle had a new confidence and 
enthusiasm, as well as a strong 
sense of liberation. This atmos- 
phere is very important if the 
Government is to be successful" 

The French Socialist party of 
today has not modernised as 


much as New Labour has. Mr meat's foreign policy. “It is the single currency will go 
Jospin’s approach is still far positive, constructive and pro- ahead as planned in 1999, and 
more interventionist, compared gressive, incorporating an he ateo believes that Britain wfl] 
with Mr Blair's more liberal ap- international humanitarian enter at some stage, although 
proach. But Mr Lang explains vision'. Mr. Lang has even writ- probably not in the first round, 
that “this difference in policy is ten to the French foreign and “If the Government and the 
due more to a difference in ail- defence .ministers, Hubert people need more time, so be 
lure and tradition, than to a;" Vedripe and Alain Richard, it. It is better that Britain enters 
fundamental difference in ide- advising them to follow Foreign in hei own time and of her own 
otogy." He is keen to underline Secretary, Robin Cook’s lead In . accord, rather than being 
the two leaders' “common in- banning aims sales to countries forced _ Mr. Blair is serious and 
terest in human rights and wfth poor human rights records, attentive in his approach to 
social causes, as well as a grow- Mr Lang believes that Mr European affairs ana I believe 

ing, dynamic economy.” Blair's European policy is in that he wilL come to the right 

Mr Lang is equally enthusi- keeping with British politics, decision." - that Britain is bet- 
astic about the Labour govern- However, he is convinced that ter off in than out. 


Striking a blow for 
tolerance in Memphis, 
the city of the Kings 


David (Jsbome 

Memphis 


There arc ten of us on the fore- 
court of what was ouce the 
Lorraine Motel, on tiuy Mul- 
berry Street in downtown Mem- 
phis. You would think there 
would be more of us. These days 
it is the National Civil Rights 
Museum and above us is Room 
306 and the balcony where on 
4 April 1968, Dr Martin Luther 
King was shot dead. 

The hordes visiting Memphis 
this week are interested in 
another king altogether. It is 
only five blocks from here to the 
newly-opened Elvis Presley 
Memphis restaurant on Beale 
Street, where, at five in the 
afternoon, the fans are cram- 
ming behind the velvet ropes to 
wait an hour fora table inside. 

The contrast - the nearly 
vacant tarmac at the Lorraine 
versus the crush at the restau- 
rant and even more at Presley’s 
Grace land home - invites a 
snobbish reaction. What are 
they doing flocking to honour 
an entertainer who died fat 
and feckless when they could be 
here learning about the great- 
est civil rights leader America 
ever had? 

Because these people are on 
holiday. Because eating deep- 
fried peanut butter - one of the 
king's favourites - is a giggle. 
Because peeking at the gold-leaf 
wash hasins aboard the Elvis’ 
private jetliner, the Usa Marie, 
at Grace land is fun. Because Dr 
King could sermonise but could 
not sing. And because today is 
20 years since Elvis’ death. 

And maybe because they 
know that Elvis mattered also. 
Who influenced America more 
in the second half of the century. 
King or the King? Discuss. 

Ask the Nixon Library which 
photograph is most requested 
by its visitors - the President 
with Presley. Ask the US Post 
Office which of its commemo- 
rative stamps has outsold all 
others - the 1993 Elvis stamp. 
Ask RCA Records who is the 



biggest -selling artist of all time 
-Elvis, of course. It may be a 
stretch to say that Elvis was the 
father of Rock and Roll What 
about Louis Jordan or Bill Ha- 
ley before him? But Presley's 
musical legacy is unanswer- 
able. He borrowed the rhythm 
and blues sound that had been 
the domain of mostly black 
artists, added inspiration from 
gospel and country, and trans- 
lated it into rock and roll for the 
mainstream, black and white. 

Wink Martindale, a TV game 
show host today, this week rem- 
inisced about the evening in July 
1954 when Sam Phillips of Sun 
Records came into the Mem- 
phis radio station where he 
worked with the first Elvis 
single ever. That s.4bigfat Mama 
and, on the flip side. Blue Moon. 
Until then, the station’s ratings 
had depended on giving black 
music to its white teenage au- 
dience. 

When they heard the record, 
“everyone thought Elvis was 
black", Martindale remem- 
bered. “We immediately knew 
that something really special was 
happening, but not one of us un- 
derstood that the course of 
popular music was being liter- 
ally changed overnight”. 


The delivery of the black 
beat to the white papulation was 
arguably as great a gift to racial 
integration as any achieved by 
Dr King. It is ironic then, that 
almost all of those mobbing the 
Graceland shrine are white. 

More seminal was the impact 
on buttoned-down fifties Amer- 
ica of Elvis' sexually-charged, 
pelvis-grinding stage perfor- 
mances, especially his early ap- 
pearances on television. So 
deep was the shock over his gy- 
rations and his phallic guitar 
gesturing, that by his fourth ap- 
pearance on the Ed SuUhan 
Show, viewers were only allowed 
to see him from the waist up. 

“Elvis was the first public con- 
troversy of the silent, fifties 
generation," says John Bakker 
Professor at the University Of 
Memphis and an Elvis scholar. 
“People, until then, had not ar- 
gued about anything, not even 
about Korea. And from Elvis 
came the seeds of the social and 
cultural revolution that hit 
America in the sixties”. 

Hard to fathom, however, is 
the power of Elvis mania today. 
His record sales have hit a bil- 
lion and a half and are accel- 
erating. Elvis Presley 
Enterprises (EPE), which owns 
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Graceland and the Presley 
image, is a multi-million-dollar 
concern that has plans for a 
casino and hotel at Graceland 
and for a world-wide chain of 
Elvis restaurants. London 
should have one soon. 

What is driving the craze? Is 
it EPE, which works so hard to 
protect Elvis from negative 
publicity - there will, for 
instance, never be a video of his 
last concerttour when his once^ 
handsome features had become 
marshmallow. Conversely, is it 
the Elvis muck-raking of the 
tabloid media? Or the “Elvis 
lives" nut-cases who keep see- 
ing him at their supermarkets? 
Or (he legion of Elvis iookalikes 
the world over? 

Or is it, simply, the voice? 

Spare a thought, meanwhile, 
for Dr King. The 30th anniver- 
sary of his death is just nine 
months away. What kind of bal- 
lyhoo will that get? Not much 
of a one to judge by the small 
table offering Civil Rights 
Museum souvenirs at Mem- 
phis Airport gift shop this week. 
Eclipsed by the nearby monster 
Elvis display, it has a small 
plastic sign on it that pleads: 
“Clearance Sale". 

Leading article, page 13 



Good rockin' tonight Presley onstage in Tupelo, Mississippi in 1956, more than two decades before his death. 
Above, one of 1993 postage stamps that have been America's best-selling ever Photograph: Jean Cummings 



Two killed as gunmen 
ambush Bosnian Muslims 

Two Bosnian Muslims were killed and another was 
wounded by automatic gunfire in eastern Bosnia, 
Musllm-Croat federation authorities said. The shooting 
took place near a former front line in a village inhabited 
by Serbs before the 1992-95 Bosnian war, the federation 
said. The federation interior ministry said the Muslims 
were ambushed by gunmen as they drove to cut firewood 
in the Sapna region. Reuters - Sarajevo 


Albania peace verdict 

The UN Security Council has registered the end of a 
peace-keeping mission it authorised for Albania. In a 
statement read at a formal meeting after hours of scripted 
speeches, the council said the mandate of the 7,000-strong 
Italian-led force had been fulfilled successfully but that 
the Albanian people and leaders had primary 
responsibility for Lhe future of their country. 

Reuters - New Ybrk 


Hong Kong’s moist record 

The first eight months of this year have been Hong Kong’s 
wettest period in 1 13 years, since records began in 18S4, 
weather experts said. During the period 2,61 13mm of rain 
was recorded, breaking the record of 2,610.4 mm set in 
1973 . Reuters- Hong Kong 


Hungarian challenge 

The Hungarian Prime Minister, Gyula Horn, challenged 
his Slovak counterpart, Vladimir Meciar. to end delays in 
safeguarding the rights of Slovakia's 500,000 ethnic 
Hungarians. After disc using with Mr Meciar a nine-point 
Hungarian plan to improve relations between the 
countries, Mr Horn said responsibility for ending tension 
lav squarely with the Slovak government. Reuters - Gyor 

A quiet end 

A matron allegedly confessed to killing at least 18 patients 
so that she would not be disturbed at night and then 
jumped from a third-storey room in a suicide attempt 
Aida Nur el-Din, 42, allegedly killed the patients with 
drugs stolen from the hospital dispensary, the Egyptian 
Gazette said. AP - Cairo 


First children join Hong Kong fathers 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 

The first batch of Chinese-born 
children entitled to live in Hong 
Kong under a controversial 
new scheme entered the terri- 
tory yesterday clutching hur- 
riedly issued certificates of 
entitlement 

Ranging in age from two 
years old to twenty one, the 153 
immigrants passed across the 


border at Lowu to what their 
parents hope will be a more 
prosperous future. They are 
among mare than 66,000 off- 
spring who have the right to live 
in Hong Kong under its new 
nurd-constitution, the Basic Law. 
This says any child with a Hoag 
Kong resident as a parent is en- 
titled to live in the territory. 

The large numbers of men 
crossing the border from Hong 
Kong has ensured the birth of 


even larger numbers of children 
who, under British rule, had no 
automatic right to live there. 

Having given these children 
new rights:, the incoming gov- 
ernment got cold feet, fearing 
that the social services and 
schools would be swamped with 
hordes of Chinese-born young- 
sters. One of its first acts' was to 
introduce the certificate of en- 
titlement to stem the influx. 

Although it is not admitted. 


the purpose of the scheme is to 
use the slow grinding wheels of 
Chinese bureaucracy to decel- 
erate the process of application 
for residence. However, a great 
many children who were smug- 
gled into Hong Kong under 
British rule put a spanner in the 
works by giving themselves up 
to the authorities, thinking that 
now they would be able to re- 
main with legal status. 

This proved to be a mistake 


because the government adopt- 
ed a hard line and started 
rounding them up for deporta- 
tion. The deportations have 
been stopped by a rush of court 
challenges to be heard next 
month, which are shaping up to 
be a constitutional battle lea by 
Hong Kong’s top lawyers who 
argue that the government is 
breaching its own constitution 
and undermining the rule of law. 

The government says no fun- 


damental rights are being taken 
away but the exercise of them is 
being curtailed by the practical 
need to verify the status of those 
applying to five in Hong Kong. 

These arguments passed over 
the heads of the children who 
arrived yesterday. Most looked 
rather bewildered by the fuss 
which greeted their arrival. 
Others must be wondering whai 
it will be like to live with fathers 
they hardly know. 


An Inaugural Offer to the Indian Ocean Paradise Isle of 

GRAND COMORE 


Whatcould be more pleasurable than to spend a week 
or two away from an uncertain British climate on the 
beautiful Indian Ocean paradise island of Grand Co- 
more at the 4-star Le Calawa Beach Hotel. Our soon to 
be inaugurated flight service to Grand Comoro via 
Kilimanjaro and Luxor enables the traveller to reach 
these once remote islands directly from the. United 
Kingdom. 

Grand Comoro is the ideal place both to relax and 
explore with Le Calawa Hotel providing a level of 
comfort and sophistication against a backdrop of great 
natural beauty. Beingclosetothe Equator the average 
temperatureyear round on Grand Com ore isapJeasant 
75 degrees. AlthoughjustTl kms longand 34 kms wide. 
Grand Comore's spectacu lar scenery ranges from pow- 
dery beaches to fertile fields of spices and fruit; from, 
tropical rain forests to the world's largest active vol- 
canic crater. Mount Khartala. 

Itinerary 

Day 1 Depart London Gatwick in the evening and fly 
with Monarch Airlines Boeing 757 through the night 
via Luxor and Kilimanjaro to Grand Comoro. Day 2 
Arrive in Grand Comoro and transfer to Le Calawa 
Beach Hotel for a stay of seven nights. Days 3 to 8 
During the week you may relax, enjoy the many 



flight viaLuxorto Gatwick arriving early next morning. 
Departure Dates & Prices 
) 99 7 Tuesdays - per person ina twin 
7 nights Grand Comoro 

November 4. 11, 18; 25 & December 2,9, 16 -£695.1)0 
Single room supplement £200.00 
Extra Week - Nov 4 to Dec 16 twinX350.00 
Nov4toDecl6singJe£595.00 

Price iododee transportation throughout, 7 mbits' accommodation 
at Le Calawa Beach hotel cm a halfboard basis, UK airport tax. Not 
Included: travel insurance, overseas ai rport taxes , visa procurement, 
tipping. 

All prices are subject to change. Our cunentConditionsofBookingla 
copyd’v^iichwinbesent at your request) shall apply to ail reservations. 


0171-6161000 


7 nights halfboard 
from£695.00 

facilities of the hotel or explore accord- 
ing to your own wishes. Day 9 Depart 
with Monarch Airlines on the return 



VOYAGESJUIES VERNE 
21 Dorset Square, London NW1 6QG 

Travel Promotions Ltd. ABTAV1M1 ATuLSWB 

Internet httpVAvww.yjv.co.uk 

Ouroffices Biropen far telephone reservations weekdays 
9am loSpm and at weekends 9am to 5pm. For personal callers, our office 
hours are 9am to 5ptti weekdays only. 
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The king is 
dead, long 
live the king 

Twenty years ago today, Elvis Presley died 
at his home in Memphis. 

Anne Perret makes a pilgrimage to 
America's musical heartland 



Elvis may (or may not) be dead, but Memphis fills keep a’ shakin' photographs: graham trott/katz 


T he sign on the hotel desk read: “Welcome 
Harley riders! Please don't use guest towels 
to polish your motorcycles.” Our spirits sank. 
“This Harley convention sure makes me 
glad Fm not sleeping here tonight,” the desk clerk 
chuckled. “’Memphis is crawling with Hogs!” We 
shlepped our bags to our room. The traveller’s hell 
loomed - a night spent tossing and turning, kept 
awake by rowdy revving from the parking lot and 
poolside partying. But first, dinner. 

Corky’s on Poplar Avenue is a Memphis institu- 
tion: an old-style pit barbecue. Fragrant hickoiy 
smoke coils above the restaurant building. Inside, the 
decor is vintage down-home; nothing fancy, but the 
narrow corridor leading to the loos is covered floor 
to ceiling with awards. 

We ate a rack of slowly grilled wet ribs set up for 
two, costing $16.99, and washed it down with Mem- 
phis Goldcrest 61 beer. The ribs were the most deli- 
cious I have tasted anywhere. Corky's is hugely pop- 
ular. so if you go there, be prepared to wail. 

Afterwards, we went to Beale Street In the 
Twenties it was the heart of black Memphis. By night 
it was its blues centre, jammed with dozens of clubs. 
It still is. The music spills out on to the street - hot 
trumpets, electric blues guitars and saxophones. BB 
King’s Blues Club is here. We went to Willie Cobb’s 
- a Targe, crowded room with a small stage in one 


comer. Its deep mauve walls are covered with auto- 
graphed sketches of famous black singers - and Tom 
Jones. Later we drank coffee at a pavement cafe, and 
within earshot in Handy Park a woman was singing 
“Memphis Blues”. 

Memphis is famous for the people who died there: 
Elvis Presley and Martin Luther King. It was Elvis 
Week in Memphis. Events included: touring Sun Stu- 
dio, where Elvis recorded his first song, going to the 
Elvis Chicago Style Gospel Mass and Spaghetti Din- 
ner and the “Life and Cuisine of Elvis” seminar. As 
far as 1 know, the culinary tenets the King followed 
were: if you can choke it down it’s yours, and quan- 
tity is of no concern. Bui this was not for us. No, a 
true Presley pilgrim makes for the shrine in Elvis 
Week. So the next day we went to Grace land. 

Graceland is in a neighbourhood of car lots, fam- 
ily restaurants and failing businesses. It's not a huge 
house; in fact it’s modest as mansions go. Elvis was 
22 when he bought it, and newly famous. It’s a touch- 
ing expression of his need for dignity: bis choice 
resembles the home of, say, a wealthy doctor: sen- 
sible and symmetrical, with a long, curving drive and 
a portico with columns two storeys high. Once you’re 
through the front door, though, it's kitsch heaven: 
mirrored ceilings, wall-to-wall TVs, a jungle den. 

Elvis’s grave is in the grounds, marked by an eter- 
nal flame, a statue of Christ and a vivid blue pool. 


At the grave's edge, someone had placed a dog-eared 
fan photograph worn thin by handling. The site is 
moving in its tackiness, and there was a lot of weep- 
ing going on. We visited a year ago. the day after the 
anniversary of Elvis's death on 16 August 1977. There 
were immense floral tributes raised on easels: red 
hearts, the American flag, a pink Cadillac, and one 
with a handwritten message: “His Love Still Lights 
the World". 

Memphis does nor have an imposing skyline, but 
it has the Mississippi In the afternoon we rode the 
monorail - like Tom Cruise in The Firm - high above 
the river, to Mud Island. We strolled around the 
Memphis Belle - the famous Second World War B- 
17 bomber and movie star - and looked back at the 
city. On our left was an extraordinary, 32-storey steel 
pyramid glinting in the sun. To our right, paddle- 
wheelers and flat-boats lay along the levee. Ahead, 
through a collage of freeway ramps and bridges, was 
Memphis stacked up on a bluff. In the old ware- 
houses on Front Street, cotton was once king. Now 
they are overshadowed by the new skyscrapers of a 
city renewing itself, part of a South that is rising again. 

In 1968 it was different. Then, had you walked 
southwards from Front Street along Main, you 
would have found each block more blighted than the 
last, with cheap rooming houses and ramshackle 
stores. Then Memphis was deeply segregated. When 


Martin Luther King arrived in that year to head a 
black workers’ strike, he stayed in this poor neigh- 
bourhood at the Lorraine Motel. 

It’s still there. We walked into its parking lot, 
admired the sleek Sixties cars displayed there, and 
looked up to the balcony outside Room 306 where 
Dr King was assassinated. You may visit the new 
National Civil Rights Museum adjoining the moteL 
When we were in Memphis there was a young black 
woman who had slept 2.054 nights on a torn brown 
sofa on the sidewalk outside the motel. Jacqueline 
Smith - once the Lorraine’s desk clerk - was flanked 
by handwritten signs: “Boycott civil rights wrong 
museum tourist trap”. She is incensed that this spot 
sacred to Dr King's memory, is a private profit-mak- 
ing museum and not part of a foundation benefiting 
poor blacks. She argues that Dr King would have 
wanted something selfless on the site: a hospital, 
maybe a school. If you agree with her you go to the 
parking lot and remember him, instead of to the 
museum. 

And the Hog riders? Pussycats. Once they were 
rebels, with or without a cause. Now they are mid- 
dle-aged and Buddha-bellied, their cause is comfort: 
to sit astride chrome magnificence, enthroned on pil- 
lowed bike seats. And what they wanted at the end 
of the day was a good night’s sleep. We were not dis- 
turbed. It was no Heartbreak Hotel. 


Where to find yourself a 
music festival 

This weekend join V97. which 
debuted last year, in an increas- 
ingly competitive field, as Euro- 
pean Festival of the Year. It will 
cover two sites: Hylands Park, 
Chelmsford and Temple Newsam, 
Leeds (information: 0171-734 
8932/ 0113-244 4600). The Indie 
dan will perform on the NME 
stage with headliners. Blur, Kula 
Shaker, Ash, Mansun, Echobelly 
and Beck! Or enter the dance zone 
in the Muzik tent, housing the 
busting beats of Prodigy, Daft 
Punk, The Chemical Brothers, 
Dreadzone, Bentley Rhythm Ace 
and Propellerheads. 

The Reading Festival over 
August Bank Holiday weekend (22- 
24), is at the bottom of the festival 
time scale (and usually has the mud 
to prove it), muddling together a 
menu of indie, comedy, dance, rock 
and skating competitions. Headlin- 
ers this year are. Suede, Cast, 
James, Manic Street Preachers, 

The Orb, Metaliica and Terrorvi- 
sion (information: 01S1-963 0940). 

For worldwide music on one site, 
check out the Womad festival at 
Morecambe (29-31 August). Hav- 
ing started out under the concep- 
tual wing of Peter Gabriel in 1982, 
the festival had the aim of uniting 
the best musicians from all over 
the world. For the fourth year run- 
ning it will be sponsored by North 
West Water and includes a gala 
night with proceeds going to the 
charity Wateraid. free artist work- 
shops and a free event on Saturday 
between 12pm and 4pm (informa- 
tion: 01225 744494). 

Celebrating the unique “pink 
space” in Manchester is The Village 
Charity Mardi Gras, a four-day- 
long event between 22 and 25 
August. Events include DJs, 
cabaret, fireworks, carnival parades, 
a Coronation Street Party and 
Dance Nights at the Granada Stu- 
dios Tour (information: 0161-237 
3131). 

Meanwhile, in America, the 
wave of dance-mania has fully 
made the journey across the 
Atlantic and is “larging it” in The 
Big Top tour between 27 August- 13 
September. Acts include BT, 808 
State. Grooverider and Head- 
rillers. 

In Holland over the Bank Holi- 
day weekend the Lowlands Par- 
adise Festival takes place (informa- 
tion: 00 31 573 255 220). This 
offers a mixed bag of beats, rang- 
ing from been-around-the-block 
Indie-meisters, Dinosaur Jr and 
Lemonheads, running the full 
dance gamut with Grooverider, 
Laurent Gamier and Darren 
Emerson and popular headliners 
Chemical Brothers, Blur and Kula 
Shaker. And, for a cool namedrop, 
there's the Pukkelpop festival 22- 
23 August in Kiewit - Hassell, Bel- 
gium (information: 00 32 1 1 40 22 
67). Fortunately, headliners are 
not nearly as obscure, with Bush, 
Metaliica, Blur, Foo Fighters, 

Fluke, Sneaker Pimps, Gus Gus 
and Baby Bird. 

Jennifer Rodger 


R ussia has announced 
that it will knock 
three noughts off 
the value of the 
rouble at the end of 1997, to 
remove the sort of 
inflationaiy stigma that 
surrounds weak currencies 
(it takes just £105 to become 
a millionaire in Moscow, 
£220 in newly devalued 
Indonesia and less than £4 
in Turkey). But anyone 
venturing into the former 
USSR can expect every 
rogue in the East to devise 
scams for separating 
travellers from their cash. 

If the experience of the 
Yugoslav dinar - destroyed 
by hyperinflation, but even 
today being palmed off on 
the unsuspecting tourists 
tempted to deal on the 
currency black markets - is 
anything to go by. it is safe to 
assume that old roubles will 
be misrepresented as local 
currency in Prague and 
Krakow, and that gullible 
tourists will hand over $50 
bills in exchange for 
seductively pretty banknotes 



Simon Calder 


Anyone going to 
the former USSR 
can expect scams 
that separate 
travellers from 
their money 


with high denominations but 
have absolutely no value. 

A decade ago, there were 
worthwhile black markets 
from Cuba to Czechoslovakia, 
enabling travellers to dodge 
artificially high exchange rates 
while also injecting some 
much-needed financial 
realism into basket-case 
economics. Now, though, it 
seems that every black market 
functions purely as a con , 
trick. A small truckload of 
Turkish lire awaits the reader 
who can demonstrate the 
most beneficial exception to 
this rule. 


“I share your outrage about 
the closing of Gatwick 
airport’s tourist information 
centre”, writes Nesta Ross of 
Manchester. “You might be 
interested to hear about our 
experiences of Lisbon 
airport's tourist office, in 
utter contrast to the 
projected decision about 
Gatwick. 

“We had arrived at Lisbon 
on a cheap flight in the early 
evening with no reservations 
booked We told the middle- 
aged lady that we were 
looking for a nice, cheap 
pension. ‘No problem', she 


said and phoned a suitable 
abode. As a matter of fact,' 
she continued ‘I also have a 
place of my own, but it’s full. 
There are some really 
interesting people staying 
there and I’m sure you’d like 
to meet them. Fm going off- 
duty in five minutes so I'll 
drive you up there’. 

“We had a hair-raising 
journey with her - she drove 
down the midddle of the 
road sublimely indifferent to 
all the car horns protesting 
at her driving After taking 
us to the appointed pension, 
she took us home and 
introduced us to her various 
guests of all ages and 
nationalities. We all went off 
to a local caff for an 
excellent and cheap dinner.” 

“Alfred Bouch of Tunbridge 
Wells asks if anyone can top 
his story of irrelevant time- 
wasting; I’m not sure if my 
stoiy tops it, but it may 
match it," writes Elisabeth 
Parks, in response to our 
dismal tale of hitch-hiking 
without the bitch. 


“In that limbo time 
between the end of A-levels 
(1 was at school in 
Cambridge) and the start of 
university life, fatuity did 
indeed have its own 
attractions, and I found 
myself agreeing to a trip to 
Bournemouth. My friend 
knew someone who lived 
there; it was summer, and a 
good time for a surprise visit. 

“We set out early, and 
everything went smoothly 
until lunchtime, when we 
found ourselves stranded in 
Winchester in a downpour. 

Of course, no coats or 
umbrellas; it was, after all, 
summer. A bread delivejy 
driver took pity on us, took us 
some way down the road and 
donated his overall as 
protection against the rain. 
Feeling very glamorous, me 
wrapped in the brown overall, 
with frozen extremities, we 
arrived in Bournemouth at 
5pm, and to discover that our 
host had moved on - no 
forwarding address. 

‘After a paddle in the sea 
and a bag of chips, we set off 


home, deciding that Oxford 
would be a good focus for 
our return route.” 

A glimpse at a map 
suggests that this was an 
unusual decision to take. 
Nevertheless, progress to 
Oxford was easy: “It was that 
Iasi leg back to Cambridge 
that proved the most 
difficult We chose the cross- 
country route, and the 
‘country’ emphasis proved 
stronger than anticipated. 
Our best lift was from a pig 
farmer whose empty truck 
had space for both of us in 
the back, among the remains 


of a trip lo market with h is 
stock. We arrived home at 
4am, in much need of a baih. 

“I now live only 10 miles 
from Bournemouth, but 
hitch-hiking is, sadly but no 
doubt wisely, just a memory.” 

“When, on a wet afternoon, 
we stumbled towards Black 
Sail’s smoking chimney from 
the Red Pike ridge which 
overlooks Buttermere, we 
were greeted by the warden 
with a huge pot of tea and 
improbable instructions to 
stow our boots on the beam 
running across the ceiling of 


the common room. The days 
when hostellers at Black Sail 
had to brush their teeth in a 
nearby stream are gone, but 
gas light is the only 
concession to modernity in 
the unheated dormitories. 
Washing facilities for 
perspiring hikers comprise a 
basin of hot water carried 
from the kitchen through a 
field of friendly sheep.” 

These are the words of 
Tbiesa Allan, who died last 
weekend Besides being a 
contributor to these pages, 
Tbresa was a dear friend. She 
will be sadly missed. 


An Inaugural Offer to the Indian Ocean Paradise Isle of 

GRAND COMORE 


\VhatcouWbemorepIeasurablethantospendaweek 

or two away from an uncertain BntMhftnatccnthe 
beautiful Indian Ocean paradise «fcmd of Grand lo- 

moreat the 4-star U GalawaBeach Hold. Our soon to 

he inaugurated flight service to Grand Lomore via 
Kilimanjaro and Luxor enables the traveller toi reach 
these once remote islands directly from the. United 

Grand*Gomon: Is the ideal place both to njnahd 
explore with Le Calawa Hotel providing a level of 

Grand Comore s spectacular scencr\’rangesfiwn pow- 
dery beaches to fertile fields of spires and fiiut from 
tropical ram forests to the world's largest active vol- 
canic crater. Mount Khartala. 

Itinerary 

Day 1 Depart London Gaftrickjn i the evenii gandfly 
with Monarch Airlines Boeing ra7 through the nigltf 
via Luxor and Kilimanjaro to Gra nd C omore. Day 2 
Arrive in Grand Comore and trar ^ t ^^g 
Beach Hotel for a stay of seven nights. Days 3 to 8 
During the week you may relax, enjoy the many 



7 nights halfboard 

from£695.00 

facilities of the hotel or explore accord- 
ing toyour own wishes. Day 9 Depart 
with Monarch Airlines on the return 


flighlvia Luxor to Catwick arriving early next morning. 

Dep a rture Dates & Prices 

1997 Tuesdays - per person in a twin 
7 nights Grand Comore 

November^ 11.18. 25 & December2,9. 16-£695.iM 
Single room supplemenL£200.00 
Extra Week -Nov 4 to Dec 16 twin £350.00 
. Nov4toDecl6singld£595.00 

Prict la efad a. Lraaspvtalion [ftroughrert. 7 nights'acconmitxfalion 
at Le GUawa Beachrntd on a halfboard basil. UK airport lax. No! 
JadadcA Intel insurance. owsaasairpori laus. v«w promrentmL 
twine. 

AH priccsare subject to change . Our current Condi Erara ofBouJrinft la 
copvdwhich willhe sent at your request) shall apply loall raserrabons. 

0171-6161000 

VOYAGE5JULES VERNE 
2 1 Dorsel Square, London NW1 6QG 

Trard PnraarimLhL ABTAV1UI A70L8K3B 
Internet MjeAmw A 7 v.c 0 .ak 

IknfiBUR orcr lor idcptm* roe*«w*t» »dan 

andat*«LawbianiloSpm. ftnwwulminv motto 
bou rs arr ton In 5pm««rialaYiortir. 
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Co-op Travel ^ 
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Fly oH on a late summer holiday from only £381. Our all-inclusive price covers 
flights, meals, sports and entertainment at selected Club Med resorts in Corfu, 
Portugal, Sicily, Sardinia, Ibiza, Turkey, mainland Italy and Spain. 
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Club Med Start Living 
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travel 


SATURDAY 16 AUGUST 199 ? 


. theikdef^ndent 

171 293 2505 


TEL- 0171 293 2222 


Because we think the world of you 

current best buys on the world s finest airlines 



SYDNEY 

PSflH 

CAIRNS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BALI 
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£363 £559 
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UK ANGELS 
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DENVER 
TORONTO 
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HARARE. 
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THE TRAVEL. EXPERTS 


AUSTRALIA FROM £759 RETURN 
INCLUDES 7 DAYS CAR HIRE* 

& FLIGHTS WITH SINGAPORE AIRLINES 


M 0 UD 1 HE WORLD 


BOOK NOW FOR TRAVEL IN NOVEMBER 

•BASED ON 2 PFOPLE TRAVELLING 
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LONDON W3 TRG 

S71-93J^ 

0171-938 3444 
UJMMN W86BD 

0171-9375400 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night Irom 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 • AFRICA £ 31 -'PACIFIC £40 • ASIA £27 
USA CAR HUE FROM £12 PER DAY - CALL NOW FOR OUR TttflRMADE WORLDWIDE AM> NORTH AMfflCA BRQCK 3 E 8 





FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TfiAiLrSNPER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-933 3366 ANYTIME 


WMWw* Travel- 

43 Cam Street 

Worldwide Travel: 

»»SSSiSf 

58 Deansgale 

Worldwide Travel' 
Fust & Business Class: 



0121-2361234 

BRISTOL K1JH0 
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Campus 

travel 

Wo specialise In Sow cost Travel 
for students and young peep it? 
providing support in over 
150 offices throughout the world 


THEPHONE BOOKINGS 
WHDon-opgnnAYS 

WORLDWIDE 0171 730 8111 
EUROPE 0171 730 3482 ! 
NORlHAMaSCA 0171 730 2101 

EDINBURGH 0131 668 3303 
MANCHESTER 01612731721 
GLASGOW 01415531818 
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LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEWZBUMD SOUTH AMBKA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
- MIDDLE EAST AFRICA . 

THRIFTWAY 
Igy TRAVEL 


0171-4901490 
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Australia 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS 


TORONTO 

MONTREAL 
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WINNIPEG 
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BUDGET ROUND THE WORLD 
ROUTINGS ALSO AVAILABLE 

.Meeks $p er: 


NEWYORK 

>£21 9 rtn 

tdepsL 


BRUSSELS 

fr£49^ 

ZURICH 

w fr £69 rtn. 


HIGH SEASON 

£749 

R E T U B A* 

LOW FARE 


Or for an extra £80 



Flying to 
Perth or 
Darwin 
including ... 

• Return UK domestic 

flights on Brid^i 

Airways for only £20 

• 2 free stopovers in 
Bangkok andtor 
Singapore 

Example routings 

• London ► Singapore > Pom > 
London 

- London ► Bangkok ► Darwm > 
Singapore > London 


0171 385 4400 
0161 832 4000 


www.oimpustravel.co.uk/ 


Travel as many times 
as you like from 
£59.95 a yean 


With our iinnu.il travel 
insurance- you can take an 
unlimited number of trip*. 

To enrol, cull between 8am 
and 8pm Monday to 
Friday quoting 
reference 1Q4*. 

I nun »■ Io-mi. - nl ifcjHBi lianLAxt. -pr*. r.-V. Im. iur.Milm«i 
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UOe has some of the best open 
air markets in Prance. 
Uile is only 2 hours aunty 
by Eurostar. 


See the whole of Australia with 2 free 
domestic flights in Australia 

Example rotrtings -. , .. 

• Union ► Bangkok > Perth ► Sydney ► Calms ► Sn S i ^ 1 ^ L ? n ^T nfl 

• london >■ Singapore »• Sydney >• Brisbane > Caims > Bangkok > lortdon 

New Zealand, Australia, its Grea t Barrier 
Reef and the whole world 

^MQimUl^mestic flights on British Airways for only £20 

• 1 free stopover en route from QanWBritfch Airways Global 
Network such as Johannesburg, Bangkok. Singapore, 

Malaysia, BaB, Hong Kong, U» Angeles, Fqi, Bombay 

• Up to 2 additional stopovers at £50 per stop 
■ 2 free domestic ffights in Australia 

Example routings — 

• london > Los Angeles > Auckland > (surface) > Chnstchurdi >► Sydney ► Cairns > 

Darwin > tendon ‘ - 

« london ► Ff * Auckland ► Cairns >■ Sydney * ftrth > London 

• Lmdon ► Bangkok* Perth ► Sydney >• Brisbane > Caims ► Aaddand >■ London' 
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LOW FARE 
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* STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


JORDON, EGYPT, ISRAEL 'Wtor- 
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LOW COST 



AMSTERDAM from 

£69 rtn. 

BELFAST from 

£59rtn. 

BERGEN from 

£169 rtn. 

BRUSSELS from 

£78 rtn. 

COLOGNE from 

£107 rtn. 

COPENHAGEN from 

£149 rtn. 

DUBLIN from 

- £79 rtn. 

FRANKFURT from 

£128 rtn. 

GOTHENBURG from 

£149 rtn. 

NICE from 

£149 rtn. 

OSLO from 

£149 rtn. 

PALMA from 

£209 rtn. 

PARIS from 

£69 rtn. 

PRAGUE from 

£184 rtn. 

ROME from 

£159 rtJL 

ZURICH from 

£129 rtn. 

Return too from London IkuliraK. 
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New Ybtk £219 

Boston £219 

Orlando £259 " 

Toronto £259 
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Baitfrok £385 -««• 

Hong Kong £419 

Sk«apore £515 

Perth £579 

Sydney £679 

Auckhwd £829 
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SCHEDULED FLIGHTS 

_ with the world's finest airlines 


GLOBEW 

SAVEJRS 

CALL 0990 556 556 


IIforyour flights only lid, 

CHEAPEST WORLDWIDE 

FLIGHTS 




C^yourloealtn^agerrtorcdlfbfdtt*™ 

0345 554554 


3 -1 British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 




• U.S.A • CAKADA * FAR EAST • 
• EUROPE • 

• Spain. • Greece • Canaries • Turkey 

destinations. 


CALL US NOW ON 0181 906 9880 

Mastercard -Visa Accepted 
rfwpoi MbB-Fil - Open 9am-f. 
pHafl Agents for ATOL Holders 



Student Travel 
Express 

<f 0870 60 30 SiR p 

Worldwide discount 
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Far from the 
maddening crowd 

Michael Hanlon strides out from Swanage at 
the start of the Dorset coast path ... 


A t Poole Harbour, England’s bungalow 
coast gives way to the ramparts of the 
South-west. For 250 miles west, there is 
a path which leads all the way to Land’s 
End. Our ambitions were not so great - 
merely to take in the first few miles of 
Dorset shoreline along the precipitous 
Purbeck cliffs, have a dip in the briny and hopefully a 
pint or two in one of the many excellent pubs. 

We started in Corfe Castle, a photogenic village 
consisting of a corneal hill topped by the eponymous 
niin, and a couple of hundred outrageously pretty 
limestone cottages, many doing sterling service as tea 
shops and craft emporia. My companion, 'Rviglet, an 
Irish Timer, spotted a shop selling home-made filled 
pastries, and we stocked up on a freshly baked pork pie. 

After the pie shop, to the Jurassic era. The tiny 
town museum is something of a glass-fronted 
showcase for the usual suspects - old paraffin lamps 
and the like - but it also contains a perfectly 
preserved set of dinosaur footprints, excavated from a 
stratum found in a nearby quarry. The experience 
showed that in aeons past, Dorset, or whatever 
Pangean shore it was then, was the Serengeti of the 
Saurian world. 

The first part of our walk was in feet steam-powered. 
A preserved railway (dogs travel free) connects Corfe 
to Swanage, an odd resort some six miles away. It is 
odd because it faces east, the wrong direction; the sun 
is always where you least expect it to be. We headed 
out, climbing the grassy downlands that start at the car 
park near the derelict pier. 

Here the South West Coast Path is confusingly 
marked. In some places a butterfly points the way. A 
hundred yards on. Queen Victoria urges you forward. 
Eventually the Empress takes a bow and the serious 
walking begins, indicated by an acorn. Now the cliffs 
are steep and severe. Every now and then we passed a 
climber, all ropes and tackle and chalky hands. 

Five or so miles on, Seacombe Cliff looked a 
good bet for a swim. And sure enough, after some 
slippery clambering, a less than graceful immersion 
was experienced. The water, clean as anywhere, was 
dark and deep and not too cold. TViglet sat on the 
rocks, eating her share of our pork pie lunch. 

At one end of the cove is a sea-filled cave, cutting 


more than 100ft into the low cliffs. Great for exploring 
by boat, but a bit spooky for swimming, the dps of keip 
fronds just poking above the surface, threatening 
unpleasant submarine leg tangling and slipperiness. 

Man and dog cannot survive on pork pie alone, so 
we struck north, up a steep hill to Warth Matravers in 
search of a pub. From a distance, The Square and 
Compass beckoned As we strode across the garden, 
thoughts of foaming tankards and sandwiches were 
uppermost in my mind. But our path was blocked by a 
surly youth. “We’re closed mate . It was half past 
three, the sun was burning, and a good day’s takings’ 
worth of disappointed customers were milling around 
The youth sped off on his motorbike. Only in England 

So, on to Kingston. Even prettier than Worth, 
Kingston lies a couple of miles further inland This 
ancient village boasts a fairy-tale Gothic church, with 
patterned round towers. Kingston’s pub, the Scott 
Arms, was willing to serve us beer and food at the 
ungodly hour of 5pm. While a tired dog slurped her half 
of ale, her owner put away a pint and a pound of cheese 
and pidde sandwiches, arid contemplated the final two 
miles to Corfe. At least it was downhill all the way. 

Directions 

From Corfe take the steam railway to Swanage (two 
per hour, 35 minutes, £3 adults, £2 children, dogs 
.free). At Swanage, walk to the south end of the 
seafront and turn right over the grassy hill by the pier. 
From here the coast path is fairly well marked 

We walked four miles to Seacombe Cliff, and 
turned inland here where a marked path leads to 
Worth Matravers. Dinosaur footprints can be seen in 
situ at Acton, a couple of miles back on the Priest's 
Road, an inland path* running parallel to the SWCP. 

Rom Worth, there is no clear path to Kingston. 

The marked track from Kingston to Corfe starts 
opposite the churchyard near the Scott Anns. Head 
down the hill, turn tight and then left through a 
signed gap in the fence. The path here has been 
obscured, but it is easy to find your way across the 
fields and tumuli to Corfe. 

Length of walk: about nine miles 

Maps: Ordnance Survey 1:25,000 Outdoor Leisure map 

15, Purbeck A South Dorset 




Rich and strange: marine life on show along the Cobb, below 
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Cordial Lyme 


I t would be difficult to get lost in Lyme 
Regis - everything tumbles down the hill 
towards the sea. Yet Dorset's most 
westerly town is well protected from the 
ravages of ocean waves. Below the lively 
high street, a long promenade forms the 
main causeway from the town to the Cobb, the 
curving harbour wall that dates back to the 
13th century. This massive structure has a 
mythic quality that has fascinated writers and 
artists for centuries. But although Jane Austen 
and John Fbwles put Lyme on the literary map 
-with Persuasion and The French Lieutenant's 
Woman respectively - the town has too much 
self-respect and too much to offer to present 
you with Regency dresses or Meryl Streep's 
hooded face around each corner. 

This engaging resort is well equipped with 
entertainments - including a dinosaur 
museum and an intriguingmarine exhibition 
area along the Cobb. In addition, there’s 
always the fascination ofthe British seaside: 
along the promeijade sunbathers lounge on: 
hireddeckchairs watching bathers in the sea. 
Shops overflowing with buckets and spades 
are squeezed between the smarter B&Bs. A 
drop down, and you find yourself on the 
beach - patches of golden sand interspersed 
by large stretches of pebbles along the 
seafront. 

And pebbly beaches sprawl along the coast 
from Lyme. There are rich pickings here: fos- 
sil hunters search among rocks or dig away at 
the foot of the charcoal-grey difis. Meanwhile 
swimmers brave the freezing waters, children 
mess about in bobbing boats and windsurfers 
skim out to sea. 


The visitors 

Catherine Stebbings, writer, and her 
husband Jonathan, teacher, took their 
daughters, Imogen, seven. Polly, five 
and Claudia, three. 

Catherine: We had a wonderful, if 
exhausting day. It was lovely not to be 
confined to the beach all day. We vis- 
ited Dinosaurland, went fossil hunt- 
ing, picnicked on the beach, popped 
into the marine aquarium, looked 
around the shops and still bad time 
for a tram ride through the country- 
side. 

Jonathan: I don't like beaches: they 
are cold, wet and sandy; but it’s 


... and at the other 
end of the county 
Catherine Stebbings 
finds dinosaurs, 
squids and trams 

important to make the effort for the children. 
Lyme is brilliant because it is so varied We 
could break up the day between sunbathing 
and sand castle making with fossil hunting, 
museum visiting and browsing around the 
shops in the town. There is always something 
going on in Lyme, whether if s the town band 
playing on the parade, sand games for chil- 
dren, or guided walks. I would love to come 
back without children to walk the famous 
Underdiff from Lyme to Seaton and perhaps 
to tackle the coastal walk over Golden Cap. 

We took the tram ride from Colyton, just 15 
'minutes’ drive away, to Seaton, which was a 
lovely way to enjoy the countryside. By the end 
of the day I felt foolhardy enough to enter the 
annual greasy pole competition, only to be 
bopped into the murky depths of the harbour. 

Imogen: I liked the museums most. We went 
to the dinosaur museum and saw lots of fos- 
sils and models of dinosaurs and some living 
animals, like an iguana and a tortoise. 1 did a 
fun shoot and the man gave me a special stone 
as a prize. Afterwards we went fossil hunting 
on the pebbly beach and I found some 
ammonites like the ones in the museum. It is 



really exciting to find something millions of 
years old. 

We had a picnic on the Cobb tben went to 
the marine museum full of fish from the har- 
bour. There was a lovely, rusty-coloured oct- 
opus moving slowly over the rocks, gripping 
with his legs tben suddenly swooping away. 

Polly: Lyme Regis is a lovely town with lots 
of old buildings and little shops selling buck- 
ets and spades. The sea was green-blue and 
there were hills in the distance. There was a 
nice sandy beach with lots of people on it and 
we couldn’t take the dog there so we went on 
the little beach in the Cobb. I didn't go into 
the sea because it was too cold. 

I enjoyed the ride on the tram. We saw 
squirrels and ducks on the line and herons 
fishing in the river. Mummy saw a kingfisher. 

Claudia: I like the seaside, i made lots of sand 
castles and got very dirty. Daddy fell in the 
sea with a big splash. 

The deal. 

Tburist Information: Church St (01297 
442138) for accommodation and copies of 
What's on in Lyme Regis. 

Parking: Use the well signposted Park and 
Rides as there is little parking in Lyme; small 
pay-and-display car parks by the Cobb and at 
the top and bottom of the High Street. 
Access: narrow pavements and steep hills in 
the town make walking with children difficult. 
Easy access along the parade and Cobb and 
on to the sandy harbour beach. Dogs are not 
allowed on the harbour beach. 

Museums: Dinosaurland is a small exhibition 
explaining the history of prehis- 
toric earth and the fossilised forms 
left behind. Well explained and 
nicely low key. Open daily 10am- 
5pm (later in summer): adults 
£300, children £1.90, OAPs £2.90. 
Marine Aquarium & Cobb History 
is a charming small museum show- 
ing live exhibits brought in by 
local fisherman. Everything is 
returned to the sea at the end of 
the season. Open lOam-Iate, 
adults £1.20, children five-to-16 
70p, OAPs £1. 

Tram rides on classic trams run 
daily every 20 mins. Round trips 50 
mins. Adults £4.20, children £2.40, 
OAPs £3.40. 
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Duff Hart-Davis 


A Siberian 
tiger in an 
Indian 
jungle? The 
saga of Tara 
the tigress 
has all the 
elements of 
a first-class 
adventure 
yarn 


Scientists from the 
International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature 
suggested that a population of 
300 tigers, in an area of between 
2,000 and 3,000 square miles, 
was the minimum needed in any 
one gene pool to preserve the 
species in perpetuity - and none 
of the new reserves was anything 
like that large. Moreover, the 
new national parks were so 
widely scattered that tigers could 
not move from one park to 
another. 

Thus, even if they survived the 
depredations of poachers and 
angry farmers in the short term, 
they would eventually die out 
owing to the effects of 
interbreeding. 

Billy conceived the idea that he 
would rear a zoo-bred cub and 
return it to the wild, thus 
demonstrating that artificial re- 
stocking was possible, and at the 
same time refreshing the gene 
pool at Dudhwa. 

In October 1975 be obtained 
permission from the prime 
minister, Indira Gandhi - a good 
friend of his, and of conservation 
in general - and travelled to 
England to collect a female cub 
from Ttoycross Zoo, In 
Leicestershire. 

. This animal, o rigin ally Called 
Jane, subsequently renamed Tara, 
dominated the next dozen years 
of his life. He was as nearly in 
love with the tigress as it is 
possible for any man to be, and 
he defended her interests with 


rionate intensity. He knew 
)m the start that she was not a 
pure Bengal tiger, but had a 
Siberian strain in her ancestry. 
Yet he considered this genetic 
diversity to be all the better for 
his experiment. 

lira grew up in and around his 
house on the edge of the jungle, 
never restrained or confined, and 
at the age of two she did what he 
had always said she would - she 
returned to the wild. In the forest 
she mated with one or more wild 
tigers, and produced at least four 
{tonifies of cubs. 

Purely as a re introduction, the 
project was a triumphant success. 
Yet it attracted bitter enmity 
from bureaucrats the world over, 
who bombarded Billy with letters 
claiming that he had done 
irreparable damage by releasing a 
“genetic cocktail” into the jungle. 
In October 1981, for instance, he 
received a letter from the 
director of Project Tiger in Delhi 
which said that “it will be a 
catastrophe of the highest order 
genetically if our breed of tigers 
is contaminated by one of impure 
lineage”. 

Another broadside from the 
same source said: “We will have 
to consider Thra’s elimination, as 
well as that of her cocktail 
progeny.” Billy replied that any 
elimination would take place over 
his dead body - but in any case 
he knew that the threat was 
futile, since only he could find or 
identify the tigers in dispute. 

A different claim, vociferously 


repeated, was that Tara had 
become a man-eater. When tigers 
began killing people in Billy's 
district, Kheiy, she was 
immediately biamed. “It’s that 
bloody tiger of yours,” park 
officials assured him. Because she 
bad been brought up with 
humans, they said, she did not 
steer clear of them as normal 
tigers do. 

Animosities reached an all- 
time high when the hostile park 
director shot an animal which be 
then announced was the hated 
Tara, and he exhibited the 
stuffed body in his house. Billy 
himself was called upon to kill 


several man-eaters and eveiy 
time he dreaded that the 
doomed animal would turn out 
to be his. But this never 
happened. The real Tara 
remained alive and well in the 
jungle. 

Fast-forward, past 
innumerable blazing rows, to the 
Nineties. In 1992, to use Bflly’s 
haunting phrase, “Thra passed 
from the range." But in 1995 he 
began to see an extraordinarily 
handsome young male 
tiger which bore all the 
characteristics of Siberian stock: 
light colouring overall, wide 
stripes, large head, and a lot of 


white about the cheeks and 
forehead. 

He felt certain that there was 
only one source from which such 
markings could have derived: 
Tara’s Siberian ancestors. 

Immensely excited, he collected 
hairs from a spot on which the 
young male had been rolling, and 
sent them off for analysis. 

Now, far from being 
repentant, he is thrilled to have 
proof that his genetic cocktail 
has borne fruit, and be remains 
convinced, in spite of furious 
opposition from purists, that 
cross-fertilisation must be the 
way ahead. 


i 
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into the garden and house. The 
Water Garden is located at the bot- 
tom of the gentle hill on which 
Monets house stands, separated 
from the building and the rectan- 
gular flower garden, the Qos Nor- 
mand, by a busy road It is reached 
by a subway, though wheelchair 
users are able to enter through 
gates on either side of the road. 

To enjoy the Water Garden or 
the Gos Normand in anything like 
the solitude Monet must have 
known, you have to start queuing 
at 9.30 am, 30 minutes before 
opening time, or come late in the 
day in the hope that the coach par- 
ties have headed back to the 


At Giverny, Mark Rowe elbows his way through the 
crowds, in search of Monet's peaceful scenes 


T he scene: a pond, a 
dozen waterlilies, a 
weeping willow and a 
Japanese bridge. “It’s 
like something out of 
a painting,” said a 
voice above the clicking of cam- 
eras and whirring of videocams. If 
you have stood in front of one of 
Monet’s waterlilies in a gallery in 
Paris or London and wondered if 
the originals bore any resem- 
blance to the smudge that you see, 
then a visit to Giverny, home for 
43 years to the Impressionist mas- 
ter. Mil go a long way towards sat- 
isfying your curiosity. 

But you will not be alone in wit- 
nessing this restful 
scene. The sharp 
elbows that you need 
in front of any popu- 
lar gallery painting 
will also be required 
here. I wondered 
what Monet would 
have thought of hun- 
dreds of people snap- 
ping away with their 
cameras, while just 
one solitary visitor 
took to capturing the 
scene on canvas. 

Around 500,000 
visitors make the pil- 
grimage to Monet's 
gardens each year, 
most of them taking a 
day trip from Parts, 
just 56 miles to the 
south-east The shop 
(a former Monet stu- 
dio) meets the 
inevitable demand for 
Monet mementos and 
amid the usual 
posters and T-shirts 
you can buy Monet 
flower seeds and 
watering cans. You 
could describe it as 
Monetmania - or, 
given the French word for 
waterlilies, nymphdas-mania. 

The Water Garden is smaller 
than Monet's painting suggest, 
and is surrounded by a drooping 
weeping willow, crawling wisteria 
and thickets of bamboo and aza- 
leas. In the centre, the broad 
een leaves of the lilies change 
ue as the sun drifts behind clouds 
or is caught among the fingers of 
the pond-side trees. This soduded 
haven, which inspired so many of 
Monet's best-known pictures, is 
marked by delicate, arched Japan- 
ese bridges. Sparrows, thrushes 
and nightingales hover frantically 
above the lilies, indulging in a 


feeding frenzy on the surfece- 
water midges. 

Until 1883, Giverny was an 

anonymous village on the border of 
Ile-de-France and Normandy. 
Then Gaude Monet arrived, pur- 
chased a house and gardens and 
settled down to the most creative 
period of bis life. He lived there 
until his death in 1926. He was not 
just an outstanding palmer, but also 
a hands-on gardener who estab- 
lished a tributary from the River 
Epte to form die Wfrter Gardens. 
Untypicaily for an artist, Monet was 
recognised and paid aocoTdmgfy 
din ing his own lifetime, and was 
able to plough financial resources 


Water craft : the haven Monet created, and, above, 
‘Water lilies’ photo; rpl'rmnting: bridgeman 
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autoroutes. Alternatively, arrive 
the evening before and stay at the 
Hotel Musardi&re, 1 00 yards froih 
the gardens along Rue Claude 
Monet, a delightful hotel with 
creaky floorboards, old-world 
decor and a spiral staircase. 

Tbday, the walled' Gos Nor- 
mand is full of dimbing plants and 
shrubs to match every colour of an 
artist’s palette: irises, rhododen- 
drons, delphiniums and poppies 
laid out in neat rows and trellises. 
The house is covered in climbing 
ivy and roses. It contains none of 
Monet’s originals, but his collec- 
tion of Japanese prints has been 
hung on every available wall -and 
the yellow dining-room 
and tiled kitchen show 
that Monet had an eye 
for colour that extended 
beyond his canvas. 

. Looking at this immac- 
ulately maintained scene, 
it is amazing to think that 
it all neaxfy wasted away 
after Monet’s death. The 
house fell into disrepair, 
and it was only In 1977 
that the Acad&nie des 
Beaux-Arts came to the 
rescue and, with the help 
of several large dona- 
tions, restored the gar- 
dens to their original con- 
dition, so that they could 
be opened in 1980. The 
grounds and house now 
form the Gaude Monet 
Foundation, which 
employs a dozen garden- 
ers to maintain the site. 

I watched as a gar- 
dener slowly nudged a 
boat across the pond, 
navigating a course 
between the huge, broad 
waterlilies, dravraag sedge 
from the water with a 
long, spindly pole. He 
seemed naturally inte- 
grated into the landscape and 
must feature in several thousand 
photographs daily - I half- 
expected him to row to the bank 
and pass his cap among the watch- 
ing throng for a whip-round. 

Monet's Waier Garden is open Tues- 
day to Sunday, l April to 31 Octo- 
ber, 10am~6pm. Admission 25F 
(about £250) includes entry to the 
pounds and house. Giverny is a short 
tredn ride away from f^ms’s St iMzare 
station. Buy a ticket to Vernon and 
take a tad or bus from there. Hold 
Musardiire in Giverny (00 33 2 
32210318): rooms start at 300F 
(about £30) per person per nighL 


Garden fit 
for a canvas 
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COUNTOY HOUSE HOTEL CHITTIHIMiHOlT, MORTH DEVON 
Saduded yat M*n*Hous Wow • Highly Rated Resonant ■ 35 Esmite Rooms 
h m Be impartial Hotel Gukfes * Cams l^ghiy Comended 
From £S5JB5n0pppn. nd amor. breafttat Vtt, Mvca& 
VNLHffiTED FREE GOLF. OUH COURSE N OW 18 HOLES 

OVER U HUES OF SALMON & SEA TROUT RSHMG 

Moor ml outdoor nested roots. outdoor *nj Moor MH swwhcrrauat 
bDsnb. sauna. Dun mu sunttsd. indoor twang, otte wne Uasaagi and 
Bmny Treetmcrc EjeaBWe co nfertna; max. a. ChfcTen cro- a 

85 acre natural woodland 

j TEL: 01769 540 561 J) 


Cottaben 
^ttanor ifotet 



DARTMOOR 

Ex unmti BH GpMbLMiuwl 
RMUH rfiB Cttat DBB ft £45Mrpp 
Watorte ISC Unft Kant, date 

vtam. SpadnB Gn Room. 
Swwt> tali cabtat 

01837861522 


DEVON CONNECTION, Luxury 
Bam*. pool, tab W 01640060904 
OOHMSH WBjOOME COTTAGES. 

Hoi oHifta prats new 1987 tact 

trior colou r broch ure. Ptwna 
nowU 01756 7022D1 
CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 00*- 
tagaa throughout. (017S2J 

260711. 

A FINE SELECTION of OMtegw on 
both comte of Cormrell and on 
SdBy. Brochure front OonilahTto 
dMonal Cottages. (01206) 
872550. 7 day personal strife* 
Oam-Spar. 


Dorset 


AUTUMN BREAKS In sflracflw 
term hoMay cottsga*. TaL 
(01268) 880668 for colour 
brochure. 


East Anglia 


AMAZING VALUE East Angfl* oot- 
1997 «*** brochure Pots 
Tefc (01 756) 702205 


Ireland 


SHAMROCK 


ZMaeuei 
In supart) 
Afro, coi 

JSSHSm Hona, own 

lEmm. CO. OtSmrJ 
uate to Is i* W: 
1001. Fax: 51077 


WMfluol canon lr 
jocaUona-Dlse Fares. / 
Bid 01S23 W1060 


FOWEYfPOLRUAM. Chararing 
■nterdde cottages. Superb 
«W. Central Hadng. OtagWos 
maBaMe. Pals wetoome. 01579 
344067 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE H) the 500 
basl value cottage* In Devon 
etHznj 7Bsa 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Endartfatg Wmar Valey. Araa of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
Country town ratreuLSummer 
bda £ 

833442 


-DEVON CONNECTION! - 

btsns, houaas, M 01548 860 96*. 

SOUTH-FACING Lux Ba m. Slp « 5 
UmpoM Nr Boiwor 01388301519 

8ALCOMBE. Nr haach, gt eee 

vtoun^ lee gaedm. 3 ad| praper- 

**,*£+* 0 . 01630 243409 
N. DEVON. Ooaty vaag ecoBape. 

M facnas. eteapa 7-5 nMt 

Sapt.lW 01805 6035*7 
KfiEVON. VWege near B meat, 

Oottae, Npe 2. AhOBIt 3KhMg. 

NO pefcOISM 740822 


Ireland 


anuimn 


AfiNBing 

«ny. unwtt mm On “■W- 
flgaDcnsK 

70VX MirteWneRlORMis 

£220 oarnogflSMBiM 

^ 01756 702241 

(RISK COUNTRY HoBdiM - tt» 
twmlarchBl M.PwaoO l Pd aM- 
uri cottage*, farmhouea*. hotrts, 
Wi*r Shaman endeinfl»Byw 

cmwms Ml » 

liany welcome pels. 0*401502 


WEST CORK Fenrtioase » Ml. 

on fte rneme edge. 


SEPTEMBER SPECIAL 
3 NIGHTS FROM £99 
Bed 

hotel, 
pc* 

•FBEEGABFEBBF 
Sandringham Hotel 
Saxfieut, SudbraiUiorm^rt 
Td; 01983 406656 
. 3»UAOGOSTfmma09 , 



The Lake District 


LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES. Hot ad the prase new 
1997 best war col our br octmra. 
Phone nowfl 01 758 702208 
HL1THWAITE HOUSE, Wtnder- 
mare, Thombenow Road, o*ar^ 
looking Wa. M rooms onauHo 
(soma wtfi Jacuzzi beth^ SafaF 
Qte TV, uanmldng. Sauna. iyto 
Steam Room and heated Indoor 


arlghta, Soouree dinner BAB 
tncLVAT only £99. anloNa only 
£1 ' ' 


London 


THE WEEKEND 


LONDOrrS LATEST LUXURY! 
TOWN HOUSE HOTEL 


15 Seymour Street, 
laadm WlH pn 



Prices From £ 88.00 
per penal per right sharfig 
fia- a 2 night stay , 
at the weekend. 


Tel: 0171 935 2010 
Fax; 0171 935 6700 


C 


Norfolk 


NORPOtX.Uweiyaldcxttbge.ldyi- 
Scvmago, nr BtakwieyoamLCH, 
Rayburn, tnuOttomu firaplaca. 
andoeed gaiden. 5+ cut, no 
~ Tel (01233) 


Isle of Wight ( ( "Northumbria 


SUPERB oott wflw . Northumbria. 
York Dales. Lakaa, Peaks. Sykes 
Cottages 01244 3457m 


Hie E^ak District 


LATE AVAIL. Wk beg Aug 3a £250 
onol Also Oct 112 term. Rural, 

kfyfl, Nps 4. 01296 84615. 


Pembrokeshire 


UTTLE HAVEN. Wa8 ^ .. 
bags house, stnepe & 100 yds 
bHEbsTU. Shura (01432) 362121 
(OB/) Or (01483 B21378 (Me) 


Scotland 


■CONSULT THE EXPERTS' 
k Om 3JXJ0 self-catering 
properties m all areas 
luxury houses u> 
craft cottages. 
'Write or phone 
for brochure: 


30 Frederick St. 
n burgh EH2 2JR 

SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hot off the press new 
19B7 best ever colour brochure. 
Phefle nowll 01750702213 
PRETTY STONE COTTAGE In quiet 
Dumfretsshlni co n isr va flon vO- 
lage. sips & La gwdao. STB 
Mghly commanded 5 Crowns. 
Avan Sept onwards. 01848 


EDINBURGH PERIOD APART- 
MENT in Georgian new town. 
Slpe 2. DeDghttul accom a a 
Mindly welc om e. From 26 Aug. 
0131 663 1268 (nW) 


Shropshire 


ABSOUITELy RABULOU8 Qeor- 
glan country house experience, 
nsMbxfew. 9 (tight breaks frvn 
OL Cttiocr BrOde 01684 82920B 


Suffolk 


SUFFOLK Lux Coach House Md 
Pool In 8 tranquil acres Z4 per* 
aval Iran 6 Sept 01787 27B600 


Sussex 


BMtle. Tudor Manor; SwotMr 
brio. Haat pool Sown £102 pp 
DB8B. 3rd nt acCom free, pay £30 
only lor tamer A bnaktsst RAC 
reetaurant award 0146. 01424 


Wales 


Beautiful Rural Wales 



Small Georgian country howl 
•knn*( lintel _ scuaud in tbe^Wye Valley 1 

of books. Near the black mountains 
and Brecon Beacons National Park. 
Ideal country for relaxation or play. All outdoor activities 
arranged from walking. 4x4 driving, golfing, fishing, pony 
trekking, etc. 

Summer Breaks 
3 Days Dinner, Bed and Breakfast £99. 

5 Days Dinner, Bed and Breakfast £159. 

7 Days Dinner. Bed and Breakfast £249JMpp 
Super taNe D tune cuurrte and a complimentary bottle of 
home nine per person for all bookings of 5 nights or more. 
For bookings and information phase telephone 

01497 820670 


I A superb selection of quality I 
I character cottages in the I 
Pembrokeshire Coast National 
I Park. All properties furnished I 
I to the highest standards. I 
Phene new far (at colour brochure 

01239-8813972^1 



SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Ucyn 
pemtamda. Coastal and country 
ou t ra ge s and tarmhouaea. Netyn 
HeOdaya 01768 720674 

ss cormaesiFAHMHOUSEs 

ttwoutfiout Wades; afl Tburtad 
Board OradscLMdas HoOdnys- 
01668825267 

BRECON BEACONS. Owr 100 a/c 
cottages aooM sleep upto 30. 
Many (aaa (tan C2SU per week 
high season. TsIOl 674075446 

BtaLllANT BREAKS - ion harara. 
BBS's. Cottages. Farmhousee. 
Caravans. MM A West Coast 
MNml Fkaaphona bookfawa 0600 
273747 

GOWER IdyVtc 17C farmhouse In 
200 acraa, mctaoulor views, 
mult*, 884 DM E2SB0, Ho bar, 
AA/RAC. Bruch 01200596640 

SNOWDONIA Nat Pork, Bab. 
Parted cottage, ft £200 pat Spa 
410. Autumn Mb avail. 01341 
490238 


w 


Tfijrkshire & The Dales 


IS 


hero The TnuMock Hotel 
Relax at fhk fine Gt 
cocniry bouse- 11910* 
glorious Yorkshire 1 

TBanv commended 

King for a brochure on 

0^524 251^ 


5J 


YORKSHIRE, DALES, Haora, 
Coast. Peak 4 Late OalricL Oval 
200 ale cottages. IRua. Brochure 
HoOdsy Cottages YorksWra, 
water St SMpton. 0023 IPS. 
(01756) 


YORK OVER 26% OFF. Haworth 
Court HotaL Brochure 01904 
425156 

DALES BEAUmiL RENNOVA7ED 
Stnoa Bams, Sleep 4 to 17, pen 
wstoo m i. brochure 0600 85430B. 

COTTAGES YW1KSHIft£ ind. York. 
Colour Brochure 01845 597600. 

SUPERB cottages. Yorks Dates, 
Northumbria, Lakes. Peaks. 

Sykes Cotkagos 01244 3457D0. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Newsp aper Pufaflshing pic 
ragreta ftiat alhough evwry 
rassonnbM precaufion b taken, 
noiwponaM B ycanbe 
accepted tor Oghts andtir 
accommodaflon oflered 
ttrough these coksnns, or ary 
tora arising iherefronv Readers 
are advised Ic take al 
naoassary precffinfans txrtore 
antaringhtoaftyiravai 
arrangsme n i a . 


Near Gower Coast, idyllic 17th century 
farm-house in 200 acres and set in tHe 
heart of this area is Wales’s finest and 
most spectacular walking country. 
Featnred in “Country Walking” magazine. 

Magnificent views. 7 ensuite bedrooms with 
TV, video and teamaking. Logfires, licensed, 
bar, riding and fishing. B&B and E.M. £26.50. 

WTB 3 crowns commended. AA OOO. RAC. 
Which? best B&B. 

Brochure: 01269 595640/592064 

Coynant Farm Guest House 


SNOWDONIA LLAA0BVS 

GWYNEDD HOTEL 

ktetfy abuetod lor raptartna 
Srawdow amdama-Caml whiUB 
wwxwnodsBpo, most room Mb wi 

wta. TV. laafcqfro, BM ftnm £ta 

Emtenr laataumni csMrfng ter ML 

Oxqr bsr rotfi Inofemook fire. Outdoor 

«*M6a» Can t» wiangtd. Psrtas 

end ctabs wataonw. 
SPECIAL WEEKEND HATES 

Tel: 01286 870203 


DBUGHTFUL^ 

HOTEL 

Converted Farmhouse. 
Edge of Snowdonia. 
Excellent cutsme. 

OU&BJrom£40pppn. 
Hafod Country 
Hotel 
OMM6BM88 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 

If you have a complaint 
about an item in this 
newspaper which 
concerns inaccuracy, 
intrusion, harassment 
or discrimination, write 
to the editor about it. 

If you're still dissatisfied 
you can write to the 
Press Complaints 
Commission, 
an independent 
organisation established 

to uphold an editorial 
Code of Practice 
for the Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER 
ABIDES BY 

THE PCC’s DECISIONS 


P<€ 


i Salisbury square 

LONDON EC4Y 8AE 

Telephone 0171 353 1248 
Facsimile 0171 J53 8355 
Tbs j’«ce iui 
L •tomsed by thv pui/Usne r 
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TOUR OPERATORS 


For a unique 
range of real holidai 
that are fully-bondei 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 

I or a I- REL C(>p\ of iiu- 
OlO Directory lisiina all ukiii 

companies, please telephone 

0181 607 9080 
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Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DON’T LIKE. 



When you have a problem, it’s the most 
natural thing in the world to want to talk it 
through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates another 
problem: who’s the best person to confide in? 

An obvious choice would be a close friend. 
But let’s face it, we don’t always choose our 
friends for their amazing powers of tact, diplo- 
macy and discretion. Tell one person, and you 
may end up telling the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able to talk to 
someone in your family. Then again, you may be one 
. of the large number of people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend? If you can, great. 
But sometimes we don’t want to expose our 
weaknesses to those who fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship is the very 
problem you want to discuss. 


That’s where The Samaritans can be useful. 
We’re more discreet than your best mate, 
we’ll listen as carefully as your girlfriend or 
boyfriend, and we’re as sympathetic as your 
family. We’re also non-judgemental, unshockable, 
and extremely experienced. 

Our national number is 0345 90 90 90, and 
you can e-mail us on jo@samaritans.org or visit 
our homepage at www.samaritans.org. We’re 
available 24 hours a day, every day of the year. 

And you don’t have to be climbing up the 
walls before you call us - any kind of problem, big 
or small, is a good enough reason to pick up the 
phone. 

Call now. You’ll find we’re remarkably easy 
to talk to. 

The Samaritans 


We’D go through it with you. 







A dilemma for the arts elite: Middle 
Britain knows just what it likes 
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Worth the wait more than 5,000 visitors a day flocked to the Tate Gallery, in -London, to see ‘The Large Bathers' (detail below, left) and other Cezanne paintings, but works by the German 
impressionist Lovis Corinth (detail from his The Family of the Painter Fritz Rumpf, below, right) proved less popular Photograph: Nick Turpin 



1 Queues at 
Tate shrink 
withouta 
star name 



Ian BurreH 

Britain's art lovers arc flocking 
to view well-known paintings 
but sbun less famous or more 
challenging works. The Tate 
Gallery yesterday claimed its 
policy of exhibiting lesser 
known artists was responsible 
for attendance figures plum- 
meting by more than half a mil- 
lion in a year. 

Offidai figures provided to an 
MP by arts minister Mark Fish- 
er show that the number of vis- 
itors to the three Tate galleries, 
in London, Liverpool and 
Cornwall, fell by nearly a quar- 
ter in the year to April. 

The Tate Gallery at MiUbank 
in London , whereViumbers fell 
by 550,000 to '1,830.000. a de- 
crease of more than 23 percent, 
denied that the fall was evidence 
that the gallery had reached its 
peak. 

The gallery, which received 


£ 18.7m from the National Lot- 
tery earlier this year, said it could 
not put on “blockbuster" exhi- 
bitions all the time and had a 
duty to show “discovery exhibi- 
tions”. Damien Whitmore, 
spokesman for the Tate, said: 
“You cannot have Picasso every 
three months or you would not 
be doing your job. 

“Yes. you want shows like 
Cezanne'and Picasso which do 
reach new audiences but you 
have got to have shows which 
are about discovety, introduc- 
ing new artists and new ideas." 

Last February, the gallery 


Cezanne 1996, 5,109 visitors 
per day 

Dali 1980, 3,378 
Constable 1976, 3,872 
Picasso 1994.3.617 
Pre-Raphaelites 1984, 2,642 


staged “Cezanne at the Tkte" an 
exhibition of nearly 100 paintings 
which was bSled as ‘the most im- 
portant survey of Cezanne's 
work for nearly 60 years" and 
attracted 400,000 to Millhanlc. 

In fact, the exhibition strad- 
dled the financial year and a 
third of the Cezanne visitors are 
included in last year’s figures. 

The difference in atten- 
dances for special exhibitions 
accounted for some 150,000 of 
the 550,000 visitor shortfall in 
the Tate's centenary year. 

During the year to April, the 
late has featured exhibitions by 


David Hockney 1988, 2,474 
Picasso 1974, 2,344 
Whistler 1994, 1.812 
Constable 1991,1,783 
Late Picasso 1988, 1,584 


Leon Kossofi, one of the most 
important British artists of the 
post-war period (only 22.000 vis- 
itors and the least successfulTkte 
exhibition for seven years), and 
Lovis Corinth, a pioneer of 
German Impressionism 
(29,000). Both exhibitions 
pulled in less than 400 visitors 
a day; Cezanne attracted an av- 
erage of more than 5,000. 

The Tate also staged “The 
Grand Tour", designed to cap- 
ture the hire of Italy to writers, 
artists and art lovers during the 
18th century and attracted 
58JOOO. It featured works by Ba- 
ton!, Canaletto and Piranesi. 

But it is the overall attendance 
figures -provided to Tory MP Sir 
Patrick- Cormack - which are 
likely to be a disappointment to 
the Tate director Nicholas Scro- 
ta. The number of viators for the 
three Tate galleries is down by 
over 161,000 on the average for 
the past five years. Mr Scrota, 


who is to oversee the creation of 
the newlhte Museum of Mod- 
em Art, to be built for the mil- 
lennium in the transformed 
Banlcside power station, had 
watched annual attendance fig- 
ures rise markedly since he 
came to the gallery in 1988, when 
there were 1,500,000 visitors. 

This year's stay-away comes 
in spite of the determination by 
Mr Serota and the Tate’s 
trustees not to introduce ad- 
mission. fees for the gallery’s 
permanent collection. 


The Tate at St Ives in Corn- 
wall maintained its annual at- 
tendance level at 190,000 but 
the late in Liverpool saw a de- 
cline of 30,000 to 460,000. 

Mr Fisher's figures show, 
however, that many museums 
which do charge for general ad- 
mission are pulling in an in- 
creasing number of visitors. 

The Natural History Museum 
in South Kensington enjoyed 
rise a of more than 24 percent, 
while attendance at the nearby 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


rose by 6.8 per cent. The Im- 
perial \%ir Museum in south 
London was up by 6-5 per cent. 

Other major museums which 
do not charge admission prices 
were also increasingly popular. 
The British Museum had an ex- 
tra 700,000 visitors and its 
6.800,000 annual figure made it 
the most popular of the national 
museums and galleries. The 
National Gallery reported an 
annual attendance or 5.000.000 
last year, which was 500,000 
more than 1995. 


TWENTY YEARS 

after *« 

The life and. legacy of 
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looking fora 
COURSE? 

The vary, latest official 
Ucas lists of university 
. and college places 

FASHION SPECIAL 

The six key looks 
for this autumn 

MARRYING 
MR RIGHT 

How to know if he's 
really the one 

SURVIVAL OF 
THE FATTEST 

Why we're still 
prejudiced against 
the overweight 

A DELICIOUS 
DEAL 

Enjoy a champagne 
lunch at Mezzo for 
justao 
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Full seven-day 
television listings 
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2. CD sales stuck in doldrums 
for lack of another Pavarotti 


Alexandra WHfiams 

Luciano Pavarotti and football 
are the perfect harmony. But, 
unfortunately for the record in- 


sharp stump in classical-music 
sales, the World Cup is only 
every four years. 

By bringing “Nessun Dorma" 
to the terraces, unlikely buyers 
were dragged into the realm of 
classical music and sales 
peaked. 

Recently, however, there has 
been a dearth of high-profile re- 
leases, which has led to plum- 
meting sales. 

As a nation which knows ex- 
actly what it wants in the com- 
pact-disc rack, the industry is 
having to ferret around for 3 re- 


lease that will whet our con- 
servative tastes in the hope of 
rescuing the year’s sales. 

Bill Holland, divisional di- 
rector of Polygram Classics, 


be conservative and stick to 
what's safe. As a record com- 
pany we have to identify po- 
tentially commercial records - 
easily accessible tunes. 

“We re watching all the time 
for music that's used in films. 
TV ads and sporting events. 
Lately there hasn't been the big 
hit we need but when there’s a 
block-buster it tends to trans- 
form the market." 

The amount of classical al- 
bums sold in the last quarter 
sank to 2.83 million, a 20J per 
cent decline on the same peri- 


od of 1996. Vfiiue sales slipped 
to £1 1.7m, 22 per cent down. 

Fiona Maddocks. former ed- 
itor of BBC Music Magazine , 
said: “Unless there’s a big hit 


ber Three to prop the industry 
up, and pay for the more ob- 
scure things, then sales will 
fall. The trend is downwards." 

The downturn follows a dif- 
ficult period for the classical 
market which revived in the 
1980s when consumers bought 
new compact discs to replace 
their favourite vinyl record- 
ings, and was buoyed in the ear- 
ly 1990s by the success of the 
best-selling crossover albums by 
the violinist Nigel Kennedy and 
the Three Tenors. 

Charles Stewart-Smith. 


spokesman for the British 
Phonographic Industry, said: 
“The market is like a Yo-Yo and 
can depend on one or two 
recordings. And there’s also 


Canto Gregoriaoo sold well 
there was interest in other chant 
music." 

In 1990 16.6 million classical 
albums were sold. In 1 992 sales 
dropped to 123 million and last 
year the figure was 14.7 million. 
The last quarter, incorporating 
Christmas sales, is the best-sell- 
ing chunk of the year, so the in- 
dustry is keeping its fingers 
crossed that Kennedy’s new al- 
bum, and October's televising 
of the Gramophone Awards - 
the classical version of the Brits 
- will boost sales. 


New digital disc will make the 
videotape as outdated as vinyl 
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Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

It looks like a CD player, it plays 
discs that look like CDs, but it 
does far more than just play mu- 
sic. The Christmas present to 
die for, if you’ve got as much 
money as Di or Dodi, is a DVD 
(Digital Video Disc) player. In 
a few years, these new hi-fi gad- 
gets could make videotapes as 
outdated as black vinyl discs. 

The CD-sized discs look no 
different from the music vari- 
ety* yet they can hold almost 30 
times more data - enough for 
the digitised video of a feature 
film, with a picture quality far 
better than videotape, plus 
soundtracks (in different lan- 
guages. if required) and music 
with CD-quality sound. They 
will also rive the same control 
over film playback as a CD, and 
never degrade. 

Betides that, DVD players - 

which are already onsatemta 

US and Japan - will also play 
your existing music CDs, thus 
completing the integration of 
TVs with hi-fi systems. Howev- 
er, such benefits do not come 
cheap. The starting price ot 
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DVD players in the UK this 
year will be around £600 - 
though as with CD players, re- 
leased more than a decade ago, 
that price should fall once the 
market grows. 

DVD players are expected on 
the market either this year or 
early next year from Philips, 
Samsung (which launched one 
here in June), JVC Sony, Toshi- 
ba, Pioneer and Panasonic. 


ifs. I 



However, the Japanese elec- 
tronics giants which make most 
of the DVD players have found 
themselves caught in achicken- 
and- eg g game with the Ameri- 
can studios which license the 


films to go on to discs. There wiD 

only be a few films purchasable 

by Christinas to play on any new 
DVD player in the UK. 

Tbe reason is fears of pira- 
cy, which have already delayed 
the introduction of DVD. Crim- 
inals were quick to realise that 
it is easier to make multiple 
copies of a CD than a videotape, 
and each copy is perfect, so set- 
ting up digital protection has de- 
layed releases. The film studios 
have also had to placate the gi- 
ant video rental chains, which 
suspect their business - worth 
about £5bn in the US alone - 
might disappear. 


Similarly, worries that air 
travel would let people buy 
DVDs of films in different 
countries, and so ruin the stu- 
dios' carefully planned film re- 
leases (ana attendant 
merchandising) has led the 
world to be split into six 
“zones”, where only DVD play- 
ers and discs from matching 
zones will work together. Chi- 
na, notorious for counterfeiting, 
is defined as a zone by itself. 

Thus, although you can now 
fly to the US or Japan and buy 
a DVD player, it will not play 
any DVD film disc you buy in 
this country, and vice-versa, 
because the discs and players 
have a technical key-and-lock to 
prevent it. 

One cause for relief is that all 
DVDs should work in every 
player and so the video format 
wars of the 1970s between Be- 
lam ax and VHS will not be re- 
peated. However, Sony and 
Philips announced earlier this 
week that they will not coop- 
erate with other companies at- 
tempting to devise a standard 
for DVDs for computers, which 
will be able to offer enormous, 
erasable storage capacity. 


a Mrtl to to nm about Mr. DaitH .no Ife riqu, -We* write to us for a free tow a the Jad, Distillery, 1 ' 

THIS OLD SAFE didn’t fall on Jack Daniel, but it may as 
well have. y 

One morning in 1905, the safe wouldn’t cooperate with B 
its owner (he thought he knew the combination well) |R 

Mr. Jack lost his temper and kicked it hard enough to ' B 

break his big toe. Infection took a lot of people in JSgjL 

those days, and a few years later, it took Jack Newton <Mgl 

Darnel. Faithful to his ways, we’ve never altered the PffffP 

whiskey that bears his name. Nor, we’ll admit ever &@U| 

found reason to mess with that old safe. ’ * 

-J ACK DANIEL'S TENNEs1ee~Wh R^ fgiB 
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Made in the shade 


Gardening 

workshop: 

an ugly shed, little 
sun . . . what can 
be done? 

Anna Plavord 
j advises 

We have just moved to a typical Edwar- 
dian terraced house in Southfields, south- 
west London. It has a north-facing gar- 
den with an ugfy shed and one border 
with four very small Ihing plants - a rose, 
lavender, thyme and something with var- 
iegated leaws. We do not seem to get 
much sun in the garden. 

My aims are to grow herbs for cook- 
ing; to g/row apple and pear trees ; to hide 
or cover the ugly shed, possibly with a 
vine; to get privacy from neighbours on 
three sides; to have somewhere to sit with 
a drink at the end of the day; to cover up 
a double manhole cover on the terrace; 
to change the paving to something more 
in keeping with the house ; to reduce the 
amount of grass. 

7 do not like bright colours and would 
like the garden to be predominantly 
white or pale colours. lam keen to have 
more lavender. I would be grateful for 
ideas on what tikes the shade, and what 
will grow fairly quickly. 

T ina and Mark Pbdmore, who 
are both in their mid-thirties, 
lived for 10 years in a Fulham 
flat before acquiring their 
first house. They were, said 
Tina, “desperate for a garden”. 
Although her letter concentrated on 
the problems, the garden is not the 
nightmare scenario 1 bad expected. The 
boundary fences are upright. The lev- 
els have not been messed up. The pro- 
portions are good, 20ft by 35ft, and the 
wish list that Tina made was realistic. 
There was even sun pouring into the 
garden from the west. 

The shed, 9ft by 6ft, is ugly, but not 
dilapidated. It looked as though it 
could" stand being moved. At the 
moment it is set against the back bound- 
aiy. Tfeu look, over too short a space, 
straight into its long side and plain, 
blank window. If the shed were swung 
round.tbe other way, so dial its long side 
lay altmg the right-hand boundary, it 
woi^d iM^bok^ riominant. Arid it 
would- then . present an . uncluttered, 
dearftce whicbMark Pbdmore could 
cover with a vine. He’s a wine agent and 
is dead set on the idea of a Chateau 
Southfield vintage. ‘Triomphe d'Alsace’ 
might be the vine to use. 

It Would be prudent to treat the 
wooden' fence with a preservative 
before the shed is put in its new posi- 
tion. The shed itself could do with some 
treatment, too. At the moment it is just 



Shadow lands: Tina and Mark Podmore make plans for ttiefr north-facing garden 


brown. But there's no reason why it 
shouldn't be jazzed up, customised. 
Cuprinol has a range of coloured wood 
stains that would be ideal. There's a 
good holly green and some excellent 
smudgy sage colours. In addition, half 
a day's worth of a decent carpenter can 
transform a bog-standard shed into 
something with die charm of a minia- 
ture Edwardian cricket pavilion, in 
keeping with the style of the bouse. 

Another wooden fence, sturdy and 
well made, about 5ft high, makes the 
left-hand boundary of the garden, with 
a border running in front of it, the 
whole length of the garden. It is much 
too narrow, with room for only a sin- 
gle line of plants. 

The fence has nothing growing on it, 
so I suggested it should be used for the 
fruit trees. If parallel wires are strung 
along against the supports, about 1ft 
apart, the Pcdmores could grow 
espalier, fan or cordon apples and 
pears. Both Suit grow in their neigh- 
bours' gardens, so pollination should 
not be a problem. 

Mark Fodmore likes espaliers best. 
They should start with well-grown trees 
with two parallel sets of branches 
already trained out, ready to tie to their 
wires. Since there isn’t much space to 
store fruit, instant eaters may be best 
‘George Cave’ is a delirious, crisp early 


apple, ready from the beginning of 
August. ‘Ellison's Orange', ripening in 
September, is one of my favourite 
apples, strongly scented and wonder- 
fully juicy. As for pears, ‘Beth’ can be 
picked in September or October and 
after storing for only one or two weeks 
it is ready to eat Three trees will eas- 
ily fill the space; they can be planted in 
November or December this year. 

I went info the usual spiel about first 
enriching the soQ, breaking up the day 
subsoil, etc etc. At this point, people’s 
eyes usually glaze over, Mark Fodmore’s 
eyes positively lit up at the thought of 
hard physical labour. They’d been given . 
seven sacks of Moo-Foo as a house- 
warming present and he had been look- 
ing forward to putting it to foe test 

When the backdrop of trees is in 
place, tied to foe.supports along the 
fence; the Podmores will be able to 
think about the border. It could be at . 
least 6ft wide. /llna Fodmore had 
already started at foe end nearest the 
house, with lavender, blue violas, cat- 
mint, variegated iris, variegated euony- 
mus. Those are the colours to build on: 
grey, blue, mauve, purple, white. I 
would add splashes of lemon yellow to 
stop foe border looking too sleepy. 

Some of the herbs in the wish list 
could be planted among the flowers in 
the border variegated sage, rosemary, 


the dark purple basil ‘Ruffles', bright 
curled parsley mixed with lobelia in the 
foreground. The sage and rosemary, 
being evergreen, would give winter 
structure, and the border could be fin- 
ished off along the front with a low- 
growing lavender, such as ‘Munstead’. 
A double row of bricks laid on edge 
between border and lawn will give the 
lavenders flopping space and make it 
easier to keep a neat edge. 

There would be room for Regale 
lilies, the pretty little delphinium ‘Blue 
Butterfly*, aga pan thus, some dumps of 
spotty-leaved pulraonaiia, peonies, sol- 
las, ‘White Triumphator’ tulips, Thalia’ 
narcissus, mats of dark-leaved ajuga for 
winter colour, biennial evening prim- 
rose, snowdrops, the stinking hellebore 
for its wonderfiil, dark, winter leaves, 
more violas such as creamy ‘Moon- 
shine’, blue ‘Aiata’, and Ardross Gem’. 

. Then perhaps they could add aquilegias 
of blue, pink and purple, white tobacco 
flowers for their summer scent and dou- 
ble-flowered Geranium pratense. 

From inside the kitchen, the Pod- 
mores will be able to look directly down 
foe length of the border. It needs 
something at the end to complete the 
vista Being south-facing, the end of foe 
garden gets evening sun. It seems the 
right place for a seat for the “drink at 
the end of foe day”. With foe shed 


PHOTOGRAPH: EMMA BAOM 

swung round, there will be plenty of 
space to fit one in. 

Agriframes make a simple arbour 5ft 
wide which might fit the bill. Tina Fod- 
more, who works for a PR company, 
fancied something less utilitarian. Mark 
had seen arbours at the National Trust's 
garden at Castle Drogo in Devon, cov- 
ered in something he liked but didn’t 
know the name of. It's Persian iron- 
wood (Parrotxa persica ), an unusual 
choice, but with lovely bark and autumn 
colour. They could add clematis for 
summer colour. 

The terrace is serviceable, but cov- 
ered in concrete slabs, 18in square, 
which foe Podmores don’t like. But the 
proportion of terrace to foe rest of the 
garden feels exactly right and foe lev- 
els seem sensible, so all they have to do 
is replace the paving. Since the back of 
the house is built of buff-yellow Lon- 
don stock brick, 1 would choose foe 
same brick for the terrace. They should 
look for new manhole covers, the kind 
you can infill with bricks to match the 
surround. 

I’ve already received an invitation to 
go back and see the garden next year. 
Fra looking forward to it. 

Cuprinol Garden Shades water-resis- 
tant wood slain, in 10 colours, costs £7.99 
a litre (01373 465151 for stockists). 



CUTTINGS 


The last of the 

University of Oxford 
Botanic Garden’s 
series of summer 
garden toms take 
place this week. On 
Tuesday, the theme 
is “The gardener's 
palette”, on how to 

use colour. On » 

Thursday there is a more general tour of foe 
garden, explaining foe work that goes on there. 
Thetours start at 7pm, and cost £5 each. Meet 
underneath the Danby Arch. For tickets, call 
Louise Allen on 01865 276920. 

English Heritage has arranged two tours 

tomorrow at Andley End, thereat Robert 

Adam bouse which it owns m Essex. In 1763, the 
owner. Sir John Griffin, commissioned 
“Capability” Brown to lay out the landscape 
round the house. “Brown and the development 
of the 18 th-century garden” is the subject of the 
tours, which start at 1130am and 230pm. For 
more details, call 01799 522399. 

N Ahmad writes from Reading with a query 
about lavatera ‘Barnsley', which he bought in 
April this year. Tt has grown more than 3ft but 
hasn’t produced any flower yet. The same 
variety in my neighbour's garden is in full 
bloom. What is wrong with my plant?” Mr 
Ahmad doesn’t say whether his neighbour s 
plant was put in at the same time as his, or 
whether it is older. It may simply be that his own 
plant hasn't got into its stride yet, having been 
planted only a few months ago. Or it may be 
growing in a less good situation. Mallows of aD 
kinds like full sun best They are not generally 
fussy about soils, but ground that is too rich 
promotes leaf growth at the expense of flowers. 
Perhaps Mr Ahmad has been too kind to his 
‘Barnsley 1 . Starvation rations from now on. 


Weekend work 

T omatoes in containers and growing bags 
need a regular fortnightly dose of feed rich 
in potassium which encourages fruit to 
form successfully. The bush variety ‘Tumbler* 
(Suttons £1.70) does well in grow-bags and pots. 
If you can set out plants at the beginning of 
May, you wfl] have fruit by the middle of July. 

‘Super Marmande’ (Marshalls 77p) sown on 
18 March has started to set fruit These are 
large, meaty tomatoes, strangely-shaped, but 
superbly-flavoured. Nip out the tops of staked 
types such as this now. This will encourage the 
fruit that have already set to swell and ripen. 

Over the next month, take cuttings of tender 
fuchsias and geraniums. Choose strong, healthy 
shoots for geraniums and crop off the top four 
inches. Trim the cutting at a point immediately 
below a leaf joint, remove all mature leaves and 
any flower buds and pot the cuttings up in a 
sandy mixture of compost Do not cover them- 
Stem cuttings can be taken of hibiscus, 
hydrangea, kolkwitzia and perovskia or Russian 
sage (a tall, shrubby catmint which flowers 
between August and September). 

Glyphosate can control fast-growing weeds, 
but use total weedkillers such as this on the 
calmest of days when there is no danger of the 
spray drifting. As an extra precaution, I use an 
old tin tray as a shield. 

Where bindweed is growing amongst other 
plants, you can untwine it and bundle it into a 
stiff plastic sack, then spray it inside the sack. 
The more leaf area Glyphosate covers, the bet- 
ter it works, so, paradoxically, you need to let 
bindweed grow before you tackle it 
Trample horsetail lightly underfoot before 
spraying. This bruising is said to increase foe 
rate at which the plant absorbs foe herbicide. 
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An Unbeatable Ashdown Obelisk Offer 



New Ashdown Obelisks are a wonderfully 
inexpensive way to bring height and shape 
to colourful flower beds and borders. 
Positioned singly or In groups, they 
will transform your garden with many 
interesting design options. Use them 
as attractive growing supports for’ 
your favourite climbers such as roses 
or clematis. Add fragrance with 
jasmine or produce a colourful 
evergreen display of variegated ivy. 
Unlike other obelisks which will 
require expensive and time 
consuming painting, Ashdown 
obelisks come complete with 
moulded fittings and finials and are 
supplied fully finished with rigid: 
steel tube and a black nylon 
weatherproof coating that will 
last for years. 



FREE P&P 

WHEN YOU BUY 3 OR MORE 


, ALLMODELSJVE APPROX. 0L4m 
flffl EMJEIBMLL HBGH1S ME 
| ABOVE GROIINDJN LOCUTION WE | 
, PROWEAN BORA OJm [131 , 

Ibbjcw ground for STABUTV. 


Your monej hxJt if naidrSgkftrd- reimrn tauatd witkin 14 days. 

Normal despatch wWWi S days but pte» daw 28 days tar deivwy 

ASHDOWN SPECIAL OFFERS 


East Griastead, Sussex RH19ZHG. admmaom 

n0M^i»<dwAaDeianMalMMii lSB«.rbolMMlkiEPOlMiOBSSb. 


ORDER NOW - OFFER ENDS AUGUST 31ST. 


. |qty)oM ,6m ©‘BTOBEUSKS at £19535 +£3£Sp80. 

.faty}orzan{B‘6TOeajSKSflt£27JS+£a«pfia 
. (eft) of 23m (T-fli OBELISKS at£32S5 + £3£5p8p- 


I Pteasesend — 
f Pleaseaend — 

I Send payment to Ashdown Special Otero. Charfwoods Rd, East Grinstaad, 

I Su^RHigaHaa- charge M^OBrdOVtaaSiMidiQ Total £; 
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MASTERCARD /VISA /SWITCH ORDER *2* 01 342 310050 (24hrs) FAX: 01342 31009S. 


To advertise in this section please call 
Andrew Wharton on 0171 293 2323. 


PROFESSIONAL DIY CONSERVATORIES 

Made-to-Measure • Direct from the Manufacturer 
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THE CONSERVATORY ROOM FREEPOST NWW 11080 ROCHDALE 0L16 2Z2 




BOOKS0POST 


A New Service for Garden Lovers 

* WecBnsuppV yoowttb any gard e nin g book hi print- port (rad 
* Special offers regifcriy ouallobJe - this spring the RHS 
Encychpaettia of Gardening and JtHS Encyclopaedia of Garden 

Plants and Flawm both raduesd ban £35.00 to £25.00. RMS 
Pfamftndgr from £12.99 to £10.00 and many mam 

GARDEN BOOKS BY POST 

8 Ann Street. ISorthins. West StaeexBNll 1NX 
Tat 01903 205895 -fine 01903 213438 
njilhaiiTiriiilf taa^/mt no nlr 
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FOUNTAINS AND 
HATER FEATURES 
QitturrsHi 
CONTAINED FOfNMNS 



■181 977 2624 hr derate 


The 

Chelsea Plant 
Stand 

tefuatPra 
complete 15 
mins to asserts 
Rustproof Stings 
Ready Id finish 
tor indoor/ 
outdoor use. 
nauMa 


THE DOMESTIC nUWHBMMM CO 
tat K IM 1& Make Man Cow 
DM* (kL LtBM Ubb FYt 5U Entftad 
ItafcOISSa 738334 24 In*. 
Fax: OUSS 796101 
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WASP TRAPS, 
REPELLENTS 
& WASP 
NEST KILLERS 


Available at most 
PROTECT TOUR HOME AND GARDEN WITH good garden centres. 

__ For information call 




! FREEPHONE 

0800 074 0084 


BANGLEYS 

Aquatics^ 

LANGLEYS FARM, 
Nr. WHITE RODING, 
GREAT DUNMOW, 
ESSEX. 

Telephone: (01279) 876245 
Opts ISajn toSJOpja. 
emy taj tacMfaqt teak BuSdayt 
A ffiedsfist water gulden toon 
landscaped with display ponds 
up to 15.000 gaBoos to brawn 
arooad at your leisure. 

Stoddsu of a vast range of pood 
and water jprden npapnient lo 
soft the bqpnDBT right through to 
yhe eadrosasL 

Speriabsa in top quaftni 
Japanese Kai and Koi poodi 
equipment- Plus a good nmgd 
of ornamental fish «wd plaitNj 
for the pond and bog gardra? 
New tropical and marine 
house now open. 
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TURTLE DIRT TRAPPER MATS 

At last - as earn at 
Qardan and Flower 
Straws nationwide - the 
door mat that really 
worts! No mud dy 
footprints or pn w ina rtes 
on dsan floors snd 
earpetal 

Ibnle Dtrt Trapper door 

mas stop tin at tie door 

o! home, conservatory or 
car wflh absorbent cotton 
pile removing wet. ary and even greasy At from shoee and 
paws. With norHdp Ibex backing, they are luHy m acW ne- 
waatiaHa at 40“C. AnfeMa ta amen atom m 3 Dzex 
Sue, Qmnv BWcUWWta, Rwn, Ovfc they; Baal Brim, BhMnn 
■BOX 500 E16JS, • 80 r 100 on OUS, -80. 150 Cm OKS 
PbwaaGPappwm. 

(Nao Mtabta wn wbMP4iM«r bKking Wr u» an opes. - piHae ESI hx 
emit al ifeM and prim). 

tronr. TWlto Kal Co^ B2a tOnga Rood, Kingston, Surrey KT25HT 

Tel: 0181 296 0366 
Rue: 0181 296 0360 


GARDEN WAltMET^i 

PS CAT’S OUT 
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Award Winning Ultrasonic 

Cat Deference System 

by STOCK NUTRITION 
STATION ROAD, YAXHAML 
NORFOLK, NR191RD 

01362 694957 
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Supplements-, 
who’s benefiting? 


Some swear by vitamins, while others 
are still in need of enlightenment, writes 
Debbie Davies 


T o 40 per cent of us they are 
political protesters or peo- 
ple who dislike carrots: 
then again they could be 
particles in the ozone layer. 
But to some of us they are an insur- 
ance policy against killer conditions 
such as heart disease, strokes and 
cancer. Vitamins are the latest issue 
to divide the nation, and while com- 
mitted consumers may understand 
jargon like antioxidants, carotenoids 
and free radicals, the majority of 
respondents who took part in 
research for Boots the Chemist 
remain in the dark: 60 per cent of us 
are ignorant when it comes to 
carotenoids; antioxidants are a mys- 
tery to 64 per cent of us; and 70 per 
cent have yet to be enlightened by 
free radicals, with two out of five 
respondents believing they are polit- 
ical protesters. 

Those in the biggest camp, the non 
users, accept the views of Dr Roger 
Whitehead, director of the Medical 
Research Council's Dunn Nutrition 
Centre. The centre advises the Gov- 
ernment on the recommended daily 
allowance for all micronutrients, the 
term medical experts give to vita- 
mins, minerals and dietary supple- 
ments. “Our basic idea is that with 
a balanced diet there is no need for 
dietary supplements," says Dr White- 
head. He recognises exceptions to 
this rule, such as women planning 
pregnancy, but overall rejects the 
idea that one can obtain optimum 
micronuirients for health by taking 
pills. "This is an incredibly comp£ 
cated story." he says. “We know we 
require micronutrients because of 
what happens when they are absent" 
But trying to understand the effects 
of their presence, has left us with 
more questions than answers. 

Before public health recommen- 
dations- are given on supplements, 
experts like Dr Whitehead would 
need clinical trials to prove their 
safety and effectiveness. Can we 
achieve through supplements the 
benefits from eating a diet rich in 
fruit and vegetables? Can we repli- 
cate in capsules the mirror image, 
alpha beta structure of micronutri- 


ents in food, like vitamin E, when we 
do not yet fully understand haw 
these vitamins interact with the 
body's receptors to such good effect? 
Pills bring with them the possibility 
of overdose and as the recent argu- 
ments over B6 demonstrate, more is 
not necessarily better. And is it the 
nutrients themselves, or is it the kind 
of people who choose such a diet, 
that explains why they do well? 

In the other camp are the users, 
spending £343 million on vitamins, 
minerals and dietary supplements 
last year, according to Mintel, the 
research company. Dietary supple- 
ments, such as cod liver oil, garlic 
and ginseng, take the bulk of sales 
at 62 per cent, while vitamins and 
tonics account for 38 per cent of the 
market Cod liver oti is the most 
popular supplement, followed by 
evening primrose oil and starflower 
oil and then garlic. The constant 
stream of product launches has been 
a major factor in creating interest in 
the market “It’s a very young mar- 
ket" says Tim Legge, a pharmacist 
at Boots. Consumer interest can 
lead product development “We are 
still catching up. launching products 
for which there is already a 
demand,'’ says Mr Legge. 

The tradition of natural remedies 
from cultures like the Chinese or 
Amerindian provides the basis for 
endless new products. Supplements 
developed in laboratories on the 
shores of Swiss lakes abound also, lb 
this, manufacturers have added 
exotic rainforest plants and most 
recently the promise of natural 
beauty. The well-being of skin, hair 
and nails through supplements is a 
less contentious positioning in med- 
ical terms. 

Mintel estimates that just less 
than a third of us have the vitamin 
bug. taking supplements at least 
twice a week. Age is an important 
factor. Around one in five people in 
their late teens and early twenties 


take supplements regularly; by the 
time people reach their late fifties, 
and age-related disease becomes a 
reality, this figure doubles. Age also 
influences why someone takes sup- 
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Roof Type, Gabled Q Hipped Q MonoQ FlatQ Commercial Q 
Dow your roof suffer from any of the following problems! 





We Have A Solution That Will Not Break The Bank 
Rooflock, Th* CPC Free nn L-oexpoocni 1:1 Ruin Ripd Foam Sytfan; it a Uriuwacjn 
and mrein dT Durable Expanding Fmm, ahea (frayed onto uodenidc of a roof, will seal. 
Mreagtbra and ba n b ra the roof face. 

Sto wwd Service 

.1. Detafledaoreef. 2- Sue* rad "Dies replaced where aaxtxm/. 3..Tbaivn checked for mi. 

•ff Torching removed- S. RooBndc untied bv droned rapthatwv ft. VcnriUdoo Icrela (becked ro 
r BS5 150. GUARANTEED!! 

Ring wday far a tree daaied swvey 

FREECALL 0800 801321 

Write to: N.T.R. Stormseal. Studio Six, 6 Bed Street, Whitchurch, Hampshire. RG28 7AE 
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Solid Silver Cutlery 


£1295 44 piece set 


for 6 people 


15 SUPERB DESIGNS 


Our cutlery cun he 'nought as 
individual piece?, in place sets 


United Cutlers 

Petr* Street, Sheffield S4 8LL 



for j COmpliTitTiUr. C03) Oi OUT fcv-hjfC 

Tei 0114 243 3934 Fax 0114 243 712S 


Unusual Gifts 
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Arguments rage between piff pushers and dieticians 
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plements. Only 7 per cent of 


teenagers taking supplements cited 
health benefits as their reason for 


health benefits as their reason for 
doing so. Poor diet was more likely 
to influence their choice. Ify the time 
we reach retirement, views have 
changed and a third of regular users 
say they take them because of their 
health benefits. 

Irrespective of age, very few peo- 
ple take supplements on doctor's 
advice. After ail, we classify supple- 
ments as a food not a drug. But four 
years ago. 20 per cent of those tak- 
ing supplements did so on their 
doctor's advice compared with less 
than one in 10 today, according to 
Mintel. Grocery retailers are more 
enthusiastic about supplements than 
chemists, according to Mintel. 
Between 1994 and 1996, shops like 
Asda and Tesco saw an enormous 41 
per cent rise in sales; only CTNs and 
mail order enjoyed faster growth. 

Doctors may no longer be con-, 
suited^ httf advertising and PR have 
becon^majer. infiaences^on ■; th& 
markeE^xpenditureon 
has risenljy #7 per cent over the past 
four years and relaxation in the 
rules governing advertising has 
meant campaigns can target con- 
sumers other than the elderly; the 
parents of growing children and. 


pregnant or breastfeeding mothers. 
So Seven Seas, the market leader 
with 26 per cent of sales, has tar- 
geted campaigns for cod liver oil at 
teenagers, hoping to extend its 
appeal beyond traditional con- 
sumers who use it because of its 
claims to benefit suppleness as they 
get older and face arthritis. 

Media coverage also has a marked 
effect on sales. “A product has only 
to be recommended by Good House- 
keeping for its sales to increase," says 
Mr Legge. He believes media com- 
ment has a greater effect on the mar- 
ket than medical advice, something 
manufacturers are well aware of. All 
the major companies run extensive 
PR campaigns aimed at journalists. 
Faced with adverse publicity, as had 
been the case recently over B6 and 
the legality of health claims made on 
packaging, the industry is quick to 
organise lobbying in its defence. 
. Seven Seas, by for the biggest player, 
offers journalists who are writing 
. about supplements free supplies as 
' well, as ready-made question and 
N answer sheets and extensive data on 
the market. This is widely quoted, 
both by the media and other manu- 
.. facturers and retailers. This tends to 
inflate the market, when compared 
to data from an independent source. 


such as Mintel For example. Seven 
Seas estimates the market will be 
worth £500m by the year 2001, com- 
pared to Miami's estimate of £436m. 
In its latest report on the market. 
Mintel concludes that around 30 per 
cent of us are regular users of vita- 
mins, compared with the 44 per cent 
of women, and 33 per cent of men. . 
quoted by Tesco, figures which are 
based on Seven Seas' estimates. 

Small or large, there is little argu- 
ment that the sector will continue to 
grow. Long-term lifestyle changes 
among younger people are already 
benefiting the market. The growth 
in snacking and a tendency to skip 
meals, which is particularly common 
among younger people, favours sales 
on the far from proven premise 
that we can gam the benefits of a bal- 
anced diet from pills instead. But 
Mintel concludes the heaviest users 
will continue to be women in their 
forties, fifties and sixties, with plenty 
of money to spend and a consider- 
able interest: in health and diet 
issues. Dr Whitehead already knows 
this is the group of people most 
likely to take supplements; he also 
knows it is a group with little or no 
need to take vitamins, minerals or 
dietary supplements of any kind in 
the first place. 


SSaSsessassssgi 

Langtry. How romantic can you get? And rt hs onya i 
mil efup the water from the island wherel e 

got to have it The only catch as I th ere 

die price", is that there is no house on the Blsu ^J™*S. ere 
tireremains of what is possibly a 9th century monk s 

celLrn camp -it will be cooler anyway. 

Plan B. If [ don’t manage to become a castawa*, Tve 
got to make living in London this summer a bit more 
bearable. So. I’m going to go topfes*. And who, ami 
going to take my top off with? ... The Classic Car Club. 
For a one-off joining fee of £500. and an annual 
subscription of £1.500, you are given 750 points, which 
you then redeem to drive any of then 45 classic cars. If 
you choose carefully, you should get about 40 da>s 
driving a year. (The desirability of the car and the time of 
year dictates how many points you use.) There is a 
wonderful menu to choose from, with plenty of 
convertibles to meet my criteria: 1955 Ford Thmierbrrd; 
1964 Austin Healey, 1967 Alfo 1750 Duetto; 1969 
Mercedes 280 SL. But my absolute favourite - 1 have 
always wanted one of these - is an immaculate 1967 
Karmann Ghia. So today, if you see a blonde woman m 
Grace Kelly headscarf, and Jackie “O" specs, speeding 
down towards the coast in a green Karmann Ghia, 
hamper in the back, a Bond-sesque hunk by her side, and 
Quincy Jones’s “Soul Bossa Nava" playing on the stereo, 
well. Dike to think it would be me, 

OK. I realise this is all a bit pricey, so I have devised a 
budgei alternative for cooling in the capital, which I think 
you’ll find is just as effective. Take one kids" paddling pool, 
a bottle of Campari (do not pour in pool), four bags of ice, 
and some stimulating company, then get in and melt. 


Cool it: 

Taynish Island, offers over £50.000, from Strutt & Parker, 
Edinburgh (0131 226 2500). 

The Gassic Car Club, 4-12 Britannia Street, London 
WCI. 0171-713 7313. 

Kids' paddling pool, £14.99, from Woolwoith’s. 

51b bag of ice, £1.79; 75cl bottle of Campari, £10.85, from 
Oddbins. * 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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THE PERMANENT 


ROOFING SOLUTION 


1RITISH ANTIQUE REPLICAS 

//frn. AfsiotZ. 


Stairlift Rentals. 


TRADITfONAL || Flit ROOFS 

SLATE OR ^LEO ROOFS 1 NMI - 
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Call us now on freefone 

0800 1919 19 

For a free no obligation quote. 

• Direct from the manufacture!. 


• Rent or buy 

• Nmor 
reconditioned. 


vmxm-mtms 


* Stop® sipping states and fles 

V Stops talking roob 

i * AAfeftmritaifctfon 
i f Prawn periofmantt-owr 30 
Years affli Local Authorities 

✓ Hodtaoption 

rf Instated qi^ aid cfeanty 


DURABILITY MADE TO 
LASLA1ASULIASL. 

✓ New wadsdng roofing 

✓ Latest pc^sta- technology 

✓ Extra stning and duaHe 

✓ T0PSEAL ante waited or 
wotted on 

rf No seans or jobs 

✓ W9 not crack, spa or bubbte 
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I8tfa & 19th Century Replica Furniture m Solid Mahogany, Walnut, Yew, Birdseye 
Maple and other exotic woods. Made to a standard unsurpassed this century. 
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INSURANCE BACKED GUARANTEE FOR PEACE OF MIND 

0500161716 


BRITISH ANTIQUE REPLICAS 
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JlniConTij^farf^Mias-’Ciadcffiwiu? DETAILS 

^io» J AKWpro6a6frtaedaf«fci»M~ tOXICt / 

ASCOTT - ROOF - SOLUTIONS 


Vhaihetactani sod Ssyenters sfaesmuutste vtewfts Worita brgui 
iflsptiy of Eu*JWi tefiquB Rsfilka Fanitnra nr pbow tor frnjcftare 
717 SCHOOL CLOSE, 

(^JEEtr ELIZABETH AV&, BURC^SS HILL, 

IBErraaM turmex & momaO WEST SUSSEX RHJ5 9RX 
Mott-Sat 9 am ~ 5.30 pm. 

■ ■■ ■■ ^Tbb 01444 245577 
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Unusual Gifts 


To advertise in this 


section please call 


drew Wharton on 


0171 293 2323. 





"Free 
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Collecting 
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0131 654 5455 


FINE ANTIQUE 

ta bles 

&i'sr g on9thcentu ^^n y 


tables always in 
stock 


( Be4u 

Library and writing 638541/638361 
furniture also Only 6 mins from 113 M 4 
usually available 

We will ende avour to find the table you require 
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CABINETS 


Tel: 0227 78llil 
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TV as we know it will disappear by 
the year 2000'. And revolutionary 
products are on sale now. 
Janet Knight reports 
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Boxing eleven Bang & Olufsen through 
the ages - from 1950, left, to the 
Beovislon 3500 colour television of 1973 
above, to the revoluttonaryBeocenter 
AV5, bottom 


* 


End of the line 
for the tube 


T hat square black box sitting 
in the corner of your living- 
room is about to disappear. 
Soon you’ll be watching the 
news. Panorama and EastEnders on 
huge plasma screens so thin that you 
can hang them on the wall. 

Not only will they have unrivalled 
sound and picture quality; you’ll 
even be able to interact with the 
characters in your favourite soap. 
Sounds far-fetched? Well, maybe 
joining in the milking at Emmerdale 
is pushing it, but the technology to 
do so is not far away. 

lb give us a glimpse of what the 
future holds. Bang & Olufsen have 
unvefled the BeoCenter AV5, which 
incorporates a flat-screen TV, a 
radio, a CD player and a powerful 
loudspeaker system. 

With a flick of the remote control 
you can swivel the screen to 
wherever you want When you’re 
ready to watch, an electronic cur- 
tain unveils the screen. If your 
room becomes lighter or darker, the 
TV automatically adjusts the 
picture. Hie CD player has CD-I 


Mm 

US) 


(interactive) technology, allowing 
you to use CD videos and photo 
CDs, where images are stored on 
disk rather than in an album. 

Of course, all this comes at a 
price, and at £4,650 it is a hefty one. 
Not everyone will be rushing out 
with a chequebook when the new 
BeoCenter goes on sale next month, 
but most of us will soon own or rent 
a slim and wide TV screen, because 
the cathode-ray tubes that make our 
sets so bulky are being replaced with 
sleek, lOcm-deep plasma gas 
screens. 

Philips are at the cutting edge of 
design and technology with their 
wide-screen 32PW9763C TV (price 
£1,899). It has foil surround sound, 
crystal-clear pictures, a split screen 
allowing you to watch two TV 
programmes side by side, and an 
electronic TV guide. 

Wide screens may be expensive 
now, but they will get cheaper - just 
as colour TV sets did in the Fifties, 
when they began by costing as much 
as a family car. Already prices are 
tumbling. Last year, customers paid 
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The time: the school hols 


£2,000 for a 32in Philips 
model which now costs £1.400. 

As fast as the design is chang 
ing, so, too, is the technology. Not 
content with five terrestrial TV 
stations and myriad cable and satel- 
lite channels, next year we see the 
arrival of digital TV. This will give 
access to hundreds of programmes 
from around the world, via a little 
box in the living-room. Who will 
operate it, and bow much it will cost, 
are issues yet to be finalised. 

“The TV as we know it will dis- 
appear by the year 2000,” says 
Simon fbulter, of Philips. “Instead 
of 2Iin-wide sets we will have a vari- 
ety of “intelligent” screens up to 
42in wide, which we’ll use for watch- 
ing TV, gathering information and 
accessing our e-mail" 

Bang & Olufsen 's Malcolm Savill 
has a clear vision of the future for 
TV technology. “It’s going to be 
really interactive,” he predicts. “Hie 
viewer wfl] be able to choose the 
storyline for a drama and whether 
they want a sad or happy ending 

“An interactive disc would also 
give you more information about 
what you’re watching If it’s a wild- 
life programme, you may want to 
ask some questions about the 
animals, or the country.” 

He also believes that; “The future 
is in linking the computer and TV, 
so that you can channel pro- 
grammes from the Internet... mak- 
ing It an information and enter- 
tainment centre capable of 
gathering material from all over the 
world." 

The only thing blocking inter- 
active TV is a disagreement within 
the industry as to the type of tech- 
nology to be adopted as the 
standard: CD-I or DVD (digital 
versatile disc format, which looks to 
be the current favourite). 

It’s afl a far cry from the first flick- 
ering black-and-white screens that 
were switched on when BBC TV 
was bom, at 3pm on 2 November 
1936. At that time, fewer than 400 
sets could receive the service, via a 


The essentials The place: 


transmitter with a 30-mile radius. 
A year later, 2,000 families huddled 
around monster-sized mahogany 
sets with 10-bch screens, marveuing 
at history being made with the 
coronation of George VL 
One of the first sets was HMV’s 
Television Autoradiogram, which 
cost 120 guineas. By today’s stand- 
ards it could hardly be called user- 
friendly. The picture was reflected 
on to a mirror on the TV’s lid. while 
the radio and record player 
snapped, crackled and popped tike 
a breakfast cereal 


It wasn’t 


long before 
HMV and Philips 
were mass-producing 
them, joined in the Fifties by Bang 
& Olufsen, whose original sets have 
become design classics. Sales con- 
tinued to rise as sets dropped in 
price, from £60 to as tittle as £25. 
And when Elizabeth was crowned 
Queen in 1953, 20 mlltion people 
tuned in. Now 98 per cent of the UK 
population has a TV set, and one in 
four households has three. 

With 4 million new sets being sold 
each year, it won’t be long before 
we’re all reaching for the popcorn, 
dimmin g the tights and spending a 
night in at the movies. 
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adwatch 


I refrXg beamStight, lush ajuntryside, spinning 
ballerinas — seems laden! yitbsymboasm. . - 

Another due ties in the- soporous voice-over . • . . 

What exactly is beng-adver^d, however, is not so clear. 
The 'company behind thinw TVcamf^ Bnfasb . . 
Nudear Fuels, is not “seffing^ nuclear power. BNFLs 


resulting commercial » «»»«» *.“***-* - — i* 

our ervdtyday use of what nuclear powr general^. Nor is it 
attempting to woo investors/ Rather. it is usmg advertising 
to inform and shape public debate. . 

“Obviously because of what they are - a company^ 
working in the budear industry - there is much uninformed 
fear about what they do. There is a need for- them to enter 

SSSSSfflS 

Pearce “Hfetoricaliyi sottie have said BNFL shouldn’t 
advertise. But there, is ao argument counter to that if others 
wm put an opposing view. wny shouldn't they? . 

Which is why BNFL feels that the time is now right to put 

its side of the case. . - ■ 

“As a company, we have a duty to explain clearly what it is 
we do, to enable the. public to make clear judgements about 
our acti vities rather than basing their views on ' 
misconceptions”; a BNFL spokeswonmnexplains. 

Advertising is an 
important part of 
this process, along 
with media events, 

BNFEs visitors’ 

Sellafield, which 
regularly attracts 
200,000 visitors 
each year, and a 
range of 

educational = 
programmes. 

The challenge /--.S'* J^B 

for the agency was ,^^B 

to explain a 
complex issue - 

nudear • 'ilSlB 

reprocessing— in. " .. 

aneasy-to- ; 

understand way .''S’-' 

triviatise the issue - 
nor bare the 
audience. The 
answer lies in the - 
image of a match 
being tit, . 
extinguished and 
relit This is a .. ' 

simplistic /■' - — 

translation of uudear.reprocessing, whereby you start with ■ 
100 per cent used nudear fuel, reprocess it, and get 97 per 
cent back to use a second time. 

(DP had already produced a previous commercial for 
BNFL, highlighting the new technology on which the 
company's business reties. The theme then was: “Where 
science never sleeps”.- The new campaign's tine remains the 
same, although the brief was to position BNFL more dearly 
in people’s minds as a world-class scientific company, and to 
give more detail <?f exactly what it is that it does. 

“IPs not a political campaign, but a classic corporate 
campaign trying to get to opinkm-f nrmers who, in turn, will 
pass the message on to others - the classic cascade effect,” 
Madeod claims. The stylised approach will distance BNFL 
from the metre political end of the nudear debate, the 
company hopes. But does it succeed? 

Without doubt the ad is stylish, visually intriguing and - in 
its own way - reassuring. (If the men in white coats have all 
the answers, what need any of us fear about the potential 
dangers of nudear power, it appears to suggest) However, 
for those people who are not currently being exposed to the 
rest of BNFLs carefully honed communications strategy - - 
the educational materials,. the visitors’ centre, the PR - the 
impact is hard to gauge. According to one source closely 
: involved with the initiative: “We’re currently researching 
response. In the meantime, the most we can say is we’ve not 
received any complaints yet - which, with this subject, is 
saying something.” 

BNFLs £4.5m campaign is running for eight weeks. A 
national poster advertisement continuing the theme 
launches early in.September. 

Meg Carter 
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IPs the middle of the 
school summer holidays, 
and like most parents 
you're probably running 
out of ideas of how to 
keep your little darlings 
occupied for yet another 
day. It's too late to pack 
them off to summer 
camp, so here are some 

ideas to keep them 

playing happily for hours 
in uour own back garden: 


You can’t go wrong with this 
pop-up tent, which has just 
been voted the best toy in 
Britain by 2.000 youngsters. 
Forget awkward poles and 
nonsensical instructions, as 
this design springs up in 
seconds. It beat 300 other 
contendere in foe 1 997 
Good Tby Awards. Price 
£29.95 from TP Activity Tbys 
(call 01 299 827728 for 
stockists) 


No child can resist the jure 
of a paddling pool, and Ifsa 
great way of keeping them 
entertained while you relax 
with a good book in foe sun. 
This one, from TP Activity 
Toys, costs £37.50 

Children can help you weed 
the garden with a bucket 
and tools set, price £14^5 
from The Catalogue at 
Presents Direct (mail order, 
0171-371 7017) 


A Challenger climbing frame 
costs £115, £39.95 for foe 
tent, £39.95 for the 
basketball game set, £89.98 
for the slide and £19.95 for 
thetwfczzter 

Exhausted by all the activity, 
they can catch their breath 
in a brightly coloured striped 
mini-deckchair, price £19.95 
from The Catalogue at 
Presents Direct 


No child is capable of sitting 
still for long, but a 
radfo/recorder may help. It 
costs £30 from Boots 

If ft starts to rain, then a 
children’s cooking set, 
including saucepans, 
colanders, ladies, jugs, and 
mors, and costs £22.50 from 
foe Conran Shop, should 
keep them busy in the 
kitchen 


off MRRP. 


action and overafl Bghtness of construcbon. 


I Please send me Ljflhttwt gh i Shears a C1B-98 Inc. p&p 
j l endow my ctequeTPO value C made payable *>. 

j NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING ING63G 
| Or deMmyAccessMsa account wtt die sum at £ 

^ ] My card number ta: ax 


HOW TD ORDER (fix U.K. ree id en ta only) 

Rl In tie coupon quoting your AKasaMse cart number, 

<x rand wBi cheque or postal orders. NO CASH, la 
THE WGPENDEKT UGHTWHGHT SHEARS OfflER 
TRUEBELL HOUSE. LOMBARD ROAD, LONDON SW1 9 9TC 


FAST ORDER: 0181 540 9696 


j Expiry Dale: 
j IMMMs 

I ArMraeo: 


quoting NG63& 
Subjecno avate 

? days far a Mi 


■ **'*** — I Signature-. Daytime TeL No: J 

hoklerecen use our fast ORfaringaenm! Sand THE WDB’BIDENTLIGHTWBGHT SHEARS 0PPSR,! 
Be Blow Up ID 28 days lor defc/wy [ TRUEBOJ. HOUSE. LOUBARD HOAD. LONDON SW193TZ > 

. B vou are notfaW saflaflad. return iWNn 1 1~1 — 

U.iumi Puentaiag Dle '.guiVrtd l* C »el« a d~ 0 . noa7ei 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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TO RESPOND TO ANY 
Voice personals ADVERTISEMENT, CALL 

0891 862 117 

AND FOLLOW THE EASY INSTRUCTIONS. 

24 HOURS A DAY! 

(Calk cost 50p per minute at all times) 


m m % THE ENIDEPENDENT i® 

Voice personals 


WOMEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 


aa: 


SOMEONE SPECIAL! 
woman. 40s, dark hair, 
octal stts. young 
outlook, enjoys walking, dancing, 
swta male cowiMpait London/ 

South East tTtB99 

GOOD LIFE 
t THE HIGH LIFE 
PoUto, tar***, Intelligent tomato, 
N*a no Baa. see ks succeccU. 
sensual. sopt te to u cd bormtew 
agrfappoa ro nca unimportant. 


toadng to tang-urn rat aio nsntp- 
TrrtMO 

HAPPY WOMAN 
Frtanrfyi tataSgeni femala gradu- 
ate 58. happy daporffan. tut not 
■i blua stocking, enjoys grff, soaks 
mate, up to te. who has coma to 
terms wth himsefl, tar frtatasrtp. 
~g1Q41 

■BE MY LOVE - 

Educated, attractive, tmatfigem, 
8*m. caring «rid use 70, own car, 
enjoys classical music, ttieatra. 


gentfaman. tor btandsNp. posst- 
t*a rotoUonshtp. Sussax/Surray 

area oreterrad. TMglS 

STARTING OVER! 

Kind. ta«. stan. attractive. young- 
at -heart lady, QSOH, enjoys due- 
me. landing, gmdenktg. general 
soctfalng with Mends, seeks pral 
protesstonrf gen t leman. 35-50, 
5'10't. good comeisoitonaflfl, tor 
Irienttehlp. pasatoto retattonship. 

truaa 

firm, raw 

CM, wM end skinny musictan and 
jOurtaBsL Merasisd In meeting 
eensflure. in tuEn ant, pouncNess 
Mote, 4tWft in the North West 
YH177 

WITTY BLACK FEMALE 
Extrovert bneh, late 30s. many 
vaned (ntereso, who enjoys the 
best things in Be. seeks btodt 
male, tor htendshipfataitonshti. 

London area. *0*1201 

NOTT1HGHAIISHIRE LADY 
Am you open-minded, fun-towng. 
sensitive and ui you 3057 Do you 
entoy travel, countrywo. photog- 
raphy. wine, chetttag, aimpflaty, 
films, reading, anufjgttotj and 
adventures? Me too. I'm a tomato. 

33. Cal met *g1239 

SEEKING A 
SPECIAL SOMEONE 
Mafia professional. 40, qutrtiy. 
tvmny and good news, interests 
ntfuda music, tiom Motown to 
Momssey. ctiwna and knowl- 
edge, seeks London-based, emo- 
honatty orOcuWn. good man, tor 
toy and comm fim onL tM23B 
GORGEOUS 

Attractive, pofassfcrui tomato, 
42, seeks professional. ta M taga n i. 
romantic male, tor dnnet, conver- 
sation and cunparuonshtp. 



NEW BOOK 

Taft, kvefy, professional tatty, 40s. 
hoping to sten a new chapter with 
accmpflttto/rale BT17P 
FRIENDLY FEMALE 
Chnsaen, ve g et ari an tomato, K, 
Sfi*. afen MM, Mas music, want- 
ing, animals, cinema, havtrg fun, 
seeks Christian, t motym t male, 
sumar age. GSOH. lor Mend- 
stuptromanca North Manchester 

area HIM 

SEEKING KBOT BON VIVEUR 
Hapeluly attractive tamale. 29. 
ST, average buM. GSOH, enjoys 
good toad wrte. company, UTO, 
ftaurf. seeks hopeAdy attratateo. 
OT*ttent ft Interesting male, 27- 
40. tor Mandship. pdasfata reta- 

tonsrtp. 7ST166 

SEEKING SOUL MATE 
Inteljgent. scorpio female. 29. 
seeks soul mate, to share wtnmg. 
tftting. moortd wafts. Utong. mto- 
nght tatto and tali of taug Imr. 

trizia 

NO MORE HMD GAMES 
Taft, (flveroad tamale, 30s. mdond 
SOH, seeks ok**, ccmpasaon- 
ate evalghtlonreid male, prefer- 
ehty West London area, to rafight 
the 5pa»in mv He. 01212 
PUPPY LOVE 

Cny professional. tall. medUan- 
buH. romantic. attractive. Mack 
tomato. GSOH. seeks romantic, 
single, black male City protosman- 
aL 32-37. N®, with MIC vrfues. 
tor relationship. No Ume-wastore. 
Pi IBP 


SENSE OF FUN 

Sporty, Stan tomato graduate, 33, 
ttanda/grean. G$OH, aeeka atafi- 
larmale, 33-40. tortrtandeftipfreto- 
konstao. PlOSO , _ 
FEMALE MEDIC 
Aaractt® Drtrenreyad Angk>Mi 
fonato, 34. seeks Saratov* male. 
SnrmurfrrerfmMi. P1345 
SEEKING ROMEO 
Soctabie female, 34, enjoys travel- 
ling, tfinema. mean, art cootono, 
serfs outgoing, retobto mete, 3Z- 
40, for f rfendSh fa /tefetfansftlp. 

P12SS 

FOR YOUR LOVE 
Female, 30. Wo wearing, eyeing, 
whing ft ctawig. seeks tough. Un- 
der, genuine male, toenclm and 
enlov London vrttti P1244 
LIVELY MALE WANTED 
Lively, single, vtvactoua, urefl-kw 
effect. professorial woman. 37. 
enjoys reading, Steutra. waiting, 
evenings In/buL seeks abnfiar 
male, with view to taWM ntia- 
ttonsfupfeafrtafle. NE En^and. 
PltP4 

WALK INTO MY LIFE 
Sociable tomato. 30s, kwea toot- 
befl. tarns, music, sendup, chat- 
thg, seeks honest mato, lor wafts, 

friendship. PITTS 

ARE YOU LOQKHG FOR ME? 
Bubbly, auburn-haired tomato, 39, 
tones (fining out music, am and 
laughter, seeks goodtaaNng, M 
male. 35-4S. tor relationship. 

maybe mom P11G1 

FaiALE.30* 

Oiiet, pleasant reksfata tomato. 
N/S, enjoys foreign travel, eating 
out conceits, dnema, kaep-Gt, 
r eal m honest, caring, generous 
mato. under 40s, N/S. sknior 
ktterests. for triendshlp. London 

area- P1029 

SALSA LADY 

Metagenl, lively, dhrotced tomato 
graduate, 40. epjays travel, Latav 
American dandng, good tood, 
toep-M. compuuro, seeks N®. 
special gentleman, mat be ML 
ardcubda, precdcaf, humorous, tar 
frlendship/compenfonshlp. 

Pift» 

PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAB7 
PMrissatanflL fun. start, wsB-bw 
efled. mUuttngmi. respectable 
tomato. 32. onerald eyes* < ' 
cMdran. anSques. 
tks, current aftabs, seeks 
African. professtonaL attractive, 
easy g o in g. Wtflgant male, any 
raoetage, far mamage. Car owner 
pratanwl •771221 
LOOK HERE BOOK LOVERS! 
SanouB-nMaeiL tasty rauet, car- 
I tomato. 42. brawntgreen- 
. onjava weldng. stnspig. read- 
ing. serfs InieDigenL tOtoranL 
acthre mole. 40-50. lor btandaNp. 

Pi 237 

HEARTBEAT 

Ptotasstonai. creative, artiaiato. 
sertatteB, sotvem. sincere tomato . 
40s. N/S, seekssfghByunconven- 
aortal male, 4040. G90H, looMng 
to scut a family, a great asset 
P11B2 

YOUTHFUL 

PROFESSIONAL FEMALE 
Attractive, tresUgem. lovim 
tameie. 43. Ores arte, sport, sai- 
mg, rednn, & contempo- 
rary music, serfs single male, far 
friendship, possible romance. 
Herts/Cantos/BedsAondon area. 
■Aflrepies jnswerad. PIIS4 
WARM DAYS. 

MOONLIT MGHTS 
AttracUve. inMfigent tamato. 
yoimg 44, seeks fit attractive, pro- 
lesstonel male, 40-55, MIS. no 
Dee, who Boas dnkig out, arts, 
travel A much more. Mandtestori 
Checks area preferred. Pi 220 
RED WINE AND SYlffATHY 
Tan. sfiat. green-eyed tomato. 40s, 
tateresb tnekide opera, onoma. 
waltartg. seeks attractive male 
companion. 35-45. lor occ a sional 
ifiiefl, GSOH more Im p ortan t 
than shared kitorerfs. Etfinbuigh 
mate ontv need acctv. P12S3 
EASTERN PROMISE 
Down-to-earth . caring, sincere 
female, late 40s. GSOH, er+rys 
tfinlng out, hokdaysrtravrf, read- 
ing, seeks 
caring. kkid-fieartBd, 
aVrettred. okfer male. 35-50, far 
tetteq rototloniJH). P11B3 
CAT LOVER 

Siamese cat seels mate wtth lap. 
Into* gem. petite tomato. 46, 
seeks cat-toving male, smftar age, 
tor friendship, tun, convsnaiion 
and oosstate more. P1228 
SOMETHING SPECIAL 
Ongomg tomato, mrf-aos (taled 
to mafiaa) lores He, men, pubs, 
meats out wrfi htands. ringhy saf- 
fag, seeks cartag male, 35-50. 
GSOH. tor friendship and 
romanon- PlOZI 


: OF ADVENTURE 

bniieno, 

43, WS, a auha sincere, roma n nc 
genfenre^ far a faring retodon- 
ahfp. mterttenfaOom are« 
Tima . . 



i UVE ASSBOTOi TOM 


UFEE BEST WH» SHARED 

ajrwww'ss 

otaaoora . aMng hnis. twws. 
dnema. aaeka pretawtanai. hon- 
•RjCheertuI mato, NS, GSOH. 
slnMar Interests, tor MendiHp 
Bat phbMb tanfluaim rehto- 
sdp. Piaoa 

OVA 

Tst, rim, BmfmuMc lorer. 48, 
seeks sM-haonM, common- 
arena nwe, 38*-, ffior. pratonfaly 
with tong hair, GSOH far trton^ 
stitp, poBstalQ romance. P1 190 
SLEEPLESS IN ESSEX 

gardening, gaflerte, book shops, 
mtatores, seeks genuine, stogie, 
pmfaostanrf mato, 45-55. firs, 

A WALKW THB PARK 


opreHtttodad tomato, young so. 
uneonvarttomi attitudes, enjoys 
murec (not opera}, dandng, vfat- 
tog gatdene. rawing, conversa- 
tion. soaks totoranL fa to raetfag 
mato. 4565, lor Mreidritp at reel 

P1224 

PERSONAL INTEGRITY 
Attractive, kitetagant, vtbrarrty 
afire tomato, aaafa sknfior mrfe. 
47-53, NIB. E Mrireida. P1227 
YOU ONLY UFE ONCE 
Altocttonate. attractlre. blonde, 
lata 4G», GSOH. soaks goo* 
humoured, rfnorew, tafi, aafvenl 
male. SE London area, a share 
good toad, theatre, wine, dnema. 
ttwiYcourtry w rite P1214 


COUNTRY TEA AND CHAT 
Quiet but fttamfy, CambridgaaiilM 
tomato, nth hterauB In ptwujgia- 
“ ’ — . anfiquee. old 

Baas animat* 
books, the oourtby, s 

k «- Ss, 


mala, 

11TO 


lor 


It’s amazing how many calls you 
get when you’re in the paper. 



ATTENTION AEL HEADERS! 

Welcome to our NEW Voice Personals* section. ^nd what's more, it’s a super FHEE service for our readers! It's 
FREE to place a personal ad which will be seen by readers all over the country; FREE advice on how to write your 
ad. and FREE* to retrieve your responses from other readers and record your voice greeting. 

Our Voice Pereonais*" section is the best way to meet sincere, interesting and lun people throughout the area, and 
just like you! It’s easy tool Simply call the number below to place your FREE personal ad. Other readers will then 
be able to hear the voice behind the ad. You will be given a confidential box number which means only you will 
have access to any responses left for you. (The section will appear in both Saturday’s Independent and The 
Independent on Sunday). 

MEETING PEOPLE JUST LIKE YOU HAS NEVER BEEN EASIER.’ 

SO, DON’T MISS OUT! 

Place your FREE ad today! Calk 

0800 216 319 


■me sarwes proWfa OtafePubfaim UK Lu) and Tba tnttopendu do not chwpe a to* far Ha ante howurer nMriin am uare u nomad BT nan fa 
rcrao o«m. Con pin cwim % wafikanric. ep montage dayvTre wmiUm* Is wraopty ■rcump'id to recont a votes gnuriig prior to pUtoteKxt ffjm 
respond n an adrewtow who ha« oaf reccwtod a *Ck» gratakig, you an MB twvatba oppanoriy s> toare a mesaags. 
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RURAL GLOUCS 
Warm, reaponstva tomato, 50, 
sarfa skrfbr. Bokism mala, wflh 
atregy. humour and a wfid abrek 
to balance Ms steadfastness. 

TTlIBZ - 

ROMANCE M POOLE 
Smart. eopHsKated. recrijondon 
lady. 55. ff6", s fi m ftiw tfi um build, 
Ms, Books « nd. pmfmuhmV 
busfcWtemp-maritst genttoman, 
wkh good Haatyto. to share htontf- 
shfa convoreHtion. social funo- 
fiona and oosrifiy more. ~g1230 
OUT OF THS WORLD 
Anracbva widow, seeks sensfthre, 
kitatagent mate. 60-65, with a Hb- 
erai outtock. fa share wataa. the- 
atre, music and rafltKtem 
moments. Harto/London. 01243 


MEN 

SEEKING 

WOMEN 


ROSES FOR YOU 
ftota ft annul, sakrent widower, fata 
60s, fiwig In south London, aooks 
tody, 45-65, tar companion sh ip. 

qi 093 

MnLTSHlRE MALE! 
Handsome, mUached. rfbn. fit 
genttoman, 50+ , <r, coimbyskto 
knn», seeks vary aedva, cultured 
lady, fa toughter. fun, muhnl sup- 
port, perhaps fare. Rural cottage, 

, wlhln easy reach of 

rtD 44 

pigi 

Mato chauvinist, requires real 
woman, must be stan red styfish. 
flimiekMTioC g1P45 

MALE GRADUATE 
Young mala graduate 22, seeks 
rinlar tomato, tar km umae. pos- 
sible romance. Please get in 

touch! g1047 

GOOOUFH 

Oulgotng, sobebto male, GSOH. 
25. enjoys travel, pubs, restau- 
rants, comedy dubs, serfs single 
tody. 23-29, no las, tor frtantMm, 
possfata ra ta ttan U ta, <n04Z 
GUTTARiST 

Outburst SB. BTT, Mo dnema. 
strimtang, coakbig, seeks 
woman, 21 -30, who ia prepared lo 
Da atroul how we met SW 
London/Srirrev. g1038 
ENGUSHHAN IN CAROFF 
Caring, aducated, proteastonal, 
ta4 mato, 29, enjoys theatre, trav- 
el. tosfivais, seeks HeOgent con- 
aideraU tomato, who enjoys toe. 
outdoor BcSvfitos, far fetendrfRV 
more. PI 049 


KWIta 

N Wiltshire, v 
London, gl 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
Ouidoor-tepa mate 30, VST, 
enjoys sports, bfctag. Ekns and 
Mdafirfng, seeks skttoar, outdoor- 
type tomato, 25-35, for frtand- 
Mtatoato fio urf fe PI 052 
SHY MALE 

Shy. fitonefiy mato. 34, enjoys 
counftyakfa. coasts, eirei taig a *t, 
leaping B, serfs sfafier tomato. 
Qhremaacafil dOSO 
WBXrEOUCATED 
PROFESSIONAL 
Handsome, m l e ducated, profea- 
rfonrf mala, tfarii comptavlon. thre- 
iy, postttve attttucto, saoks rftrac- 
Ove, oan flU M fi, MstagonL opan- 
■rfnded, honest sanrihm, tangle 1 
female. 22-32, any nafionafay. 
MS. tar ratoltonrfifa West 
UMamteaian. gloss 
RtOEMY BtKE 

Easygoing, tokf-baefc, athteUc 
mrfe, 37, SS*. stan tatad. teas 
eyefing. walking, oafing ouL mad- 
ng, travrf. seeks aaaygotng. hon- 
sat tameie, 25-38, far triencWvp/ 
romanca. P1054 
MEDIC! 

TM. waft-traveled and erwapre- 
niulal, seeks non-woriahoftc, 
bite restatg. Iveiy tody, wflh GSOH, 
under 83, who to eperwnfatatL 
and tones Inch. Redo 4 efictona- 
iteredScraHto player ra u totred. 

PI 037 

UFE^ BEST WHai SHARED 
Hot nan fc . oasygofag, protosstan- 
af. genuine mate 39, 5*10*, 
beard/glassaa, N/S. GSOH, 
enjoys sporte hockey badminton, 
oonveraetlon, aodrftolng, seeks 
hoHovtog, cufarfng tamale, 26- 
40, tor Mendshfa. posstato rata- 
tion6hfa. Pi 043 

UNCONVENTIONAL GUY 
Warm. open. gocxf-tooMng. pm- 
tesstonal guy, country bom ml 
London job, soaks prftte tamato, 
2Stoh-a2fah, lor theatre, waits, 

tore and We. P104B 

SALISBURY MALE 
Vegetarian, American musician/ 
oux. mine, 43, IT, Ur hair. N/S. 
enjoys waiving dogs, swVnmtng, 
music, rep, saoks rfntaar tomato, 
lor MandaNpAafaBanohlp. 

Pi 036 

HO 

Mate young 60. metfium bufid, fair 
hair, N/S, enjoys aft typos of 
tunic, shows, ctaana. eating out 
andcounhyiNfiks.S0aietody,3O- 
55 , aknOarkdareste farfitofKtohfa, 
possfaty tong-tetm reteBonstap. 
PI 056 


ROMAHTIC AMERICAN 
Aaotfrafic tody soii mtta, 60s, 
N/S, sou^it by trfL romantic. 
American paychbiogtoL fa share 
wafts, murfc and meanmrfuL dto- 
toguo. Hampstead Haefiv Cano- 
ortan or pooaan have praoa- 
dance. aa tto acnrokus. P1232 
W ANTED: 

PETTfE, PRETTY LADY 
7m a protasatonaf, extrovert end 
faviorfng man. I enjoy corttnentrf 
holidays, owi muring, sutsfrina. 
dancing, good toad, lattfitor. 
seeking petto, pretty woman, 40- 
60tah. of aimftar mctawUon. E 

Mdafasawa. P1197 

I’LL BE THERE FOR YOU 
Tatorairi, aotvenL acBvrfmaMe, 
Chtfrian. retired widower, 74, 
seeks stellar, ctitursd lady, wflh 

vtowtamamaga. Pi 216 

BERKSHIRE’S 
GREATEST KISSEHt 
Outgoing, tal, to, broke fbh) mole. 
flOkavaaakaamacim, poflte tody, 
who Hies maetra. waflea, murfc, 
fangregea. red wine and wanb 
poanKrie letaUonuhte Pi 234 
LETS BE ALONE TOGETHER 
Christian, uMtersbnfing. Oriental 
nria graduate, 31. enjoys music, 
seeks caring tomato, stellar age. 
tor friendship, possible ratafian- 

ahfp. Pt2i7 

TALK TONIGHT 
UnfveisSy giaduato, 24. <Tf. 
matton buM, teas lee hodtay, 
dubs, pitas, having a good tone, 
seefa tomato, 20-34, lor fun, 
fri a mhH akB j rfteiwhfa. Y M P18 
COLCHESTB) MALE 
PhD student male, 23, 57*. darit 
hair, alloys sperta. going ouL 
chtaa etc. saeka stan, attractive 
tamato, 20-30, tar b la nd rf rip. pos- 
Bfirie rotaBorrtfrip. Pi 030 
ATTRACTIVE GRADUATE 
Kind, easygoing, Was! Irafian 
mate 23, 6', win GSOH, enjoys 
pteytag tootbsl, dubs. haveOng ft 
anmn, seeks graduate famate 
19+. for htondshtp/nototfanship. 

P«4fl 

POETIC KNIGHT- 
-in lanrishad aimcxx, 25. cooks 
moan kotma, tarns wkty oonreraa- 
Son ft pizza, seeks pretty, intota 
gnfi, ttomrf in dtotrarss, lor fitond- 
shfa, tun. coova mato n and good 

Iran P1229 

COMPARB) TO EH DOCTOR 
SodrfQte coring, afleebonata 
mato, 25, enjoys flying. traveL 
sport, seeks tetaBgeriL protos- 
sitKiri temato , 24-32, ^tirflar attrib- 
utes, tor friendship. passiUa rala- 
ttonstrip. Pi 204 


ATTRACTIVE MALE 
Back, African mate, 25. Sir. 
meefium bufld, artajya dubs, (fining 
ouL saeia wtrito mmrfa, 18-30, lor 
triendsfriahetafionatrio, PiaiO 
TALL DARK HANDSOME 
Mrfe. 26, er-r. sambUkt, into cut- 
lure, cutaina, bmuttfii places, 
wants to share ito, love. wWi gen- 
irine, caring tomato, of similar ege. 
Soufaem Enqlantt P1011 
MOOMJGHT ft ROSES 
Mhuslastic, wmpathefle; rawr- 
gefle. black AWom, 27, graduate 
N/S, WD, seeks rfco. young. 
Engfirfi tomato, tor a ta rffc i g reb- 

fanahfa. P11W 

AKMGHTM 
SHBWG ARMOUR 
Brttoh-bom, saraftho, oonaider- 
ate wkty, Ghtrwsa mrfe, 27, $pad- 
uate, seeks damarf In ifistrasa to 
resoM and »w wkh happfly over 

after. P1 182 

AFFECTIONATE ARIES 
Sincere, byte takrigera. good- 
tooMng. witty, romanac mate, 28, 
ff, alloys ttisotre. (taring ouL 
watkteg. ctnema. seeks OonBer 
tomato. 25-45. no ttos, tor Mend- 
shfa, aodalBkig. maybe more. 

ktafiands area. PIQIfl 

JEWS. M THE CROWN 
Profaaatanal mala. 5 TF. Bkas 
sports. ouKtoora. murfc, good 
conrersofion, good tood and km, 
seeks tamato diamond, to sporida 

with. Pi 173 

CHAMPAGNE ft CAWPI . FLIGHT 
Bright confidant romanfie, Mawo- 
mua male, 30, enjoys soctoHng. 
totangant conversation, pop 
made, taring out saoks Meta- 
gent, aoctaMyfataurefiy aware 
tamato. 23-38, n rfae Veto ptaa- 

suai P1032 

ADAM CEEKB EVE 
Sncera romantic, dieeriU, Ovwty 
mate 30. 51 IT. Qhrfiatan origin, 
enjoys travelling, sports, music. 
Bwmntng, seeks mantagemind- 
ed. fighvettamd, stan famrfa, 20- 
30. ya"+. tor relationship. 

PUBS 

ATTRACTIVE MALE 
Genuine, confederate sincere. 
GSOH. enjoys music, sports, 
morias. seeks sweet tomato. 20- 
35. wifi sknftar Wares®, far fan. 
f iktnd s H p ftom a nus. London area 

P1248 

LIVE FOREVER 

Happy, confident, profe ssi on a l 
mete 31, GSOH, safe® attractive, 
gamine ferrate, 20-35, lorMena- 
*fa and hopehtay rafaifanshfa. 
P1179 


UPTOWN BOY 

Creative, professional, athtattc, 
bkie-eyad mate 31. 8?. seeks 


pitas, axmfcy wafts and sport. 1 
leafing irfahonetrip. PT178 
DARK 03033* EYES 
Handsome man. GSOH. loves 
morfea. good resfeiaante goteg 
out seek lady, 28-40, far Mend- 
fetfariomanca. London, 5E areas. 

P1199 

GAK SET ft MATCH 
Professional mala. 31. 6?. 
ti i u mi/g re aii, afim bufid, enjpyw 
■port, eoftig ofe. seeks prate 
feonfe. fin-faring tomato, 20-35. 
GSOH. tor fun. inendslrip and 
noaatafamorai PT226 
NORWICH MAN 

In t etag a rt, prefossfaiuU, caring, 
gautna mrfe. 31. enjoys mate 
iwrffing, goad oonvaaaffav coibi- 
tiy walls, aeaka Etntaar, romanfie 
famrfa. who doosnt take Ha too 
sarioorfy. Norwich area. PI 203 
I WILL TRAVEL 
THE WORLD FOR YOU 
Attractive, down-to-oorfi mate. 31. 
5*10“. da ri'/ U o wn . medum bufld. 
NS, young aufloofc. tares antonto. 
travrf. eyefing. naming, taepfag 
fH, seeks taring, warm, loyal 
tomato, tar hali ng ratofloraWp. 

Pi 160 

FUWnr HANDSOME 
Funny, daifc. handsome, atetafle 
mrfe, 32. 5TO-. own home/good 
job. idee Mends, er^oys spoils, 
music; cinema, hooks, seels 
warrn, kmy famate. 20-30. in Cw 
East Sussbji area- P1014 
PAUSE FOR LOVE 
ArtfcUato, MMUgant mato, 32. 
aaefes aritty, wamt fanfea. to rfwta 
tana and who ®iowa7 Pi 223 
aVEMEAFBNCni 
Mate. 33, mahm studenL enjoys 
music and the aria, Geeks famrfa. 
with sfcntor tnteresta, tor bfaid- 
shtp, poaatoto retotfamhip. 

Pi 235 

EDUCATHJ 

PROFES90NAL MALE 
Protasdonal mala. 33, wide range 
rf iroerosts. faduitaig nte sport, 
music, bated writi current social 
scene, Inuraatad hi moelng waft- 
travailed female, wflh GSOH 

P1028 , 

PASSION CHATURnY 
Attracttva, poskyaduato mate 33, 
ff. darkfakia, medfan bufld, vriffi 
m to j t l y, GSOH, saaka tannin, 
wflh beauty, haan ft brains, to 
aham the catiriva! of Be. W Yon® 
area pretotred. P1188 


5 , 4*. medfan tote enfajfa^ 
mo. ektos. tafeMho '■•****: 
sarfa ■rf-nrinded, N.S lady, vp.® 

PI 336 

VICIOUS SENSE 
OF HUMOUR 

HaHgenL fentfe 34^. 

n/s. vcsOH. imtcyfltoo*®- 
Bros, seeks afim tomfea. 27-f . MB. 
GSOH. tor 

whatovoc N DarthtaS Ybrks artte 
P1D31 


35. aeeJffi HM 

teowta &32. to share hfafareol 
Me c~ri«*»vfcnia. Plt69_ 
NATURAL WOMAN 
HertHroridng mate M, M 
young- al-heait. teMrartrte^ 
tog, drtnWng. uavoHng, rfritte 
mtaKsent nifiurrf tomato, tor 

friatvtahia. PU67 

KARRBON FORD?! 

WaTw alien mtotoken taWflgferi. 
feiy(toh).cattog ft happy mate 35. 
oq|oys ctnama, tharta, eotingout 
ft nawL serf® rfitwatre. ui«i- 
gerri tomato. 28-35. wflh sWtar 
kffirwrfs. for fifarfeferipfteWion. 
nhte P1202 

ARE YOU QOMG MY WW? 
AiriadatedtoeWad gert. ndd-SM. 
N/a GSW. rfijoys visual partar^ 
msnoB arts, antfauas. courtay pr- 
sufts, swfmmtng, travrf. seeks 
mature, caring tomato, sfafear 
bdareeu, tor btondship. posatato 
relationship. North East England. 
piao7 _ 

WATTING FOR YOU 
Stan, university educa t ed male. 

36. basod in London, wtm boyfati 

looks, seeks sincere famrfa, 25- 
50, tor a faring ratotfanshfp. 
Londonfitotna Courifies. PH76_ 
DONTUDOK BACK MANGER 
ifetrty ottraettre. tarty so/vert, sim 
mate 38, flkaa wasting, going out 
Oasis, seeks stim, attracihra. 
aflactfanata, thoughthrl femala 
wflh GSOH. Piiafl 

LETS START. AS FRIENDS 
Many, eodafafa tamrfe. sought by 
warm, erfm, coisdad, easygoing, 
trtuxty mote 37. rfjoyi music. 
soons. aits, cta» PlgiB 
maissKSwnjiA 
AttracOve. totoOgard. protosrfonal 
mate, 37, enjoys sport, travel, 
good facte ooovenfefan and com- 
pany, seeking confident, fnteh- 
ganL to m ato, tor fan. btandshlp 
and maybe more Pi2«0 
TWO TO TANGO 
Easygoing, tal, MHring. unoon- 
tranUored. mature student 33. 
smoker, GSOH, Mas oouitryakto. 
murfc. tboatro. seeks positive, 
fetably femala, vnofter, 35-50. 
Pi 185 

ROMANCE M LONDON 
Male, fate 30 b, enjoys outdoor 
puaufls, London Be. saoks outgo- 
ing, protosaienrf lady, 30-40, tor 

MAGIC AND MYSTERY 
(Xtoofag.epan-fuared.snigma!- 
Ic mats, 36, 58", stocky bufld. N/S. 
GSOH. tores dtacovwtng, travrf- 
Bng, weight tmfrring/rvqring. tong 
■aflat, mounjaln-cimbmg, seeks 
weft-educaatf. open, sensittre, 
di a fleng i ng tomato, 30*. tor 
frtondsirip. poastoiy more. 
Pi 249 


Sssa ssss£ 

SJ^TSks. lhou9«. 

55 ^?ON^WIM^ T n r 

Unnofe reSMlfa. fart-to**®' PU 

asSwBSLgg 

agL ^ ^T^^T 7- 

Profosafata. “ 

-my-jy jgsj rat 

sStorpMfafa^onship. 

Sensftire mrfe. «. 
skflng, trav el 

coring, kind tamale, tor feandsta> 
aftrat- praB 

WHITER , 

Male. 44. into y*B. 

■itm. readfite ciKflng. soefairf^g- 


MAKE MY DAY FOREVER 
PleasanL outgoing. Asian male 
30f. STT, serf® outgoing tamale 
cotifearfon, rto has tor Inendshfa, 
P271 


READ MY ADI 

Mato, 38, 6 X, msHum/tarBO 
bifid, rfookar, omoys rock and 
blues /mate travrf, tmtMng, out- 
doors, sacks bright attractive 
female, GSOH, lor friendship/ 

roiraroe. P10Z7 

RENEW WY LOVE 
Ta* guy, 39, ff3" medium bufid. 
enjqrstie peat nhlto sharks, dy- 
ing. dnema. theatre, music, deco, 
dning out. seeks tall atm. attrac- 
tive tamato, 28% bionda/bkie. 
G30H, skifiar interests, tar btand- 
rfUoHrst or maybe mom. P1250 
YOU ONLY UVE ONCE 
lntarfgent, slim, soTvent, heafihy, 
attracOva mate 38. seeks rfkn 
ferrate tor frtsmfeNp first and 
somath l riB deeper btter. P116B 
SAROOMCYET 
WARM-HEARTED 
Taft, BL pwtes rf o n fe note, rated 
IQ by at toast one previous gin- 
Wend, wc *48 appre dar a good- 
looking, unpretentious, ecoorvtc, 
tnntwarthy lady. SB*. PI 242 


GSOH. for 

i^’tamdahb. P1P12 

i«CIWL»«OT^ 

Fit but not tonsttceL 
male, 44. knows Jho oWfa^ 
tMWeanOeMfO BndlJfi oRoMa 
c>w4<fai voungw .tarietg-_pi2j.i- 
WELL-TRAVELLED GENT 

Piwanmbte 

mate, 48. trr, seeks atari, attrac- 
the . AMcan lady, to atari a new Be 

■fife PQ« — — — - 

farghound ATraAcnrcw 

Humorous. aHadlonata arttcutae 

mete. 45. tikes music, Oms, so- 
once, country side. „ a ntt< t^- 
seeks thougWta- attractive, ouW- 
ng farttote far ktemiBfa «jd «*■ 
urn In the Eef « Mremufc. PM81 

CREATIVE ARTIST 

ptsesan male. 46. SV vtsuei 
artist, N/S, nrfh wids tntoresm, 
hducSng fine art. fiwralureand 
must, seeks Wetejem, owOve, 
unattached female. 35-42. far pcs- 

stole rafahonship. NE Hants 

hared- P209 

DO YOU LIKE— 

„tho good things fa Ute tood. 
wtne. conwisotkin? Short, data, 
handsome, striven/ mate 47, 
seeks unattached women. 30-46, 
to share these wWl Edfabtegh 
end East Lotlkan. PI 21 3 _ 

ATTRACTIVE WOMAN 
GootHootang, arts graduate, 40s, 
enjoys cinema, flterelure. Radto 4, 
serfs Intedgent mala. 47-55. tor 
friendshlp/ralattonshlp Lincoln 

area, P1019 

HENDRIX SEEKS HOtU DAY 
Otttgoing murfdan, 48, dark heir. 
sfimbuM, GSOH, tives by Cw sea. 
enjoys sport. jazalriiMsfalassieal 
muote outdoor activltias. seeks 
smart, outgokig tomato. 254a tor 
friendship. possfaty mote 

PllfiS 

LOOKING FOR 
SOMEONE SPECIAL 
Mate 405, mfe-Cheshtre. efeoys 
catreryfede qutet pubs. Rada 4, 
and dnsstcel music, seeks 
female. 354Q. pethaps mth sfera- 
lar faiatests, N/S. lor M enttoHp, 
uoarfhto n* rifareih«i Pl0l7 
CHANCE OF A UFE7WE 
tnfetagenL tit pro fe s si onal gem. 
48. BT. N/S. no lies, seeks 
tomato. 35-6C. N/S, who enjoys 
the qutol Ble. tor e tottifl rehtten- 

Vrip- glfll 

rrs GOOD TO TALK 
Professional, handsome. North 
London male economist, 50, ff. 
tores Uedtonanean tood, cook- 
ing. seeks tafi. warm, attractm. 
nteSgeni female, tor htenttefep, 
conversation and posafafy more. 
ptas 

UNCONVefnONAL MALE 
Mate 50. farer of the arts, ctaam- 
caJ music and jazz, serfs sknfiar, 
htloUgem. hurt- thinking female. 
30*. lor companfanshp and per- 
haps more. Mkflamfc area. 

P1034 

ATTRACTIVE MALE 
Oufgwng. conffaert, etteaionate, 
genuine mate 50, ST. enjoys 
music, dnema, current affairs, 
wtaSte, soma spans, seeks sfafl- 
tar tomato. 30-45. tor tong-term 
irfationahro. Pi 252 


ROMANTIC AT HEART 

SStttri dflh-.***"- 

phsm — =r~" 

Doroesttcued. 

SSTSSa !22T 

38^5, tar co n eirf W * IWW**" 
S^stoitafeWBrlSQimaP* 
toned. YTlIffi 

waWBWEUST 

i-ftsnsrJss 

OUL s eeks ^ 

reM^urrinfeortete^^" 
v, jwi good cwWMWWt for 

OuieL ni», twmttc. 
warm, happy, 

teosrorvri dad. 55. FIT. Mf" »» 
US. aerffa 

40. any race, tor ****** ** 
IriA. St Albans -re* 

P1133 

SEABCHWG AFTER 
ALL THESE YEARS 

TW- "****■ 

orote rf C farf,Mit*rfMimBtograd- 
^ site GSOH. serf® 
ton, tafl, graduate ferrate 
mobfte. wtttwitt Vm. tor frlaw*- 

g htalrfafionsh o Pllff/ 

' SOMEONE TO 

SHARE ANO CARE 
nomanfi^ ihouflhtW. presemrf*. 
North East male ova servant 59. 
ff loves countryside. Nabtmaf 
Trust Scotland. rfnrf«L oW- 
movies. Classic FM. books, cate 
writing tetters, seeks te™nte 42- 
62 » shore and care. PUTT 


MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 


MALE SfflCS MALE 
Male seeks mate comp ara cti. Betti 
area. Serious, affeebonafa. open 
male. 50s. nMrfpaSoet. fatome- 
ttonal outlook, afaurai reerefee. 
Aston. Western otte ideas, seeks 
relationship with Eungwan'Asiteri - 
British mate, preferably above 50. 

P1046 

ASIAN GUY 

GoocWociung. active. Aston guy. - 
30. STT. Bees dancing, pubs, 
dubs. OnortM. music, poetry, art. 
seeks goorHookfag mete. 1&-2SL 
unitor SUIT, tor km, friondsftp. 1- 

2-1 rrfaflonshfa. jfW 

LONDON 

Fft. goort-Jocklng. mascutine. gay - 
guy graduate, 29. STT. cropped 
hair, enjoys eycflng, country wafts, 
musfafttravtot, seats (haf etosww, 
handsome ft taurftigert safe mete. 
25-35. for true romance. PT200 
ORIENTAL 
GUY WANTED 

Pleasant, caring. tdm-buJL over- 
age-tooktng guy. yorfhful 30, blue 
ayes, GSOH, enjoys music, dscc. 
seeks Oriental mato, 20-26. rfbn 
build, for fnendsWp. possfaty 
more. London area. *01251 
2 CAN PLAY 
AT THAT GAME 

Snaijpit-acsng. WMetwa, gay guy. 
30, BT, brown hakfeyas, ergoys 
fnttri U ge m conver sa tion, nights 
IntauL ponies, Mtikkig, transport 
ft muste seeks loyal Mend. 20-40, 
tarpossfato refafionship. Pi 206 
MUSIC IS 

THE FOOD OF UFE! 

Gay. gtaduaio. profe s s i onal made. 
49. Into ctasstcal imtac, historic 
houses, books, tesny and the 
arts.serfaskTfearmato.riOAata' 
friendship and possfirial-tti-T Stti 
Ybcha. Nth Mktanda. Pi 254 
1 1S A LONELY NUMBER 

Professional, yotmg. attractive . 
gay guy, seeks sfintar gay guy, tor 
fun and /rtemish^vteug/itec 
P11B1 


JUST FRIENDS 


TWO’S COMPANY 
Wrfah-speaWng, wrung tomato. 
Dittoday looming soon, going lo 
cottage In September, seeks 
Interesting mrfwtamata . to be whh 
In SW Wales. P1174 


HRHNGHAM 

The Saturday Ctrae beckm. 
Famate, 39. seeks tfw conpany 
of other mato/femato, to share a 
movte, gig, dance, drfak and make 
Saturday avenfan&rim. P1035 
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Independent Hearts 
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c/o The Independent , I Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E 14 SDL 
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0800 072 0075 

5. 30 am ?c lG.3Cprr 7 days a wee* 
pr .v.-.-te to FriEcP'OS' 1 ' 305 L::;3C n EC13 'SY 


Professional Londoners 
enrtch their social lives 
bit meeting others 
through a diverse range 
of social/eultural 
events. Call Breakaway 
{ages 23 - 43 ) 0181 991 
2169 or Kaleido 
( 37 +) on 0181 997 


Phone Dand new on 
. etsv 962 one for our new 
fufl eoloer lafvrmaUon pact. 

Lora® LiBktii* the 

resource «rab FREE 
. CQhSULTATlON ata 
HELPLiNE far cur sobkawett- 
; Nationwide + 

LOVING LMKS 

Sbw4DI. 


SSr> 

andleiit 
5 to one 
fdons 

md Suffolk 


I 591 274 


KALIN Please get In *“#*■ lflm - 

BotinoBti®- 


THERH’S 

MAGIC 

IN 

connecting: 


Etpiore end enjoy with rj 
sense of Advenrure and ftm - j 
for Oving and enjoying { 
NOWH The company of news 
inurrestieg sififllc people, i 
make new Friends ud devdopi 
hones/. siiKetr relationships. 

UaprctniioH professional/' j 
bostnest people wife integrity. J 
La acase of Jramonr and.' 
Ueachuiuun] for enjoying Bfcj 
. lo iliCi TWTJ 

GOOD 
^CONNECTIONS! 
01865 377417 

All interviews personally 
conducted by Daw Wonky j 
- inly g persooal, cariag 
introduction company fur 
dmwnmig ringte peopk 
OXFORDSHIRE. BUCKS. 

BERKS, WARKS. WILTS. 

CLOS * NORTHANT5. 


JOINCINELINK 

SodaJittC around 
Gncitia/Aro cvc otsio 
central Loodon 

Ttt 018 J 800 4822 

or send SAE to 

138 Lordship Road 

jjoodon N 16 OQL 

■ ,,, IM 


; '^cSara Gde n 

~ d y- 7 PHRSONAl. I N T ^ O D IJ C T I O N 5 

I summit” succi/ss 

{ (mmth'ss Sott” Irnu fdniionshtlts ' mail on sunoay 

wituvn 01753 830350 io,.a.-:n: 0171 499 9626 


Push anuffr erfj onta 
a rtbm tbt cotfoies of ' 
tbartedahirtk. ' 
DcteSm ii At fafarf swyl 

fa cxptavf yaar heri^nt. 

foam nfewiln K) TfH 

hh»^ tn » pi) 

Imtii m otter Call 

01869324100 , 
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Bo vs Ahoy ! 


% FREEFONE 
g 0800 376 7807 
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IMSTANT CONf/cCTfOf/S 24 HSS 

Vo 45 WOMEN 
-ON LINE- 

0891708057 
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0171 400 6657 sma »w.r 
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NOTICE 
TO HEADERS 

WMlst we take reasonable 
precauumEntball 
advertieownta. reattea an 


paying a deposit or entering 

into any financial commiUneat 



Charities 


DERIAN HOUSE 

CHILDREN'S HOSPICE 

Please help us to continue 
to care far children whose 
tomorrows are all 
too few 

Donations and fill enquiries tn: 

Appeals Office 
Derian House 
Chancery Road. 

Astley Village 
Chorley, 

Lancs PR7 IDH 
Telephone: 

01257 271271 
Fax: 

01257 234861 


A company Smiled by 

guarantee and regisrered charity number 1005165 



To advertise in this section 
please call Lorraine Turner 
on 0171 293 2347. 



WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FO 

Let,S ff^ 11 C3n - hardly be Worse than the past For v 
now the Democratic Republic of Cnn po t, «TL paSC ’ . y 

hunger, disease and corruption. Ufels'haTd^rhk^ 6 

her community, but at J ea* 

International Care and Relief's health r *■ 1 5 

programmes. ICR. a sma I hnr and . 

remained in Zaire in spTe of JuhlT'^ Britis ! 7 d 
there's much more'work .odo" ' hrea ' S and diffia 

THE PEOPLE OF ZAIRE COULD DO WITH YCK 

ENQUIRIES. QFTS, BEQUESTS TO: 

international CARE AND F 

16 St Johns HHf, Seytenoaks, Kent TN 13 3 NP 
? :01732 «025° taOl TO? 3NP 

R^gaered Charity No. 298316 
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4 In car parksiround the 
country you'll see executives 
performing tribal routines 

I J2® en J° yet ? a week w «h one of the most 
beautifuLeharming, characterful cars I have ever 

have toTSkrh 1 ^ 1 406 C ° Up ® prOVeS that not a11 cars 
have to look the same, or drive the same. It proves that 

you don t have to be called BMW. Poreche or MercStes to 

create a handsome coupe that costs more than £25,000. It 

uSiSfTSr I f can .^ orae away from a week's motoring 
loving a car that, for 30 wretched minutes, was about as 
active as a football-mad couch potato watchine live TV 
coverage of the FA Cup final. 

* °f W R ’ re S car wasn 'l the only one giving problems 
m early August. The RAC and the AA have received a 
record number of calls this month from owners unable to 
fathom the complexities of their immobilisers. 

'■ 1 ha ^ immobilisers in general. Sure, the idea is worthy 
nough: fit a clever electric circuit breaker into the ignition 
so that if the wrong guy wants to drive off with your new 
Wizzo GTi, the engine won’t start. Trouble is, for every 
crook who's immobilised, 1,000 honest owners are 
stranded. The ancient art of inserting keys into ignition, 
and turning them to activate engines, is slowly being lost. 

Now, increasingly, you have to point key fobs containing 
magical plippers at cars to open them. Many of the 
plippers won’t work unless they’re aimed at exactly the 
right place. Which explains why, in many executive car 
parks around Britain, you'll often see besuited executives 
in front of their new N- or P-reg motors doing strange 
primeval dances, thumbs and fingers perfor ming odd 
iribalistic routines. They look like they're paying homage 
to the God of 20th-centuiy consumerism: the motor car. 

Once behind the wheel the routine doesn't gel any 
easier. Remember when you would simply use the same key 
Arfhai unlocked the car to him on the ignition and then, once 
\*the engine started, you’d drive away? 

Nowadays, in many modem cars, such convenience is a 
thing of the past - as old-fashioned as the notion that 
banks would respect your privacy, instead of selling your 
address and details to any two-bit mail-order company. 
Now, on many cars, you need to key in a security code, 
otherwise your car won’t start. 
On others, you must plip the 
plipper one more lime, to bypass 
the immobiliser and start the 
engine. On others, you must plip 
twice when behind the wheel. 
Some cars automatically shut 
down if there is a 30-second 
delay between unlocking the car 
and trying to start the ignition: 
others wait longer. To conclude, 
the simple art of starting cars is 
now one qf the most arcane and 
complicated in modern-day 
motoring. (Obviously these 
* immobilising devices were 

created by childless bachelors, as any parent knows it takes 
well over 30 seconds, and often a few minutes, to strap 
young children into the car before you start the engine.) 

I got into trouble with the 406 coupe while refuelling. 
After I’d paid the bill the car wouldn't start Suspecting 
the immobiliser, I discovered that the car would only start 
if I keyed in the correct code - even though, during ray 
previous six days of motoring, I hadn’t used the code at all 
Trouble was, I didn’t know the code. I guessed. It was 
wrong. I tried another code. Wrong. One more guess. 
Wrong. Then the car emitted a dull, persistent beep, as if 
to taunt ray stupidity. (Three goes and you’re out!) 

A quick look at the handbook and I discovered that, 
after three incorrect code attempts, the car’s engine 
automatically shuts down for 30 minutes. The Fina garage 
ai Chiswick has few entertainments for those forced to 
spend half an hour there. 

I have been wrongly immobilised by immobilisers, and 
the wretched alarms that often aid and abet them, before. 

1 remember once being unable to get a £200,000-plus 
Bentley convertible going, after dutifully switching the 
f engine off at a railway crossing. Other motorists, whose 
second-hand Fords and Vauxhalis seemed to be going just 
fine, thank you. were amused. I was not. 

Another Bentley locked itself- keys inside - in a car 
wash. A £50,000 Jaguar XJR also decided to lock all its 
doors - but with engine running - when parked across my 
drive. Fortunately I had a spare set of keys and a spare 
plipper, otherwise - well, otherwise I don’t know what I 
would have done. Once, in a Mercedes, with family and 
chattels on board on the way to a weekend break in Wales, 
the immobiliser just couldn't be persuaded to stop 
immobilising. It happened after refuelling. No matter how 
many times I pressed that damned plipper, and in what 
sequence, the engine wouldn’t engage. Finally, 

■ inexplicably, it went, and we duly had our family weekend 
break in Wales rather than at Watford Gap services on the 
Ml. I still don’t know why it decided to go. 

The other day, my wife was completely flummoxed by an 
unfamiliar Renault Megane Cabnolet's immobiliser in the 
car park of a sports club. Had it not been for a couple of 
big-hearted car-washing guys, who were more familiar with 
the vagaries of modern car gadgetiy, she would probably 
still be there, plipping plippers, hoping to unlock the 

magical sequence that would ensure action. 

. a few car-makers do get it right. Among them is Ford, 
.whose immobiliser is a simple device fitted into the key. If 
the right key is inserted into the ignition, the engine starts — 
just like it used to do on old-fashioned Cortinas and 
• Escorts. This prevents hot wiring. But it also prevents car 
park war-dances and stationary luxury cars on garage 
forecourts and level crossings. 

It may not be quite as thief-proof as complicated 
plippers and whatnot, understood by only the most 
romputer-Iiterate of car owners. After all, any crook could 
take off in your Ford, if you leave the key m the ignition. 
With other systems, the thief would have to push buttons 
and make strange hand gesticulations before scarpering. 

Personally, Til take the risk. Give me keys and locks any 
'day. And cars that start when I want them to, not when 
some unfathomable computer programme says it s OK- 


Chamois vs Crewe's missile 



Little and large: John Simister with the borrowed Silver Spur and his Singer Chamois 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOOT BUCKING HAMTlCTURE COURTESY OF JACK BARCLAY. BERKLEY SQUARE 


roagine. A weekend with a Rolls-Royce, 
and a brand-new one at that. A weekend 
in a Silver Spur, a car that costs almost 
exactly the same as our last house, which 
we sold two years ago for £139,942. A 
weekend of fantasy and serial experi- 
mentation. 

I drive many different cars in the course of 
writing road test reports, but I’m not bias*? yet. 
However, I wouldn’t really want to own a Silver 
Spur. A Ferrari 456GT is more my line, should 
the ownership opportunity arise. But I’m fairly 
confident it won’t, so the only car that I own 
will remain my ancient but shiny Singer 
Chamois. But my Chamois, a sort of Hillman 
Imp Ghia, can still stand proud in the face of 
all this larger-than-life splendour, because it, 
too, has .polished, walnut veneer on its dash- 
board and doors, and lots of sparkiy chrome 
bits. And it’s just as perversely British, even if 
it is half the size and a third of the weight 
Besides, it’s a chore inching the Rolls-Royce 
up my drive, which has high, stone-walled banks 
on either side, an awkward bend a third of the 
way up, and a tight fuming area behind my back 
door. I’ve just brought the car back from Rolls- 
Royce’s Crewe factory, where the latest changes 
to the range of hand-built motor cars - they’re 
always ‘‘motor cars” at Crewe - have been 
detailed to me. In essence, the deal is body- 
colour bumpers, new interior colour schemes 
and a wider range of options. Radical updates 
are not Crewe’s style; after all, the current 
Rolls-Royce shape has been around only since 
1981. (New models are on the way, though.) 


John Simister swaps his Imp-ish Singer for 
a 300-horsepower mobile mansion 


Back at home. I’m soon caught up in a 17- 
point turn, so that when I next go out, I can go 
forwards. To go backwards would be to risk 
wearing away too many layers of that lustrous 
paintwork. 

It’s not so much the vastness that’s the prob- 
lem, more the squareness of the car. It gets in 
the way of the walls. Still the air-conditioning 
keeps me cool There’s even some condens- 
ation forming on the giant chrome air vents, 
whose output is varied between Force One and 
Force 10 by pulling or pushing knobs like 
chrome organ stops. 

Finally, it is parked. A Rolls-Royce, in my 
drive. Has my house just expanded? Is that a 
stone portico I see, and a ha-ha in the distance? 
No, but the Spur undoubtedly belongs. For a 
couple of days, at least 

That was Friday. Today is Saturday, and we’re 
driving down, wife, daughter and I. to Brighton 
to see some friends who are staying at the 
Grand Hotel. In the boot is a picnic hamper 
or two, folding chairs and a table, but there’s 
less space in there than you'd expect in a car 
so vast 

The vastness has a magnificent effect on 
the motorways, though. The Motor Car tow- 
ers above every other, like a whale in a sea 
of plankton, and just the sight of that plated 
prow is enough to have the plebeians scut- 


tling out of the way in due deference. 

Nowhere to park on the Grand forecourt? 
Such a snag is of no importance to the Rolls- 
Royce owner-driver, or to a non-owner-driver 
like me. You simply stop, and smile at the door- 
man. He then engages you in polite convers- 
ation (the matter of the RoDs-Royce’s retail 
price is. I'm sony to say, broached early on) 
while showing pleasure at the beneficial effect 
the motor car is having on the hotel’s ambi- 
ence. It compensates for the scaffolding, 
which has not been showing the Grand in its 
grandest light 

Passengers installed in the leather chairs, 
with their toes buried in lambswool rugs, the 
Spurs “beverage holders” holding beverages, 
we waft off into the South Downs in search of 
a picnic venue. I daren't do more than waft, 
because while the Silver Spur is unexpectedly 
fast (it has a gently turbocharged 6,750cc V8 
engine with 300bhp and a pulling power 
approaching that of one of Eddie Stobart*s 
finest), ft does not like to be rushed if there’s 
a comer involved. If J get too carried away, my 
charges heave around and the sense of occa- 
sion gives way to a sense of sickness. So if s a 
gentle drive to a country-park- type place, 
where we park among rusting Cavaliers and 
time-expired Sierras. 

Do we feel just a tiny bit embarrassed? Yes, 


but we have to brazen it out. After ail, I can't 
go running to the owners of the other cars and 
say, “Yes, I know if s a bit extravagant, but actu- 
ally it isn't mine. You see, I write about cars, 
and IVe borrowed this one, and ...” 

Then a strange truth dawns. No one minds 
the Rolls-Royce. In feet, people like to see it, 
to admire it; there are no curled lips of envy, 
no mouthed obscenities. A Rolls-Royce is still 
seen by most folk as a beautiful and fine thing. 
Tb consider it naff is not a popular view out- 
side the realms of champagne socialism. 

I muse on this later, as I fill up the vast petrol 
tank and cause the cashier to telephone the 
credit card company because I’ve burst the card 
transaction limit; Is this a less jealous society 
than I thought? Or is it that I look so unlikely 
to be a Rolls-Royce owner that no one takes 
the idea seriously? A chap could get a severe 
crisis of confidence if he pursued this line of 
thought too vigorously. 

Back to the Grand, goodbye to our friends, 
and anoiher conversation and financial 
appraisal from the doorman. Then it’s the 
motorway homewards, cocooned in cool opu- 
lence while ordinary folk swelter in the sum- 
mer heat, and finally another 17-point turn to 
within inches of the rose bushes. Weil Fve 
rather enjoyed the Rolls-Royce experience, and 
so has Mrs Simister. Miss Simister (aged 10), 
however, is a good deal more bias*? than her 
father. “I was a bit disappointed with the Rolls- 
Royce, ” says she. “It hasn’t got enough gad- 
gets.” It has, however, got more gadgets than 
a Singer Chamois. 


Thunder from lightening 
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auxhall has announced 
details of its new Astra, 
before its unveiling at 
next month’s Frankfurt 
Show. Longer, roomier, safer 
and more fuel-frugal than 


the model it replaces. It will 
also be shown at the London 
Motor Show in October, 
before sales start next spring 
The new hatchback, to be 
built in Britain, will boast the 


figure 

claim 
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Landrover 



best choice sansrtbte prices 
- used DbcowiyB 



Mazda 



test ctw*ce seraWApHces 
used MX range 



Fbrd 
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FORD ESCORT 
MK E 1300cc 

Silver. Immaculate. 

Full Service History 
44,000 miles. Reluctant Sale 

£2,500 ono 

Dav 09-00 - 18 . GO: 0171 293 2330 
Eve and Weekends: 01923 268607 


SAAB 


SAAB Ltfgesi SeUKflon In EMi 
Anglia. BwWnflhlun Stan tor 
Cambridge. 01223 

232258/340002 
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MARKET RESEARCH 

33 DAISY HILL DRIVE, CHORLEY PRC 9NE 


AH 328 
S77BCH 
BOI 602 
8311 BH 
BKB726 
SOOH . 

COE 347V 
W2CTU 
CVVAG78 
1701 DA 
S44D6C 
DSS805 
529 DM) 

5347 OW 
EK7BS 
943 ETU 
«Zt2Z 
838 GEA 
GM.58 
60QGJH f’OA 
PGOflE 10U 
940 GW TjX» 


%200 

1.200 

1300 

1500 

1,000 

woo 

525 

600 

1500 

1400 

1.250 

1,200 

230 

woo 

W50 

500 


130 


H4 NON 1,000 
(HANNON) 


(HAZ6 

HAZ405 

mb 9*e 
m 1955 
WK4M. 
[HR 69 
pFDQ 
UAGWtf 
LB 0588 
3.866 
Saw 

, iOH 
URS400 
US 9363 


130 (882 JW 


230 

1/400 

130 

IJfl) 

330 

U50 

400 

1,000 

130 

900 

330 

3JJQ0 

330 

WOO 

130 


846 KAB 
1X0.492 
MZ7 

0AZY) 
ILEO30Y SOD 


230 


(LEO BOY) 

UP 227 130 

2 HA 1230 
MSGS MAY 500 
M3RCX 230 
(MBKEDES) 

Mesas aw 

MH 270 POA 
(AVAILABLE 
OCT) 

MIL 345 130 

MUS 130 
UiAIW GOO 
MPHBW GOO 
MW29E 500 
MS 59 730 

MW 9428 W00 
NCI 2230 
N18ELX 130 
830 NT 130 
BPFM 230 
PHH98X 500 


230 

an 

130 

1,700 

2,000 

230 

BOO 

430 


RDM 78 
REG944X 
KH7RH 
RN 3199 
a52flOD 
HR 3798 
GSSflTU 
SJX1 
(Ml SJ. Crass) 
aiES 230 
{FBI RAW} 
UCK600 700 
UFA 330 
BUYC 130 
VRDBJ 130 
50 WH 430 
WSDTffl SOD 
25Z7WW 130 
IXKK 830 
(NEW JAG JOB) 
XV5419 375 

YB7794 130 


3 PHONE MOST APE PLUS V.A.T 

7-S5 FAX ALL ORE PLUS TRANSFER 


Vhuxhall claims up to 10 per 
cent better than the current 
model There are six four- 
cylinder petrol engines in the 
range, and two turijodiesels. 

A longer body gives more 
cabin space, but the use of 
more aluminium and 
magnesium alloy helps 
reduce the car’s total mass, 
thereby improving fuel 
economy. The new model 
gets revised suspension, to 
try to give the car some 
bumpy- road poise. 

Safety is also improved: the 
optional anti-lock brakes are 
more powerful the air-bags 
are fell size (rather than the 
less effective “Euro” bags) 
and there are three, three- 
point seatbelts in the rear. 
Vectra-like collapsible pedals 
-which cut down foot and leg 
injuries in accidents - and a 
totally zinc galvanised body 
are other Astra features. 

Prices will be announced 
next spring. You can expect a 
modest rise on today’s prices 
of just over £1 1,000. 

Gavin Green 


NEXT WEEK IN 


y; THE INDEPENDENT 

MONDAY 

MEDIA* 

The more entertaining 
media section with pages 
of media and marketing 
jobs .... 

TUESDAY 

NETWORK* 

Cutting edge know-how on 
computers and IT- 

WEDNESDAY 


Our enormous section to 
make you a winner in the 
office - office politics, office 
pleasures, .office 
success. Plus 40 pages of 
appointments 

THURSDAY 

EDUCATION + 

Essential redding for . 
eveffybne who educates, is 
being educated or cares about 
the biggest national debate 
bur time . 
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Colled to invest little ?1 

boats, 

Building society snare > 
that could mean a 23 

windfall 74 

Unit trusts 


Priv 


Traps behind the door 


Three to view 


Holiday homes 


Penny Jackson on hazards facing students 


M ention the word “student” to 
some landlords and they throw up 
their hands in horror. Ask a stu- 
dent what they think of landlords and 
Rachman begins to look reasonable. If 
ever there was 3n area awash with prej- 
udice, this is iL 

Of course, there are students who 
default on rent and leave properties in an 
appalling condition. Equally, there are 
unscrupulous landlords who provide sub- 
standard accommodation. Students are 
not the only ones to suffer. They are, 
though, (ess likely than many others to 
know the ropes. Few End their first 
encounter with the rental market anything 
but bruising. Sorrel Moseley-Wflliams is tak- 
ing a year out from her Spanish studies to 
be communications officer for University 
College London union, and is looking for 
somewhere to rent on the open market for 
the first time. 

“I wen! to see one house that looked per- 
fect It would have cost the four of us shar- 
ing £80 a week. It had just been done up 
and was very secure and close to the col- 
lege. I rang the landlord 10 minutes after 
seeing it to say we wanted it He agreed 
But when 1 colled a second lime to confirm 
that we could provide all the references, 
he said it had gone. I was gutted." 


Ed Anderson, a third year psychology 
student and one of the four who will be 
sharing, is a fairly old hand. This last aca- 
demic year he was one of seven renting a 
house in Clerkenwell, each person paying 
£78 a week, slightly above the average 
London rent of £60 to £65. “The position 
was wonderful, but the house was spaicely 
furnished We used our blankets Co cover 
the chairs which were falling apart.” 

The litany continues: damp carpets, col- 
lapsing beds and mice. “The house was 
pretty cheap," Mr Anderson continues, 
“so we didn't expect a lot of the landlords. 
I was ill and got behind with the rent and 
it was all very amicable. They only charged 
us £25 each for cleaning the house at the 
end of theyear and our electricity and gas 
was included in the rent We kept the heat- 
ing on all the time so 1 can’t imagine they 
made a penny out of us.” 

While Ed Anderson’s landlord was more 
relaxed than most, he did, as is common, 
require each student to become a party to 
the lease. The usual one month rent in 
advance and one month deposit were also 
required. The most common complaint 
among studentsis non-re turned deposits. 
Unbonded landlords are reckoned to be 
bolding £lbn in tenants’ deposits. Students, 
as landlords well know, are less likely to 



Harbour Lodge on Lough Sbeehn, Co D»van 
could scarcely sit in a more ictyUic spot ™ 
two-storey house, built 10 year* agfais Lrram 
moments walk from a lake famous for brown 
CrotzL The five-bedroom, two-bathroom house 
has wooden floors, fitted limed oak , uniBi m 
the 19ft kitchen, and verandas leading from 
sitting-room and main bedroom. Agents 
v . . n. ruinH fr riavitt are 



sitting-room and mam DearoiHn. 
Jackson-Stops and Davit! & Davittare 
quoting £170,000 (00 353 1 6771177). 


The village of Gerani in Crete is on a river, is 
five minu tes* walk to the beach and has 
supermarkets, tavern as and hotels grouped 
together, with the residential area a peaceiui 
lkm away. This old, renovated two- storey 
house has a mature garden and two root 
terraces. The ground floor has a studio and a 
separate entrance. The house sits in a L000 
sq m plot £72,000 through Crete Property 
Consultants (0171 32S 1829). 





Tenant torture: The Ybung Ones' portrayed a typical 


of student fife 


pursue the issue since most eventually leave 
their university towns. Pip Backstrom of 
the University of London Accommoda- 
tion Office says that all students should 
bring contracts to be checked before sign- 
ing. “They can be ripped off mercilessly. 
Landlords may argue that the damages ■ 
deposit was in fact a holding deposit and 
that’s the last the student will see of iL” 
Elsewhere, university cities such as 


Manchester and Leeds have student areas, 
unlike London with its spread of colleges. 
This makes the focus of their search eas- 
ier, but puts enormous pressure on those 
areas. Yet as they step into the turbulent 
property market students should note that 
some would give anything for a few land- 
lord troubles. As Pip Backstrom says: 
“Three years on campus somewhere lie 
Keele is enough to drive you mad." 


And now for something a little more 
ambitious: Bagatelle, 3 km from Cannes. The 
estate has three villas, staff quarters, four 
swimming pools and four acres of gardens 
The main, five-storey villa includes five 
reception rooms, hairdressing salon, dance 
floor and indoor pooL Another villa boasts a 
Moroccan-style dining room; the third, a 
Jacuzzi and sauna. All yours for £19^ra 
through Knight Frank (0171 629 8171). 


Rosalind Russeff 



TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0 171 2 93 2505 
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New Homes 


Services 


New Homes 


New Homes 



WANTED! 


SHOW 

KITCHENS! 


an ojm ot fr m x pandktg aonmt tpa cmrtry. and — 
geoninafr meparm # Snxtmf aarribor of hoasAhoUsts - 
sorry m OMrii- to bo showbomes- 
AM you have to da to obtain your kitchen at a fraction 
of me ffve cost, is to affmf focm/ Poinr to shot* 
a rrmdmum of 6 poutnM cummois around four 
kitchen vJthin 3 months. 


tt yoa gaaainatf want ft? modara iam roar kxKftan ■ 


DON'T DELAY- PRONE NOW! 


6158 272949 4 

ASK FOR MARKETING MANAGER 
CHRIS PLUMMER 


Kitchens Ltd 

FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 



REPOSSESSIONS 
Rental Investments. 
Properties in need of work or 
reduced-for-quick-sale. 
Capital Property Lists 
“■The London specialists’' 


7 Days lOam-1 Opm 


33 1-tO^. 


To advertise in this section 


please call the Property Team 
an 0171 293 2302. 


JacksonS 


INDEPENDENT ESTATE AGENTS 


BALHAM, SW12 

Sturm mg three doubte bedroom Victorina heme, private rear garden. Ten minutes to station. 
Unlurflished - icclutfcs kitchen goods, available immediately. 

£323.08pw £1,400.00 pern. 

BALHAM, SW12 

An immaculate two bedroom ground floor Victorian flat featuring 50* private rear garden. 
Excefleni condition throughout Ten minutes to station. Fumishai. available rnkJ-Sepmcber. 
£220.00pw £95333 pan. 

BALHAM SW12 

Two double bedroom flat in mansion. 24 hour security and porterage. Five minutes to 
station. Furnished, available immediately. 

£200.00 pw £866.66pcm including hot water and central beating. 

TOOTING/STREATHAM SW16 

Four double bedroom Victorian bouse. Good condition. Fifteen minutes to Station. 
Furnished, available imrosdatcly. 

£250.00pw £1,08333 pan. 

BALAAM, SW12 

Three double bedroom Victorian house, two reception rooms kitrtietV breakfast room, good 
condition throughout. Tea miaous IP sation, Furaisbed, available 1st September 

£323.08pw £1,400.00 pern 

LANDLORDS 

Do you pay your agent twelve months fees in advance? 
Jacksons get paid when yon get paid, monthly. 

* PROFESSIONAL TENANTS 

it COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCING 
* PROFESSIONAL INVENTORY PRODUCTION 
* BUILDINGS and contents insurance organised 

★ COMPANY LETS 

★ ADVICE ON TAX AFFAIRS 

* MONTHLY STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
* ADVICE ON CURRENT LEGISLATION 
Contact Jacksons Tor professional advkc and an information pack 

0181 675 6565 


1 15 Britan H«b Rwd, Balham. LapAoa SW12 »AP- 


1b Let 


Wlnkworth 


^ Make Commuting to the N 



Apartments/ town house street scene at ‘Canbury Place' 


SURREY QUAYS 
"Canada Water 5 Canada Street 


CLOSE TO: 


CANADA WATER UNDERGROUND 
(Opening In 1998) 


ROTHERHimE UNDERGROUND 


HNGSTON-UPON-THAIWES 
'Canbury Place 5 skeme Road 


CL0SETO HAMPTON WICK STATION 
AND KINGSTON STATON 

2 tnJroam aratmato hero £160,000 
3 & 4 bedroom town houses from £250,000 
Kartrting &*■ opm cajr IQXiOan - 5.00pm 


3 bedroom Conn houses fium £205,000 


Teh 0181 5410840 


Sales Office open (My 10.00m - 5.00pm 

M 0171 394 9589 


‘Chichester House 5 

Galsworthy Road 

CLOSE TO: N0RBIT0N STATION 



D 

if ei 


I bedroom apartnwfts from £90,500 
2 btriroom apartments Bun £l 12,000 
Giuas rar ttmhuy ptarf driribpnxni 


1* , 


http://www.winkwortli.co. uk 


Ring Winkworth now for all your rental 
requirements and for information regarding 
available student accommodation. 


Punlipj 

Chiswick 

Ealing 

Hammersmith 
North Kensington 
Hotting Hill 
SheperdsBush 


SWi 

W4 

W3, W5, W7, W13 
W6, W14 
W10, NW6, NW10 
W2. Wll 
W12.W3 


0171-828 17 86 
0181-994 7096 
0181-896 0123 
0171-371 4466 
0171-792 6000 
0171-792 5000 
0181-749 3394 


London Property 


ersunmon 

Overseas Property 'll- East Anglia Ilf 


HERNE HILL, SE24 

Pre-war 3-bed semi, 

generously pro portion ..id 

rooms. 75ft garden, hqgre 
garage/workahop, 
outhouse, needs new 
owner who would 
appreciate ORGANIC 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Secluded, in quiet street, 
jet 5 mm- walk trains 
(N Dulwich or Heme 
Hill), bases, parks. 

£159k fbldL 
. 0X71 274 7526. 




FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
owrUNy. tor your free copy tale. 
ptranB<Ol8i)M7 IBM 


Battersea 
Blackheath 
Clapham Old Tbwn 
Croydon 

Kfl nning tan 

Surrey Quays 
Tooting 


SW4, SW8, SW11 
SE3/12/7AQ/13 
SW2, SW4, SW8 
CR0, CR2, CR7, CR9, 
SE 1/5/11/17, SW®9 
SE8, SE16 
SW12. SW17 


0171-228 9265 
0181-852 0999 
0171-498 8600 
SM6 0181-686 6667 
0171-587 0600 
0171-237 9119 
0181-767 5221 


Bow 

Fmchley/Bamet 
Golders Green 


Hendon 
Highgate 
Islington & City 
Kentish Ibvra 


El, E2,E3 
N2.N3, N12, N20 
NW1LNW2 
N16,E5,E8,E9 
NW4.NW7.NW9 
N&/8/1 0/19/4/3, NW3 
Nl/5/7/16, EC 1/2, WC1 
NWB/1/3, N4/7/19 


0181-981 6776 
0181-349 3388 
0181-458 8313 
0181-986 4216 
0181-202 1031 
0181-341 1988 
0171-354 2480 
0171-485 9210 


Chiswick 



THE FIAT, 
w INTERTON ON SEA 
NR GREAT YARMOUTH 

£59,995 

A porjwse buflr liunry 
apartment on a residential 
holiday she with tuco.** *a 
- ** dl lca ante to master) 
24' V lounge Tilted kitchen 
and 2*' 10- [Urae. room, 

01493 33 2331 



POSITION 


CHISWICK 
FOUND!!! 
CONVENIENCE IN 


design 


For a free copy of the London Property Register, a 
tailor-made listing of property available for sale 
across London, please ring 0171 727 1117 


Security 


Clrisw^Park.HighRa^ 

2 y^r old Modern House * 3 Bedrooms * Bath™*, 

*5°"^ « * Guest Loo * Luxury SSSH. 

kitchen ★ Enormous loft ^ ntte<i sit-in 

Your own garage.... Your own garden 




NR. CANTERBtfRY 

Rare opportarnty to 1 ' 
acquire a spacious 2 bed. 
God Fir Apt in ISC GDI 
listed Georgian Mansion, 
set within a 1000 acre’, 
part High cettings/teOar . 
and caretaker. London 
Ihr. Fans' 2hrs- ' 
L/H with FftL 
Suit rcrired/proTesslonals! ' 

01304 825575 ' 


* Hf 


4| ghii 


AND TOE RIGHT PRICE TOO 

£ 265,000 

Be quick and calk 0181 742 3274 or 0410 761 263 
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money 


' 1 ' 


view 


Private investors stay at home 


loose 

change 




L ondon may be the world’s 
“It? City once again, but it is 
not a pleasant place to be just 
now. Uncharacteristically high 

g ity, coupled with soaring 
ratures, has meant that 
3 from Hong Kong and New 
bould feel quite at home 
g the streets of EC3. Jeans 
irtsleeves feel more 
appropriate than bowler bats and 
rolled umbrellas. 

‘ The stock market has a heavy 

Bummer feel about it too. The love 
Saffair with 5,000 continues and 



The UK stock 
market is No 3 in 
the world, punching 
way above its weight 
if you look at the 
size of the economy 






fv A^ven gyrations on Wall Street have 
ft T 7 feiled to upset the enthusiasm of 

% . .investors in the Square Mile. 

1 -Perhaps traders find their air- 
v 'conditioned offices more - 
; ^comfortable than home. 

!' By and large the interim results 
; season has done the market no 
'■ r harm. 

’ If not a universally rosy picture , 
i>UK Pic has really not been doing 
f fioo badly. 

‘ l The ravages of high sterling 
It have not impacted quite as much 

T as many feared, whiie the financial 
1 [ ' sector has gone a long way to 
L justifying the considerable 

; s jputperformance delivered so far 
rthis year. 

■ £ Still, I am glad not to have 

P ; 7 BICC in my portfolios. 

J •: Iris well to remember the old 

1 ’• ^ad age that the stock market is a 
9 • tinarket of stocks. The index is 
q : |axi average and there is _ 

•no guaranteed 


method of picking the top 
performers. 

The hot weather and the holiday 
season provide a good opportunity 
to reflect upon the overseas 
content of portfolios. 

Holidaymakers in Thailand are 
enjoying excellent value in terms 
of what tbeir money will buy while 
investors in this golden kingdom 
are having a torrid time. 

But do Mr & Mrs Average 
Investor actually pul money in 
Thailand? Or anywhere else 
overseas for that matter? 

If the APCIMS (Association of 
Private Client Investment 
Managers and Stockbrokers) 
benchmarks are to be believed, 
they do. 

These benchmarks were 
launched earlier this year 
accompanied by, if not a fanfare, 
certainly a loud blast on a horn. 

The aim was to provide a form 
» of measurement that would 
"A allow private client 


stockbrokers to demonstrate 
whether or not they were 
delivering performance that was 
comparable to their peers. 

Very laudable, but not everyone 
agrees with the methodology. 

The problem is that there is no 
such thing as an average client. 
Indeed, the whole point about 
private client investment 
management should be Lhat you 
deliver an individual solution to 
meet an individual's 
circumstances. 

Still, with performance 
becoming more of an issue with 
investors, it is becoming 
increasingly important for those 
who arc seeking to manage money 
on an active basis to be able to 
demonstrate that they add value. 

The benchmarks themselves 
were compiled after consulting 
with APCIMS members who 
manage many billions of pounds of 
private investors’ money. 

According to them, 30 per cent 


of a portfolio invested for growth 
on behalf of a private investor is 
likely to be committed to overseas 
markets. 

This is a loL Rather more than 
our pension fund managers 
believe appropriate, for example. 

Far them just 15 per cent will be 
invested overseas, although there 
are the constraints that actuaries 
delight in applying. 

Asset/liability mismatching can 
be costly - as banks have found 
out to their cost in the past. So 
investing in sterling securities for 
UK pensioners makes sense. 

The benchmarks do not go as 
far as breaking down this 30 per 
cent into geographic areas, but if 
you treat the various markets in 
terms of size, you arrive at a 
potential asset allocation which I 
suspect few private investors 
achieve. 

The Morgan Stanley Capital 
International Index, still the 
standard benchmark for 
measuring equity market 
performance, shows that, 
excluding the UK, around 50 per 
cent of world markets by value are 
represented by the North 
American stock markets. 

Japan now accounts for just 16 
per cent. It is sobering to 
remember that not so veiy many 
years ago Japan was vying with the 
US as the largest stock market in 
the world. 

Europe, ex the UK, would 
account for 20 per cent of this 


universe. Add the UK to that and 
you are approaching 30 per cent of 
the whole, so you can see what an 
important stock market the UK is 
- number three in the world, 
punching way above itsweigbt if 
you look at the size of our 
economy. 

Of the racier markets, the 
Pacific Rim accounts for around S 
per cent and Emerging Markets 
some 5.5 per cent. 

Translate that into how you 
might invest a private client 
portfolio and you would probably 
have just 1.5 per cent in emerging 
markets, around one tenth of that 
allocated to the US. 

Looking at our own clients 
suggests that the average private 
investor (whoever he or she may 
be) does not invest this way at alL 
First of all, nothing like 30 per 
cent of portfolios appear to be 
invested abroad on average. 

Then, when you look at where 
the money directed to foreign 
parts travels, the US does not 
seem anything like as popular as 
its size would suggest. 

The Far East, on the other 
hand, has always received a great 
deal of attention from British 
investors. 

It seems the public are quite as 
capable of making wrong decisions 
as the professionals. 

Perhaps we might look at the 
best choices for investing overseas. , 
But that can wait until the weather 
is cooler. 


Citibank is increasing the 
rates paid on its sterling 
current accounts and hign- 
interest savings accounts. Un 
savings between £2,000 and 
£9,999, the rate paid is 4.75 
gross, rising to 6 per cent 
gross on deposits above 
£50,000. CalLOSOQ 008800. 

Alliance & Leicester is 
offering customers wbo open 
a new current account with 
the former building society a 
£30 credit. Tb qualify, 
customers must open the 
account before 31 October 
and deposit at least £300. 
Students must pay in a grant 
cheque. Call 0500 959595. 

Cheltenham & Gloucester is 

increasing the cost of its 
fixed-rate mortgages. Two- 
year fixed rates rise to 7.19 
per cent, while four-year 
fixed rates will increase to 
7.49 per cent. 

Abbey life is launching a 
five-year Guaranteed Capital 
Growth Bond, which 
guarantees a 20 per cent 
return on the investment, or 
the chance to gain up to 70 
per cent growth in the FTSE 
100 share index. Minimum 
investment level is £5,000. 
Call 0800 202040. 

Save & Prosper is to launch 
an open-ended investment 


company, a new type of fund 
available in the UK. The 
fund will specialise in 
Eastern European 
investments and will be 
managed by Fleming, S&P s 
parent company. Call 0800 
S29200. 

Portman Channel Islands, 
the building society’s 
offshore arm, is launching a 
one-year fixed-interest bond 
paying 7.25 per cent gross on 
deposits of as little as £500. 
Call 03481 822747 or access 
the society through its 
Internet site on http^/www. 
portmaoci.com 

Fidelity will keep its 
Tonbridge office open until 
midnight on Sunday 17 
August to accept holders of 
Woolwich shares who want 
to PEP. their holdings for 
free. The company will 
accept shares from people 
who have yet to receive 
certificates from Woohyich, 
as long as they are certified 
as free. The address is 
OakhOl House, 130 
Tbnbridge Road, 
Hfldenborough, Tonbridge, 
Kent, TNI1 9DZ. Call 01732 
777261. 

Rank of Scotland's direct 
banking arm is linking a 
chequebook to its highest- 
rate deposit account. 
Customers will receive 24- 
hour h ankin g and immediate 
access to tbeir funds. Interest 
paid is 5 per cent gross on 
deposits up to £4,999 and 65 
per cent gross thereafter. 
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Rachel Fixsen on where ethical investors can put their money 
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I f you don’t like bombs, 
chances are you don’t 
particularly want to help 
t * -* anyone buy the materials to 

g y make one. But you could 

rtifc end “P doing the same 
thing indirectly if you keep 
j " your money with a bank which 

I lends money to arms manufacturers. 
/ Applying your personal moral code 

f to your day-to-day banking and savings 

is no simple matter. It is straightforward 
enough to put long- 
■ri term savings into an 

ethical or green 
investment fond, as 
there are various 
funds on offer 
which are run along 
r these lines. These 

funds have their own 
set ethical or environ- 
mental criteria, and any 
shares they hold must meet 
these guidelines. 

But moral judgements are hard to make 
when it comes to banks which, by their nature 
as lenders, have their fingers in many pies. 
Managers of ethical funds often avoid the 
financial sector because corporate lending is 
largely undisclosed and therefore a murky area. 

Michael New, senior consultant at inde- 
pendent financial advisers Barch ester Green, 
which specialises in green/ethicaJ investments, 
says the opportunities are limited for clients 
who ask where they can save their money eth- 
ically. “It is a problem. Almost always the 
answer is you can’t,” he says. 

“There is a great need for an ethical build- 
ing society on the high street,” he says. But 
there’s little chance of one springing up any- 
time soon. 


The Co-op Bank provides a range of bank- 
ing services and adheres to a strict ethical pol- 
icy. Among other things, it pledges not to invest 
in or supply financial services to any oppres- 
sive regime and says it will not lend to tobacco 
product manufacturers. 

Its rates of interest are comparatively good. 
Co-op’s Save Direct instant savings account 
pays 5 per cent a year on a balance of £1,000, 
with higher rates tiered from £5,000, accord- 
ing to financial data provider MoneyFacts. 

Triodos Bank, which used to be called Mer- 
cuiy Provident before it was taken over by a 
Dutch bank, offers various savings accounts. 
It says all loans it makes with savers' money 
gp to projects which benefit the community and 
environment One of its partner organisations 
in South Africa lent money to help a Soweto 
pre-school buy land and build classrooms. 
Affordable pre-schools increase family income 
by letting mothers work, Triodos says. 

THodos’ Social Investor account pays 3.25 
per cent annual interest with a minimum bal- 
ance of £500 and you have to give 33 days’ 
notice to withdraw your money. The bank 
offers two Tessas. Its Top Tessa pays 7 per cent 
interest, whereas the Target Tessa pays only 35 
per cent, but lets you choose which projects or 
sectors your money will be lent to. 

Another option is West Yorkshire-based 
Ecology Building Society. It will only lend to 
people buying properties which have an eco- 
logical payback - for example organic small- 
holdings or tbe renovation of derelict houses 
which would otherwise be abandoned. 

You have to be a member of a green organ- 
isation such as Greenpeace before you can 
open one of its savings accounts. All accounts 
are postal accounts, and you can choose from 
the Eco-Instant account, which pays 35 per 
cent gross, and a Tfessa, which pays 6 percent 
and stipulates a £100 minimum balance. 


For philanthropic savers willing to accept a 
rate of interest even lower than inflation, there 
is Newcastle-based Shared Interest, which 
supports the fair trade market It lends money 
to help Third World producers with their costs 
until enough consumer sales come in. “We 
have some clients who put £1,000 Into this, but 
this is money they really are making as a char- 
itable donation,” says Philip Chapman, part- 
ner at JFA firm Holden Meehan, which spe- 
cialises in ethical and green investment 

If you are looking for a mainstream institu- 
tion, from an ethical and green point of view, 
building societies are better than banks. Mr 
Chapman says he might recommend Bradford 
& Bingley to a client with ethical concerns 
looking for a building society. The law states 
that the vast majority of building society lend- 
ing has to be housing-related, and tbe rest has 
to have the backing of members. However, the 
wave of societies converting to banks has com- 
plicated the picture. 

Karen Eldridge of the Ethical Investment 
Research Service (E1RS) says those building 
societies which have only recently converted 
to banks are acceptable for save re not opposed 
to conversion, as they are still predominantly 
involved in housing. But keep your eyes open 
for any changes. “Of the big four banks, it’s 
generally accepted among ethical funds that 
NatWest is better,” she says. 

According to a report list year in specialist 
publication Ethical Consumer, NatWest scored 
as highly as the Co-op Bank when judged on 
environmental criteria. 

Cooperative Bank, 0345 252000; Ecology Build- 
ing Society, 0345 697758; Triodos Bank 0500 
00S720: Shared lnleresi, 0345 023008; Barchester 
Green Investment, 01722 331241. Holden Mee- 
han, 0117 9252874, publishes a pee independent 
guide to ethical and green investment funds. 



GUARANTEEP CHEAPER CALL BILLS 
OR POUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. 

It’s rime BT came dean. The truth is. Mercury is up to 33% 
cheaper than BT for national calls. In fact, if you don't save 
money on your call bill (even if you have PremicrLine 
and Friends & Family), we’U refund double the difference. 

Mercury SmartCall 

FreeCall 0500 500 366 
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Pensions spoken plainly. 


Ask a straightforward question about pensions - or even a complicated one - and we ii 


*ai^htforward answer. Our experts will <nve an honest assessment ol 


vour current position, answer questions or give advice - all by phone. 24 hours a day 
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0345 6789 10 
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Scottish Widows may be recorded. Information or advice will only be provided on Scottish Widows products. Issued by Scottish Widows' Fund and Life Assurance Society, a mutual company. Regnlatcd by the Personal Investment Authority. 
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Nic Cicuti 


i] Once you 
have the 
free cash or 
shares, dump 
Birmingham 
Midshires 


I t was possibly the 
wcpid's worst- kept 
secret. The takeover 
announced this week of 
Binningham Midshires by 
Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which will earn its 1 
million-odd members 
£600m in cash and shares, 
had been widely forecast 
by just about everyone. 

So widely expected was it 
that Midshires managed 
to add almost 300,000 
new members within the 
space of a few months. 

Michael Jackson, the 
society's chief executive, 
said he did not like the 
term “carpetbagger” to 
describe these new 
clients. He should have 
told his press office, 
which has described them 
as such since the 
beginning of the year. 

But maybe he has a 
point. All these people 
may have been joining a 
relatively ordinary 
Wolverhampton-based 
society purely for the 
pleasure of sinking at 
least £2J>00 into one of 
its less- than-scintilla ting 
members’ accounts. 

These people will be in 
the same queue as loyal 
Birmingham Midshires 
members when Royal 
Bank of Scotland hands 
out cash and shares next 
year worth £600 each, the 
price of taking over the 
society. 

Mr Jackson argues 
there will be no dilution 
of any entitlement for 
older members because 
the high price he 
negotiated for the society 
was partly due to this 
sudden influx of clients. 

The price rose because 
the members will be part 
of RBS and Midshires’ 
“client bank”, a gigantic 
herd waiting passively to 
have new financial 
products “cross-sold" to 
them by their owners. 

Of course, if RBS is 
prepared to pay for them. 


it must dearly “own” its 
clients. This ownership 
coincides with another 
discovery by Mr Jackson 

that members of his 
society are clamouring 
for the financial products 
he and his chums at RBS 
are planning to sell them. 

Hold on, 1 hear you 
asking: surely the free 
shares and cash will 
outweigh this crass 
commercialism? Well, 
take a Birmingham 
Midshires borrower, 
repaying a £50,000 home 
loan at the society’s 
variable rate. 

Over the past 12 
months, the borrower 
would have repaid about 
£250 more than someone 
with the same loan at 
Mationwide. Nationwide 
also sells products, 
including pensions, that 
are among the most 
competitive around. 

Arguing that 
Binningham Midshires 
has elevated “good 
service" in place of 
competitive pricing will 
cut no ice in its Black 
Country heartland. 

As with the other 
converting societies, my 
advice is the same. Once 
you have the cash or 
shares, become the sheep 
that roared, dump 
Midshires, and move your 
account elsewhere. 
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The old ladies of Kensington 


From next month, we will 
start running our popular 
free financial makeover 
series once more, 
curtailed for lack of space 
over the summer. To 
receive free advice worth 
hundreds of pounds from 
one of the UK’s top 
financial advisers, write 
to: Nic Cicutti. Free 
Financial Makeover, The 
Independent, 1 Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf. 
London E14 5DLYou 
must be prepared for 
your name and picture to 
appear in the paper. 


A beaten-up Thirties model racing yacht 
sold for a whopping £690 at one of Phillips’ 
down-market furniture sales in Bayswater 
in June. The sails and tangled rigging had come 
adrift and the mast refused to stand upright. The 
47in-long plank-built vessel had been estimated 
at £200-1400. 

With an eye on the rising decorative value of 
“pond yachts”, as auctioneers call them, one ven- 
dor (probably not a model yacht connoisseur) is 
offering in Christie's South Kensington's Novem- 
ber sale one half of a model yacht hull that he 
has meticulously sawn from stem to stem and 
mounted on a block, in imitation of shipbuilders’ 
half block shipyard models. 

Although he got it wrong - the 54in-long hull 
dated 1960, will probably fetch £20Q-£300, less 
than half the £700-£90Q it might be worth intact 
- his instinct was right. I predict that pre-Sixties 
model racing yachts, whose prices scarcely 
dipped during the recession and are now nudg- 
ing pre-recession levels, are about to bump the 
Santa Marias and Cutty Sarks out of their 
berths in the bay windows of fashionable Nineties 
folk who find nostalgia in the sea and ships. 

The antique market does not yet appreciate 
model racing yachts. Instead, this increasingly 
buoyant market is being swelled by fogeyish pri- 
vate buyers approaching middle age who want 


John Windsor returns 
to the days of 
pond-yacht racing. 


to sport their raffish Panama hats and navy-blue 
blazers ar the yachting lake, as well as showing 
off their pretty boats at home. 

At the turn of the century, model yacht rac- 
ing was a serious business. The aristocracy, 
together with the neo-gentry - architects, design- 
ers - would race their yachts in pairs across the 
round pond in Kensington Gardens. Crusty old 
peers, too portly to run round the pond to turn 
their- yachts, would appoint a coachman as 
mate, encouraging him with salty invective as he 
sprinted to the far side, wooden turning pole in 
hand “Run, you bugger!” 

Their language was more subdued when 500- 
600 crowded round die pond for big competitions 
organised by the Model Yacht Sailing Associa- 


tion (founded 1876) - there would be men in top- 
pers and ladies in flowing dresses. Tfoday, a mere 
35 members (they never did elect a coachman) 
compete for the association’s 18 trophies, one 
of them a silver cup worth up to £20,000. 


Not the sexiest of pursuits, you might think. 
Until you talk to the enthusiasts and it dawns upon 
you why boats are referred to as “she”. There is 
a connoisseurship in assessing the “beat” (shape ) 
of a hull that borders on prurience. 

Charles Miller of Christie’s South Kensington, 
enthusing over a gaff rigged pond yacht of 1935 
with mahogany planked hull and self-steering 
gear that bad fetched £1,495 (estimate £1,000- 
£1*200) in his spring sale, says: “Worth every 
penny: it bad the most beautifully curvaceous 
feminine-looking hull - a fine pointed bow and 
well gathered up towards the stem. Smooth clear 
lines such as those just cut through the water.” 

1 encountered the same practical aesthetic at 
Phillips, where Bill Rose told me: “What looks 
right is right." The true connoisseur, it seems, 
sees through the eye of nature. “Look for soft 
curves," he advised, resorting to the nautical 
voluptuosity, “not hard angles, because nature 
doesn’t have hard angles”. He sold for a bargain 
£440 at Phillips’ rivercraft sale at Henley in July 
a splendid 47in-1ong late 19th century pond yacht 
with solid huD and a powerful spoon bow, 
though without sails. “A tovely hull: it would cut 
through the water without any bubbles.” . 

At auction you can pay anything from £143, 
the price at Phillips, Henley in July, for an ugly 
modem 81in-longgjant made from GRP (a glass. 


resin and plastic compound) with hefty lead- 
weighted keel, to around £4.000 for a shapeK old- 
lady with planked hull and a distinguished rac- 
ing record. , ... . « 

The model yacht restorer Richard Hewlett 
warns that modem racingyachts. the sort of light- 
weight anorexic-looking models that cost up to 
£3,500, can decline in value by a quarter each 
year as the class develops increasingly sophisti- 
cated gear. Strictly for trophy-hunters. 

Suppose you choose not to compete at auc- 
tion and chance your eye instead on that sleek 
but dustv model yacht languishing in your local 
junk shop. It could be. say, a pretty-looking early , 
Marblehead, biggest of the four main racing w 
classes. You might pay £40 for it even £400. Mr 
Hewlett's research and restoration might cost 
£200-£500. Then, like so many of Mr - Hewlett's 
customers, you will ask him: “What's it worth' 
now?" He might say: “£1,000-£1,500 at auction/* 
You will then appear thoughtful and say: “Of 
course, I’d never dream of selling it." 


Rickard Hewlett. V intage Yacht Group and Model. 
Yacht Sailing .Association, 0171 ~f$0. 52$& Auc-> 
dancers that sell model racing yachts: Phillips.' 
0171-029 6602: Christie’s South Kemin^on,'017I- 
5S1 7611 ; Sothcbv s. 0171-493 SOSO: Bonhams. 
0171-3933900. 


Thought for the day 



A ND IF YOUR MIND darqrs shift 
at the mere mention of the word 
mOIkjn, consder this If >nu add 
up pour lifetime earning - past and 
future - you will see that you will almost 
certainly earn a fortune in your lifetime, 
ft could add up to a million pounds - or 
more. 

Thetroufakis, GkmiHtpeopkyouH 
earn it -and spend it 

Of course, what you couid be doing is 
blangtfKfetireardturningsorrieafit 
into another fortune - the one you want 
toendopwth. 

But youH probably say 

you've been too tusy to attend 

to this yousdf- or perhaps 
managing money today just 
seems too complkated_ 

Maybe you think you 
should entrust your romey to 
an expert If you do, you may 
be disappointed. The locking 
truth is many professional ___ 
fond managers are not much 
good at what they da Most of them do 
mare poorly than the Stodararfcet as a 
while. The only certairty ata£ letting 
others manage your money is that you'll 
letthanh^thansrfvestoaduiikofit 
through their fees. 

Df FACT the vrideJy-acapted Random 


IF YOU'D LIKE TO RETIRE ! 

WITH A MILLION - 


START TAKING YOUR 


OWN ADVICE. 


“At last it is possible for a normal human being to 
leam the ins-and-outs of money-management and 
investing without all sorts of pompous and confosing 
technical twaddle ... 

The Successful Personal Investing programme from 
IRS is like a great breath of fresh air.” 


Douglas Moffitt, TV and Radio Financial Commentator 


pros at picking shares by amply 
Uaidlbltfirigyaurself^stiddngapinln 
the shareable in yaw newspaper. 

Incredible, but true. 

Look A unit trusts. The vast majority 
of them imderpe rf orm the Stodnmrfcet 
in general aver Bins. They would haw 
actually lost you money compmtd to 
buying shares at randan! 

So the question is: Why pay ft 
axnmksitms and “management fee’ hr 


money? 

What about seeking advice from a 
finmcol advisor - someone who'll give 
you sound and anpartial adviae on what 
best to do with your hard-earned money. 

Well, you're going to have to look 


cnnpfeated - and too baffling. In short, 
they’re stuck They are successful in 
many other rejects. But when it coma 
to investing and money management 
they haw no real plan. AH because there's 
been no simple way to get started. Thai is, 
until now — 

SUCCESSFUL PERSONAL INVESTING 
(SP1I is the much acclaimed, up-to-the- 
miraite, “hands-on", seif-instruction 
course in investing and money 
management that you follow at home _ 
at your own pace _with no pressure. 

hi smjrfe language ft outlines step- 
by-step how to build your own financial 
independence - and how to take the 
mfflion or so youH probably earn in your 
lifetime and get started on buildmg the 
million you want to end up with, and all 
without depending on some ‘expert’ _ 
and wfthout paying far advice that may 


THE SP1 COURSE starts with the tasks 
and then goes on to the "tricks of the 
trade' - (he simple, fried and true 
■ techrauBs that eredble you to protect and 


Fust - you'll quickly see how to 
Tbkjw" up to an extra 42,000 a year to 
mst - money ywi probably didn’t even 
know you had. 

Second - youll be surprised at how 

easy ft h to learn how to evaluate pension 

schemes _ gilts _ shares _ Personal 
Equity Plans - Enterprise Investment 
Schemes - property investments _ 
simple strategies that can stash your tax 
bill _ bt feet, all the important areas of 
investing and money management 
Tlwd -And maybe most rewarding 
you’ll leam in detail about a nurrter of 
crafty but simple “behind-the-scenes’ 
techniques that you don't usually get to 
fold out about at all The kind that can 
often boost your returns 20, 30. even 50 
P* ce nt more - sometimes just in 
months- not years 

FOR EXAMPLE, a tittle technique called 

a 'straddle', left you bet that the 

Stockmarketvrin go up - ad at tte sane 

time hrt dft ft will go dwn -befiewe it or 
not it is perfectly possible to make a 


or more if you're a higher rate taxpayer. 

Of course there’s a good deal more. 
But as you can see Successful Personal 
Investing is definitely not just some 
collection of “hot tips" or boring 
technical mumbf-jumho. 

Always everything is spelled out step- 
by-step. like a simple recipe. So jtxj take 
just those steps that are right ire your 
wn rircumstanas. 

BEAR IN MIND TOO, tint the publisher 
of SH. Independent Research Services 
LlcL, is not linked in any way txr aarv vested 
interests. It is not connected with any 
Stockbroker or Insurance 

Agency or Unit Trust or the 

to like and it has no 

ind commissioned Salesmen or 

ing Agents. So you can be 

absolutely sure that what you 
ora leam will be for no one's 

benefit but yours. 

Let's free it - most people 

spend more time planning a 

fortnight's holiday than 
teaming htw to nnrapulate their money. 

Surprisingly, SP1 takes only a couple 
of ham .of your time a month. There is 
no bunting ri the mk&i$it oft. 

Hue. money art everything But it 
does help. SI shows you how to start on 
the way towards having that million - aid 
bong atte to tell yourself that you’re a 
“rmlliormre’. So, before your mind 

risups shut ever that wrgd a gain u4y 

not at least take the opportunity to see for 
yourselD You car now get tolook over fee 
first tw lessons with m oMgatim for 10 
days just by posting the cnqion below. 
And whatever you deride. Lesson 1 is 

jours to beep -FREE! 


KS ADVISORY BOARD: 


Kevin Coldstein-Jadoon, L 
Walter Sinclair FCA. 

fflS and Independent Research 
i>emces are trading names of. 


0117 971 11 


Ytsphxu* 

ftjliug * this coupon. TV Mm «w ^ **"«■ W M ** ** 



Firstly, most financial advisors aren't 
^dependent. They're not evoi allowed to 
oil themselves that. That’s because 


_ . - iimfuauQJ 

^i™X™“ sesDUrpensiDn 


wgister&i tn England No. 2128861. ' 
Registered ORm 5-7 Bridge Street, 


Oxfordshire, 0X14 3HN ‘ 


products atone. They're really just 


So what about those wto are allowed 


j tUS post this risk-free form today to- 

l KS, FREEPOST, 5-7 Bridge Street ABINGDON, Oxfordshire 0X14 3ZT 


advisers? Consider tins feet most IF* 
am their living from avranisston from 
the products they sdL Yet some of the 


2) You nw renew each of the 37 lessons in the couik for 10 daw - at i» ^ - , ! 

for thoseyou deride to keep. 00 charge- and ‘Yayas-you-go only j. 


See an IFA — — - - 

ms m HUWK vunr «w m ini ruwiMt tmxiutxr «!<m wnr ^ 

mu imN> wnwpajwer nmwtw " VT- i»t m*t wit it »fvrv»xra«iN a m> *i vm» m mum i him «tu * n 


pay no axmiskui Him likely do you 
think it is they'll be on yota - shortfist 
ofrecommanfed investments ff there's a 
commission-paying firm offering a 
remofety sfodar product? 

But _ let’s fece it _ most people find 
today's world of personal finances too 


ba±Usm2-orpagfaUanlqifldea&f 


™vmenever you want 

^ charge. Thaim^ 
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Another option 
for carpetbaggers 
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I fever. This is a condition brought 

on by exposure to the magic words 
“demutualisation" and “windfall cash 
or shares”. 

Symptoms are recognisable as an 
urge to become a member of a building 
society before it converts to a bank. 

% This week Birmingham Midshires 
members beard their society was to be 
taken over by Royal Bank of Scotland. 
The £600m-plus price tag equals about 
£600 for each of Midshires’ 1.1 million 
policyholders, including about 300,000 
speculators who joined the society in 
recent months for just this reason. 

Many building societies hoping to 
keep out carpetbaggers have either 
pulled down the shutters or set high 
cash minimums of £2^00 or more to 
open an account that confers 
membership rights. 

One way to ensure a share in any 
payout, while earning a decent return 
on your investment, is to buy 
Permanent Interest Bearing Shares 
^fi(Pibs) issued by many builcfing societies 
"as a means of raising money. 

Ownership of Pibs confers member 
status. 'Pibs pay a fixed income and 
their prices have been going up. In part, 
this has been a response to the 
potential for free shares from future 
demutualisations. So how do they work, 
and are they a surefire route to windfall 
gains? 

Building societies are prevented by 
law from borrowing in the way that 
banks can — from other banks. 

This is because mutual status limits 
the liabilities that a society can enter 
into when borrowing and obliges it to 
protect members who have deposit 
accounts or mortgage loans. Pibs offer 
a convenient way for societies to get 
round the problem. 

For example, Bradford & Bingley 
Agnade one issue to raise £60 m, with a 
^coupon rate” of 13 per cent. This 
means that the society raised £60m by 
offering to pay a yield of 13 per cent 
gross, split between two annual pay 
dates. 

With basic-rate tax deducted at 
source, the yield was cut to 9.75 per 
cent Once issued, Pibs can be bought 


You don’t have to 
sacrifice good 
returns for a chance 
of free shares, 
writes lain Morse 

and sold like any other share. The price 
of Bradford & Bingley Pibs has gone 
up.reducing the current gross yield to 
around 7.99 per cent, which comes 
down to 6.07 per cent net for a basic- 
rate taxpayer. 

The price of Pibs has generally 
tended to rise, reflecting the relatively 
high interest rates prevailing when most 
of them were issued five to six years 
ago. 

As our table shows, gross returns arc 
now between 7.6 and 7.99 per cent for 
all issues. Are they a good bargain? 

Justin Urquart-Stewart, a director at 
Barclays Stockbrokers, warns: ‘'The 
market for Pibs is linked to interest 
rates. Speculation [over conversion (o 
bank status] may be driving their prices 
up, but if the wave of demulalisation 
slows down and interest rates rise, 
prices could suffer. 

“Remember, when you buy Pibs you 
are really buying a stream of future 
income. If the price of Pibs falls, you 
may not get back the purchase price." 

Of course, were the price of Pibs to 
fall, the income receivable from the 
shares would go up correspondingly. 

Pibs are not subject to capital gams 
tax, but neither can they be placed in a 
PEP, the wrapper used to protect many 
investments from tax. 

Income is not guaranteed, while 
payments can be suspended if the 
society decides that making them puts 
its solvency at risk. If the society is 
wound up then owners of Pibs come 
last on the list to be repaid, after 
depositors and other creditors. 

Mr Urquart-Stewart concedes: “This 
is unlikely. The investment is low risk.” 
He adds, however “These are a dying 
breed of investment, never much 
traded, or veiy popular, and rather left 
out in the cold by corporate-bond 


Building society permanent interest bearing shares 


ISSUE 
SIZE (Era) 


SOCIETY 


COUPON 

RATE 




Bradford* Bingley 115/8% 




1461/4 


5 nm 





PEPs. They represent another way into 
windfalls, but a lot depends on the pace 
of future demutualisation.” 

Not everyone agrees with this 
assessment. Last year JP Cairngorm 
Asset Management, a small Scottish 
fund management company, launched a 
Building Society Investment ’Bust to 
buy into Pibs and related bank bonds. 

Chairman Ken Murray points out: 
“It’s a matter of when you buy and how 
you do it The trust has holdings in all 
society Pibs. We therefore manage a 
portfolio. This should reduce risk for 
the investor." 

The Cairngorm trust is split into 10 
subsidiary trusts, a structure designed 
to maximise the return from windfalls. 
Shares are currently trading at around 
£9.40 for 10, with an estimated net asset 
value of betweea 113 and 115 pence per 
share, based on the current market for 
all stocks held, with a net yield of 4 per 
cent. Mr Murray’s strategic view is 
clean “We expect demutualisation to 
continue as a trend." 

Of course, predicting when a 
particular conversion will take place is 
impossible and societies are keen to 
dispel speculation. Buying Pibs makes 
the purchaser a member of the society 
just like an aocount holder or borrower. 
This means that if the society 
demutualises, converting to bank status, 
all members may be due to participate 
in any windfall of shares or cash. 

Most societies issuing Pibs give 
immediate membership to Pibs owners. 
Some may impose a minimum period 
on ownership as they do with account 
holders. JP Cairngorm’s trust hopes to 
benefit from this but Mr Murray 
accepts that windfalls are not 
guaranteed. The Building Society Act 
only makes provision for part of the 
society’s funds or equivalent shares to 
be distributed among members, subject 
to rules of eligibility. 

When demutualising, societies can 
therefore choose to distribute cash or 
shares. The law prevents cash windfalls 
to members of less than two years. 

Neither are there any statutoiy rules 
on the qualifying period of membership 
for share windfalls. Although not likely, 
a society could backdate this to the date 
of first press speculation on 
demutualisation. Moreover, the price 
of investing in Pibs can be at least as 
high as simply opening a speculators' 
account with a society. 

In the case of Bradford & Bingley, 
minimum subscription is £10,000, 
although for Britannia, Coventry and 
Skipton — all societies in the frame over 
possible conversion - minimum levels 
start at £1,000. 

The only certainty of investing in 
Pibs is the future income they wfll pay. 
Those suffering windfall fever should 
take an aspirin and find advice from a 
stockbroker. 

Barclays Stockbrokers, which specialises 
in Pibs, can be contacted on 0345 777 
4000. 
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9.9 % APR for balance transfers 
1 3.9% APR standard rate 


No annual fee 


And up to 56 days interest free credit 


SAVINGS RATES 


Direct Line Instant Access Account 


BALANCE 
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standard rate 



0181 667 1121 1 

MORTGAGES |{ 

SAVINGS | 


Do you earn at least £20,000 a year? Are you 2 1 
or over? And do you have a good credit history? 

If you want to enjoy a great deal from your credit 
card, and you think you're the right kind of person 
for Au. call us free on 0800 000 197 today. 

Au. Not everyone gets it. JjL |j 

Will you? 


www tftnctBm.cp.Mfc A Kepi Bank afScodaad cvmpaofi 

Some: Direct Line Rtumrid Senvrs. For further iitformaficti about other of the 
Drmr line products listed above, please phone the appropriate number 
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TOUR HOME IS AT BISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Take the hard work out of 
self-assessment 


WHICHO 

software a . 


“Which? TaxCalc... has certainly 
been very effective in dealing 
with the Inland Revenue. My 
wife had a refund... of £473 on 
tax overpaid.” GD, Hampshire 


This year sees the most radical change in our tax system 
for many years - the introduction of self-assessment tax 
returns. This new system puts the onus on you - the taxpayer 
- to give the Inland Revenue accurate information. If you 
don’t, or if you’re late with your Return, you may face 
penalties of up to £100. 

TaxCalc can save you time and money 

But don’t panic, help is now at hand. Now in its 15th year, 
TaxCalc 1996-97 is the UK’s leading software package 
(Including both CD-ROM and disk versions) which will 
complete the new self-assessment tax return for you, helping 
you to avoid expensive mistakes and calculate exactly how 
much tax you should be paying. Simply enter your personal 
details on-screen and TaxCalc does the rest! 

Completing your tax return couldn’t be easier 

You can print out your own Inland Revenue-approved self- 
assessment tax return, which you can submit to the Revenue 
in place of its own Return form. TaxCalc also allows you to 
display and amend the figures you’ve supplied, so you can 
judge the effects of changes in your circumstances. 

It realty couldn’t be easier! So why not order your copy today? 



THIS MONEY SAVING PACKAGE 


shows how much the Inland 
Revenue may owe you 
calculates the minimum you're 
obliged to pay 

shows you how to claim a tax 
rebate 

suggests ways to improve your 
current tax position 
provides a calendar of key 
self-assessment dates to ensure 
you avoid penalties 


IT INCLUDES 


the new self-assessment tax return 
and accompanying schedule sheet 
extensive help files including a 
number of Inland Revenue tax 
advice leaflets 

comprehensive self-employment 
coverage 

up to 50 tax saving tips to help 
you make the most of your money 


To receive your copy of TaxCalc 1996-97, please complete the order form below and return 
with your preferred payment method to: Which?, PO Box 89, Dept TP12, Hertford, SGI 4 1TB 

Please tide appropriate box: Your name and address in BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 

□ I enclose a cheque for £29.99 made payable to Which? Ltd [Name 

□ Please charge my - 

□ Visa □ MasterCard □ American Express □ Diners' Address 

the sum of £29.99 j 

Cam No. Expiry Date 1 


Name 
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R isk. This is a word 
which appears again 
and again in all 
discussions about 
investment, a word which 
encapsulates the very 

essence of any fund 

management strategy or 

financial product design. 

Generally, the degree of 
risk you are prepared to 
accept for your money will 
determine the return you_ 
receive from it- But here is a 
conundrum: who defines 
what is risky and what is not. 

Clearly, what you or I 
accept is a hazardous - even 
foolhardy - financial strategy 
will be seen by another 
person as the quintessence 
of safe-as- hands money 
management 

It is virtually impossible to 
determine for eveiyone and 
evermore what is or is not an 
acceptable level of risk. But 
we can begin to discuss a few 
of the principles that should 
govern our attitude to this 
subject Thereafter, we can 
examine some of the most 
common products and place 
them in some kind of order 
according to the risk they 
subject to cash placed with 
them. 

The first point to 
understand is that 
theoretically, there is no 
investment which is 100 per 
cent free of risk. Moreover, 
the word itself is elastic and 
can have different meanings. 

For example, one 
understanding of risk is 
where even a nice, seemingly 
safe building society could go 
belly-up. leaving you to claim 
compensation worth just 90 
per cent of your deposit, up 
to a £20,000 maximum. 
Another understanding of 
risk is that the interest paid 
on your deposit is less than 
inflation at that point in time. 

The second point is that 
our willingness to accept 
financial risk can change 
according to many 
circumstances, including age, 
for instance, hunger 
investors can afford to take a 
more long-term view if 
equity prices fall. Older 
investors, particularly those 
close to retirement, need to 
protect their capital. 

Third, although the safest 
form of investment may still 
be that mythical building 
society account, better 
performance has tended to 
come from equities. 

That is not to say that 
share prices move up in an 
uninterrupted curve. 
Volatility, as seen by 
yesterday’s fall in the FTSE 
100 share index, will always 
remain with us. The key then 
is how to average out the 
cost of investing. 

Take a fund in which you 
invest £1,000 every year for 
10 years. If the value of the 
fund increases by a set 
amount every year, you will 
show a certain return. By 


4 


4 


veare will bu>' you more J 

££* uni* or rataraw^ 

measure of investment •*. In 
an upturn, those cheap 
units will grow 
relative terms and, because 
you have more of them, wur 
gains will be greater. 

A fourth point to consider 

is the effect that interest rate 
movements can have on the 
value of your capital. 

Say you buy a fixed- 
interest security, such as a 
corporate bond. The bond 
cost £100 and has an income 
of £10, or 10 per cent of the 
c um invested. If interest 
rates were to fall to 8 per 
cent, the value of the 
investment grows. This is 
because the corporate bona s 
income, which may 
previously have been 
unexceptional, suddenly 
becomes more attractive. 

More people will want to buy 
it, pushing prices up. 

If the income of £10 is 
deemed to be equal to the 
new interest rate of S per 
cent, the bond's price may 
have to rise to £125. This 
seesaw also implies risk in 
the markeL If you invest at 
the wrong time, a rise in 
interest rates can have the 
opposite effect on the vtiIuc 
of your corporate bond. 

Either way, what also £ 
becomes clear is thaL unless * 
interest rate movements 
begin to gyrate madly, the 
level of risk is smaller with 
fixed-interest securities than 
with straightforward equity 
investments. 

Which takes us to the next 
point about understanding 
risk. As our illustration at 
the bottom of this story . 
shows, there arc different 
levels of risk depending on 
the type of financial product 
one Is considering. 

This table is useful if you . 
speak to an independent 
financial adviser who will 
want to recommend a 
product to you. But the 
important point to 
remember is that risk is not ^ 
the only basis for investing. * 
The suitability of a product is 
as important as the issue of 
whether capital erosion may 
take place. 

One key aspect of any 
understanding of risk is that 
investments do not all 
present the same risks at the 
same time. While UK share 
prices have rocketed ahead 
in the past 18 months, 

Japanese equities have 
languished. 

Investing in just one stock 
market might involve greater 
risks than accessary for little 
reward. 

The final part of a 

understanding risk is that it £ 
is something to savour and 
even enjoy in moderation. If- 
you can afford it, take risks 
with some of your money, as 
long as you are prepared to 
lose the lot. 
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comparison, if you invested Town? Law. a firm of 
m a far more volatile fund, independent financial 

which experiences a range of «-**-■ — «■ • 

ups and downs, you might 
feel you were likely to be 


investing in a loser. 

Actually, that is not 
necessarily certain. The 
£1,000 you invest in “bad” 


advisers, is offering copies of 
its “ Principles of Investing” to 
readers of The Independent. 
Write to Tbwry Law, Baytis 
House, Stoke Pages Lane, 
Slough, Berks, SL1 3PB or 
call 0345 889933. 



The Pyramid 
of rising 
Risk 
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It's not 
easy, you 


know, 
being a 
techno- 
A queen in a 
v family who 
practically 
cross 
themselves 
at the 
sight of a 
computer 




T he rhododendrons drip in 
that familiar way that will be 
always associated in my 
mind with childhood holidays, 
acots. on the whole, go on 
holiday in Scotland, and exiled 
Scots go on holiday in Scotland, 
too. While the rest of Britain 
whines about the heat, the north 
cast of Scotland is cloaked in a 
haar, and conversation revolves 
around whether a wind will 
come and blow it away. This is 
of particular interest at the 
moment because the grouse 
season started on Tuesday and 
German businessmen don’t like 
it when nature conspires to blur 
their sights. 

The cat hasn’t left his chair in 
days. He occasionally moves in 
it, to avoid bedsores, but other- 
wise all is stQI. The dog occupies 
the other kitchen armchair, cast- 
ing looks of pure tragedy at any- 
one foolish enough to 
pay heed. I spend my time 
wading through the grass 
under the beeches in search 
of chanterelles, reading 
about 1930s dope bends, 
and sorting our the Luddism 
of my kin. 

It’s not easy, you know, 
being a techno-queen in a 
family who practically cross 
themselves at the sight of a 
computer. Living in rural 
Aberdeenshire doesn’t help: 
everyone around here 
seems to take pride in not un- 
derstanding things electronic. I 
think there’s an clement of the 
class thing involved, a belief that 
microwaves and videos are the 
province of wideboys, like bar- 
becues, swimming pools and 
fish-knives. But then, my folks 
have always been a bit slow on 
the uptake, prone to reading the 
instruction booklets on radios. 

Ten years ago, they won a 
colour television in a raffle. 
Nine years ago. 1 came across it. 
still in its box, lurking in an out- 
house, while the ancient black- 
and-white juddered along, 
turning Panorama into myopia. 
I trotted Indoors. “Why," I 
enquired, '“aren’t you using the 
colour telly?" “Oh. well, we 
can’t use it. We’ve only got a 
black-and white aeriaL” A year 
later, I was telling this story to 
another family member who, 


instead of finding it hilarious, got 
very indignant. “Wcli," she said, 
“that shows how much you 
know. We spent £179 having our 
colour aeriel installed.” I don’t 
identify her to protect her from 
a queue of people trying to sell 
her Tower Bridge or something. 

On my first night home this 
visit, I remembered, at the last 
minute, that there was a film I 
wanted to tape. No luck. All 
channels presented nothing but 
snow: the video was no longer 
picking up a signal “Oh. it’s been 
like that for months,’’ they said. 
“It just suddenly went like that" 
On asking a couple of questions, 
I found that the strange phe- 
nomenon had coincided 
with the launch of Channel 5. 
“Didn’t the retuners come?" 
Father frowned. “Retuners?" I 
explained the term. Eyebrows 
were raised. “Really"? No one 
told us.” “Didn’t you see the 
ads?” “Ads?” “Yes. In the papers. 



On the billboards. On the telly?" 
There was some thought, then 
the answer came. “Oh. well, we 
saw those, but we didn't want 
Channel 5, so we didn’t pay any 
attention to them.” 

1 heard one of those little 
strangulated “aargh” noises issue 
from the back of my throat, 
sat down with the manual 
and retuned the vid, discovered 
that the telly was knackered 
anyway, sorted that out as well. 
The previous generation 
gathered round, cooing with 
amazement. “It’s been the talk 
of all the dinner parties," said 
Patricia, “the fact that all our 
videos broke down at the same 
time." Seems that the entire 
county has been convinced that 
they have been subject to some 
weird X-Filey phenomenon, 
caused either tty UFOs or the 


English. Of course, to some 
extent the latter could be said to 
be true. 

Meanwhile, the great saga of 
the telephone continues. Christ- 
mas brought a free trial of Call 
Minder, which caused kerfuffle 
because the letter Telling them 
about it had been dumped as 
junk mail and a month's mes- 
sages had piled up before they 
were discovered. This port of the 
BT sales drive, thankfully, is now 
over, but the enraged caiis go on. 
“People keep ringing up and 
asking if I g of their message,” 
says Patricia, who in point of fact 
is a great communicator. She's 
obsessed with the 1471 function 
now she’s got her head round it, 
and should be a prime cus- 
tomer for Lhcsc gadgets. “They 
get a woman’s voice saying I 
know they're calling, but I've 
never had any of their messages. 
And another thing,” she 
continues indignantly. “1 keep 
getting this annoying beep- 
ing noise when I'm talking." 
They have been given a tri- 
al of Call Willing. And 
rheir friends, bless ’em, 
have been burbling over the 
top of it and assuming 
they're being recorded. 

Maybe that's the fttne- 
don of technology, though: 
to give each generation a 
sense of superiority over 
their forebears. And my 
dada may have required 
instructions to work a cash- 
point, but at least he can post a 
letter without damaging himself 
in some way. Ducking under the 
dripping branches of a pine 
wood yesterday, 1 let out a fine 
Highland whoop, executed a 
somersault more perfect than 
anything I ever attained in 
gym class, and exploded my 
left ankle for the third tone 
since December. The dog was 
delighted. The old man, who 
has, touch wood, passed the 
threescore and ten without so 
much as chipping a bone, lent 
me his walking stick to hop 
home, and now I'm sitting in 
front of a lire, full of Ibuprofen 
and whisky, and wondering 
which is better knowing how 
to work an invalid carriage or 
simply never having need of one 
in the first place. 
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The world’s favourite language 


A t some point, presum- 
ably, wcTI be able to 
stop feeling guilty about 
the British empire. After all, 
nobody gets especially het up 
about the Romans these days, 
and they actually went around 
crucifying people. But while 
our imperial past still needs 
justification - or mitigation, at 
any rate; justification probably 
isn’t on the cards - a strong 
point in its favour is the vast 
body of literature in English 
that it produced. 

No doubt some writers and 
readers in some parts of what 
was the empire feeL like R S 
Thomas, anglophone Welsh 
poet, that they have been 
robbed of their own language 
and culture: English burns the 
tongue, but it is the only lan- 
guage they know. But the hege- 
mony of English has several 
virtues. For one thing, it is a 
useful and ornamental lan- 
guage in its own right- the only 
one capable of sustaining an 
art-form as rigorously self-con- 
tained as the cryptic crossword. 
For another, its status as lingua 
franca of the larges empire the 
world has yet known means 
that writers and readers from 
opposite ends of the earth can 



Robert Hanks 

the week on radio 


be introduced to one another 
without worrying about what’s 
getting lost in the translation - 
Flann O'Brien and Salman 
Rushdie can have a common 
audience. And these writers 
have the advantage, as it seems 
to be, of writing in a language 
that is both their own and not 
their own: they are native 
speakers, bur they have, per- 
haps. an awareness of the lan- 
guage's individual quirks and 
an ability to work against the 
grain that come harder to writ- 
ers who are simply English. 

For confirmation of that last 
point, you can turn to the cur- 
rent Book at Bedtime (Radio 4, 


Monday-Rriday), Rushdies 
Midnight's Children , read by 
Roshan Seth: it’s grippm& 
so much because of the plot s 
twists and elaborately, achieved 
moments of irony and signifi- 
cance, but because it never slips 

into well-worn grooves of 
speech, never falls for the idle 
ctich£, but is constantly striving 
for precision. I'm not so sure 
you should tura to Tne 
Cruiskeen Lawn (Radio 4, 
Wednesday), which is based on 
a long-running humorous news- 
paper column by Flann O’Brien 
(real name Brian O’Nolan and 
most of the stuff here was writ- 
ten under tbe pen-name Myles 
na Gopaleen. but you know 
who we’re talking about). 

There were some enjoyable 
moments in here - a pleasingly 
extravagant description of the 
author's personal beauty, 
taken one sublime feature at a 
time - but much of it sounded 
weak or derivative. The only 
really exciting parts were 
extracts from O’Brien’s novel 
At Swim-Two-Birds , which gave 
some idea of tbe baroque 
Sights of which he was capable. 
Possibly the newspaper bits 
read better than they sound in 
David Batchelor’s annoyingly 


mannered production. 

O’Brien was far better served 
by FI Sci (Radio 4, Tuesday) - 
or, to give it its full title. Fi Sci 
- Fiction Science not Science Fic- 
tion, a choice that reflects badly 
on all parties concerned. The 
idea is that Steve Jones, the 
am aziog performing geneticist, 
analy ses the scientific content of 
famous novels. This week, be 
examined Mark Twain's views 
on heredity, as represented by 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. Since the 
book was clearly designed 
largely as a contribution to the 
debate, this was no more than 
moderately interesting. But last 
week's, on O’Brien's The Third 
Policeman , was excellent, with 
Jones and several co-opera- 
tive cosmologists and particle 
physicists contriving to find 
support in modern science for 
some of O'Brien’s surreal 
inventions - light stretched into 
sound, men exchanging parti- 
cles with their bicycles, a 
sausage-shaped world in which 
multi-directional travel is 
merely an Dlusion. This was a 
fitting tribute to a strange and 
brilliant mind, and a reminder 
that the only empire nobody 
need ever apologise for is the 
empire of the imagination. 


Say it with ‘quotation’ 


P ost-modernism’s latest 
grand project is the 
rehabilitation of Terry 
Wogan, who made his first 
tentative steps up the ladder 
of ironic self-reinvention by 
agreeing to share his pet hates 
on this week's Room 101 
(BBC 2, Fri). Most of the 
things he claimed to fear and 
loathe were home bankers - 
EastEnders, Cantona - but 
Have I Got News For You was 
a more astutely media-literate 
bit of devil’s advocacy. Being 
a BBC 2 stablcmate of Room 
102 , its nomination looked to 
anyone not versed in the rules 
of irony to be a straight case 
of fratricide. Not a bit of it: 
this is precisely the kind of 
reflexivity, of allusive trickery, 
that makes people high up in 
BBC 2 do cartwheels in cele- 
bration of their own cultural 
slipperiness. 

It wouldn’t have needed 
explaining to Wogan that Haw 
F s presenter Angus Deayton is 
best mates with Room 101 
presenter Nick Hancock, nor 
that when Deayton was on 
Room 101 he said he hated 
Radio 2, on which Wogan is 
himself a star presenter. 
(Deayton also nominated the 
clever-clever BBC 2 logo, but 
then no one on broadcasting 
works harder at his irony.) It 
getg worse, lb illustrate Have 
1 Got News For You, Hancock 
chose clips not only from the 
two occasions when he hap- 



Jasper Rees 

the week on television 


pened to be a guest on the pro- 
gramme but also when he told 
exactly the same joke. Ever get 
the feeling BBC 2 has gone 
potboling up its own grotto? If 
so, blame Michael Jackson, 
who is now at Channel 4 after 
a spell pretending to be a pop- 
ulist at BBC 1. The channel 
that looks most like his baby is 
still BBC2, with its single eye- 
brow permanently raised in 
the wiy fashion of the person 
who knows that someone else 
in the room has farted but he’s 
not going to make a big stink 
about it. There surely won’t be 
long to wait before someone 
goes on Room 101 and tells 
Hancock that the thing they 
hate most in the world is Room 
101. In an ironic world of per- 
fect circularity the guest who 
does so would be Jackson him- 
self. But ironically, unlike his 
namesake, he isn’t famous 
enough. 


Jackson’s influence hasn’t 
really been felt yet in his new 
job. but A Date With... (C4, 
Sun) feels like the kind of 
thing he might have commis- 
sioned. It uses the grammar of 
the game show to deliver a 
homily about the ways in 
which disabled people fail to 
get a fair deal. There were 
three contestants, neatly 
fanned out across the various 
disabilities - one blind, one 
lame, and one with a stam- 
mer. They had plainly been 
selected because of looks and 
confidence and the likelihood 
that they would embody an 
affirmative message. The 
irony of the show, presumably 
unintentional - although you 
can never tell these days - is 
that the programme's chief 
handicap came in the form of 
its able-bodied presenter Tony 
Slattery. Slattery has been in 
professional freefall for a cou- 
ple of years now, and the only 
job he’s fit for is sending him- 
self up. Here his brief was to 
pretend to be offensive, to 
illustrate what the disabled 
contestants have to put up 
with when they're not on tele- 
vision. It was all just a thin line 
away from his more usual 
speciality, which is to do away 
with the pretence. 

One of the few irony-free 
zones on BBC 2 is News- 
night (BBC2, weekdays). On 
Monday there was an item on 
the doctoring of the Di ’n' 


marks 

Dodi pics. It’s interesting to 
note that the Princess of 
Wales is now unblinkingly 
referred to as “Di" on a pro- 
gramme that is thought to be 
a last bastion of seriousness. 
Piers Morgan, the editor of 
The Mirror who published the 
doctored photographs, was 
sufficiently persuaded of the 
programme's po-face to pull 
out of the interview two hours 
before transmission. It can 
only be a matter of time 
before, just as Have / Got 
News For You put a tub of lard 
in the place where the serial 
withdrawer Roy Hattersley 
should have been sitting. 
Newsnight uses similar tactics 
to announce the chickening 
out of its guests. In Morgan's 
case, a white feather in a cup 
of slime would have done 
the trick. 

Edinburgh Nights (BBC 2, 
Mon) has also succumbed to 
the ironic minesweepers 
defusing the pockets of seri- 
ousness dotted around the 
channel’s schedule. Hitherto 
a capable arts programme, it 
now has the ubiquitous Mark 
Lamarr presenting what 
looks like late-night compe- 
tition for Not The Jack 
Docherty Show (C5, week- 
days). After a bongo band 
had done their worst, Lamarr 
assured us that “it’s much bet- 
ter when the audience clap in 
time". Apparently said with- 
out irony. 




Whatever 

happened 

to... 

Perms 


Curfy Whiriy 

Fashion victims first threw away their 
rags for the new chemical curls in 
August 1909, but perms took off in the 
Twenties and Thirties when the Clara 
Bcrw and Gene Harlow look was emu- 
lated. Then it was a lengthy process 
involving cardboard tubes, peroxide 
and having your head attached to a 
mini nuclear power station. 

Kinky Gerlinky 

But perms really came into their own 


in the late Seventies when Farrah 
Fawcett flick-ups gave way to tightly 
curled disco chic. Every professional 
footballer seemed to sport curls as a 
right of passage to Tramps nightclub. 

Meltdown 

Perms have also been the cause of 
some of the worst hairdressing dis- 
asters. If not used properly, tbe 
effect is rather like putting your bar- 
net in a chip fryer, resulting in a 
melted candy floss look, a burnt 


scalp and, occasionally, permanent 
baldness. 

Curl up and Dye 

In the Eighties, perms were the most 
popular hairstyle a girl could have: 
you could have aaything from a 
demi-wave to a spiral or root lift. But 
perms had a tendency for the per- 
son’s hair to lodk like straw or to be 
drowning under a weight of hairgeL 
The trend also signalled a revolution 
in the amount of hair care and styling 


products' available, promising to 
make hair feel natural when in truth 
it had been stripped bare and bent 
into an unnatural state. Reaching a 
non poodle look meant hours upside 
down under the diffuser with an afro 
comb and lashings of hair spray. 
There was no such thing as wash arid 
go and God help you if it rained. 

Straight Talking 

Since the Nineties, straight hair has 
been “in" with the “Rachel” look 


being demanded by 70 per cent of all 
young women, and now the Geri 
Spice Girl streaks seem to be taking 
the lead. Who has a perm now? Aer- 
obic instructors and insurance clerks 
and people who drive white jeeps. 

Split Ends 

But some top hairdressers are confi- 
dent that perms are back, but not as 
we know them. The trend towards big 
romantic curls is making a comeback 
on the cat walk and the belief is that 


the curly look will eventually filter 
down. Perms are now designed to 
give volume to thinning roots. Mod- 
ern perms are safer and more natural 
ingredients are used, although it still 
takes a couple of hours rolling the 
hair up into tiny curlers, sitting with 
cotton wool around your head and 
rinsing the smell of it out for days but, 
if you persevere, one day you could 
look like Ailsa from Home and Away. 

Victoria Barrett 
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General Situation and Outlook: 

Most of England and Wales will have another 
mainly dry day with a good deal of sunshine 
once any early mist and low cloud have 
cleared, al though an isolated shower is possi- 
ble over the hills. It will become very warm 
inland, but the coasts will be cooler with 
‘ onshore breezes and there may be some trou- 
blesome sea-fog in the south-west Scotland 
and Northern Ireland will also be warm with 
hazy sunshine, but western areas will turn 
cloudy later with a threat of rain by evening. 

Tomorrow, western Scotland and Northern 
Ireland will have sunny spells and just iso- 
lated showers after any remaining overnight 
rain has cleared away. Elsewhere there wfll 
be more cloud than recently with a risk of 
showers and local thunder, but it will be quite 
hot in the south and easL Early next week 
most places will have plenty of warm sun- 
shine and just isolated showers, but more 
general doud and light rain may reach west- 
. era Scotland and Northern Ireland later. 
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WORLD WEATHER YESTERDAY MIDDAY {GMT}: tdoudy; Vain fefae hzjiazyj nynist; 
i^atai; sn^now; s^urery; tfi,ttiunder 'previous day's fjgjre at local time. 
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Hich Tides 


AM HT PM HT 
London 0P9 6.1 1244 5 A 

Liverpool 10-11 89 2236 99 

Awamotdi 5JJ31L9 1825 186 
Hull [Albert Dock) 5.07 78 17.44 79 

Greenock 1129 3.1 - - 

Dut LKqhDie 1042 3.7 22.56 39 


Lcaiikii.AllLeyticaidone.IjnedCH 
suies at A12 rouacbboiri until August 
1999. 

I revWi , AWIjjii iiTiierBrilh ftiiig*- 
OaGcd until January 199S. 

Saucy. M25 J8-10. Lane dosures 
bo«h vrays lmlil farther notice. 
Bristol, MS J18-19. Canuaflow cm 
AvcunBfflh Bridge imril Augjjsi 1998. 
Swansea. A4X3 Rifcsan Why. Lane clo- 
sures both ways until July 8th. 
Staffordshire. A5Q Stoke On Than. 
M a jor w c d Bai Me* until March 199S. 
T arwlrw hire, Aft f wHnglm. fim- 
trafiownearMl J34. 

Wba Midkinds, A41 Wrivmhamptaa 
Rradwiis cm Bflston Read until fur- 
ther notice. 

Greater Manchester, Afi27 Bardsley. 
■fianp Belus cm Ashton Rd 
Merseyside, A567 Bootle. Stanley Rd 
dosed nnnbbuuud und farther notice. 
Tyne & Wear. A19 Newcastle area. 
Roodmods at KflEngwonh. 

West Yaks. Ml J47. Majc* long-team 
roadnods until Sept 15. 

North Tfcifa, AI9Tbcmabycn-'Ee&. 
Roodwnks. 


Out and about with AA Road- 
watch cal 0338 401 tor the latest 
local and national traffic non. Source: 
The AutnmoNte Association. Calls 
charted at 50p per irenuta at al times 
(Me VAT). 


Sun and Moon 



Sunrises SA7m 
Sunsets 821pm 

Moor rises 6:53pm 
Moon sets 3:11am 

TM Moore AngustlS 



The Moon and Saturn are dose in the sky on the night of the 21/22. 
Here their position is shown at 1 .00 a.m. BST for that night 


S aturn is presently located 
in the dim and difficult 
constellation of Pisces, 
far outshining any of it stars. 
On the night of the 21st/22nd, 
the waning gibbous Moon, 
following its eastward track in 
the sky. skims past Saturn 
missing the planet by a 
whisker. The pair rise at about 
9.45pm BST that evening 
* though if will be around mid- 
night before they are high 
enough above the east-south- 
east horizon to be easily visi- 


ble. Over the course of the 
rdght, the Moon gradually 
edges its way below Saturn, 
closing the gap until there is 
only half a degree between 
them at 3.45am. After that 
they pull apart again. This 
fine celestial alignment is a 
foretaste of the encounter to 
come in the early hours of 12 
November, wheD the Moon 
will occult Saturn completely 
for about an hour. 

Jacqueline M'rtton 
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TODAY’S TELEVISION 


Peter Conchie recommends Everyman Sun 10.35pm 


BBC1 


jrvaia tuuuj. juovti j 7. 

f 1 its own significance for legions of his lonesome fans. The 
first brought home the reality of loss for some, the 10th marked 
a cathartic rite-of-passage from lost hero to legend for others. 
But for Elvis, the number 20 carries a weightier tag altogether, 
being roughly his weight in stone when he died. 

A repeated Arena “The Burger and the King” {Sat BBC2) 
celebrates Presley’s obsession with saturated fat, which grew out 
of a impoverished Depression childhood, and was fuelled by his 
adult discovery of cheeseburgers and endless fried peamit-bniter- 
and-banana sandwiches. An unhealthy case of over-compensa- 
tion for a youthful diet of fried squirrel and cbicken feet. This 
is presumably not the Ehris that his devotees mourn each August, 
but the interviews with his cooks, room-service adviser and doctor 


convince you that, in later life, food really was the only thing 
that gave him any pleasure. The fed that it took three under- 
takers to cany him away tells you just how much. 

If all that seems to desecrate the sequihned shrine of nxem- 
oiy, John Peel leads the sermon in the thoroughly entertaining 
“^Hyis and the Presleytariaas”, an Emyman special (Sun BBC1), 
which examines the quasi-religious behaviour of his bereaved 
fens. Theologian Karen Armstrong describes the phenomena 
as “a fascinating example of the way a religious enthusiasm 
grows” explaining the deification of Elvis by his disdples as a 
function of their ritualistic behaviour, such as the “pilgrimage” 
to his Graceland home. But claiming that the Gospel is a myth, 
a mere foretelling of the rising of Elvis, may be as hard to swaflow 
for conventional believers as a stick of celery was for the King. 
Presley impersonators (most of the later incarnation) are high 


priests of a new religion, members of which claim the risen Elvis 

has been seen. ^ wife ^ those lookafikes, how would yon know 

you’d seen the right one? . 


ad ai rogecner stronger orancn or ouigeuuiug ««« — 
features in the last of the impressive series of Planet Isl am (Sun 
BBC2). The fastest growing religion in the US is attracting 
mostly, the programme suggests, disadvantaged African Amer- 
icans- in some jails one in three inmates converted to Islam, 

» n t!-. 1 * — i -* MJt<4 Mfni a ffu rt 
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Islam rejects the melting pot and advocates the mixing bowl; 
an independent, 1 self-sufficient identity is the aim, with black 
Muslims encouraged to set up businesses to staunch the haem- 
orrhage of money from inner-city communities. 

In a new series, Stories of the Raj (Sat C4), the hyperactive 


a (trson, 
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BBC1 


BBC 2 


7.00 Harry and the Hendersons (R)(S)(T) 
(7569974). 

72.5 News, Weather (T) (2917448). 

7.30 Baba (R) (4443351). 

7.55 Albert the 5th Musketeer (R)(S)(T) 
(4402784). 

820 The Flirrtstones (R) (1463500). 

8A5 Marvel Action Hour. Animation 
triple bill (R)(S) (24451 6). 

9.45 Grange Hill (R)(S)(T) (742968). 

10.15 Sweet Wiley High (S) (5085239). 

1035 The O Zone (S) (3569697). 

11.00 BISS The Adventures of Milo and 
Otis(Masanori Hata 1989 Jap). Pet 
adventure, narrated by Dudley 
Moore CT) (9428806). 

12.12 Weather CS) (4561429). 

12.15 Grandstand. Introduced by Ray 
Stubbs (S) (4480500). 1220 
Football Focus (6944055). 1.00 
News (T) (51297055). 1.05 Cricket 
Focus. A preview of the final Test 
between England and Australia 
(10554239). 130 Showjumping. 
The Speed Derby at Hickstead 
(98773968). 1.55 Racing from 
Newbury (8885 7055). 2.10 
Showjumping from Hickstead 
(70127061). 225 Racing from 
Newbury. 2.30 $ wettenham Stud St 
Hughes Stakes (70122516). 2.40 
Golf: The Weetabir. Women's British 
Open (1544974). 2.55 Racing from 
Newbury (301 7245). 3.10 Golf 
(4782968). 4.40 Final Score 
(1480974). 

5.20 News. Weather (T) (9783790). 

530 Local News, Wteafeer (6031 77). 

535 Cartoon (488429). 

5.45 B1W Ghost Dad (Sidney Poitier 
1990 US). Bill Cosby piays an 
estranged father given a second 
chance with his children when he is 
killed and comes back as a ghost 
With a title like this, you know not to 
expect too much (S)CT) (9804351). 

7.10 Confessiofis. Simon Mayo meets a 
man who lied about his age more 
than 50 years ago, in order to many. 
Which makes you wonder how 
many whoppers were told to secure 
a commission for this lumbering load 
of old tosh (S)(T) (397528). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Bob 
Monkhause with no doubt the wrong 
six numbers, backed by music from 
)a\(S)(T) (249448). 

&10 Bugs (S)(7) (892352). 

9.00 GEQ Next Door (Tony Bill 1994 
US). Lecturer James Woods unwisely 
squabbles with his neighbour, Randy 
Quaid, who happens to be a butcher 
(S)CT)(4158). 

1030 News, Sport Weather (77 (303968). 

10.50 Songs and Visions. A spectacular 
Elvis event from WfemWey, featuring 
Rod Stewart, Toni Braxton, Robert 
ffelmer, kd lang, Mary J Blige, Chaka 
Khan, Seal, Steve Win wood and Jon 
Bon Jovi (35373806;. 

1 30 Top of the Pops (S)(7) (4815659). 

1.50 Weather (9376663). To 1.55am. 

REGIONS. Nl: 5.30 - 5.35 Newsline. Scot: 

520 Afternoon Sportscene. 5.30 - 5.35 

Reporting Scotland. 10.50 Sportscene - 

Match of the Day. Wkles: 4.55 - 520 Wales 

on Saturday. 5.30 - 5.35 Wales Today. 


ITV/LWT 


620 Open University! The RJnucdnr Chanel, 
Florence (0 (8849087). 

6.45 From Snowdon to the Sea (9 2001 77). 

7.10 A Europe of the Regions (7) (3338974). 

8.00 Open Saturday (818413). 

1030 Um The Man in the Net (Michael 

Curtiz 1959 US). Plodding murder 
mystery with Alan Ladd (42088005). 

12.05 Hancock's Half Hour 0?; (71 1 7239). 

1230 BBS Follow That Dream (Gordon 
Douglas 1962 US). Bog-standard 
a/my-vet-in-Flofida Elvis vehicle CD 
(90687500). 

2.15 BS3 JaOhouse Rock (Richard Thorpe 
1957 US). A song every 15 minutes In 
this tale of a hot-headed Elvis taken 
under the wing of a fellow con. Mickey 
Shaughnessy plays Fletcher to fee 
King's Godber CD (491332). 

3.50 BB9 It Happened at the World’s Fair 
(Noonan Taurog 1963 US). Elvis 
Presley falls m love with a nurse and 
si ngs a song or two CD (294516). 

535 Ehris -a Beginner's Guide. Jayne 
Middlemiss introduces a 10-minute 
Elvis crammer fS) (306871). 

5.45 TOTP 2 (S) (81 3603). 

635 Arena. See Preview, above (R)(S)(T) 
(499332). 

730 News and Sport, Weather (77 
(494061). 

7.40 Summer Dance. Sylvie Guillem stars 
wife Nickfas Ek in the acclaimed 
Smoke, a bold dance duet by Swedish 
choreographer Mats Ek. Using music by 
Arvo Part they explore the relationship 
between a man and a woman in two pas 
dedeux(RHS) (714177). 

8.10 The Dynasty- the Nehru-Gandhi Story. 
When Indira Gandhi was assassinated 
by Sikh militants, her son Rajivtook 
power. He championed anti-aparfeeid 
and sought to bring peace to Sri Lanka, 
but suicfcfe bombers took his life. 
Concluding part (SXT) (890993). 

9.00 Whatever Happened to the Likely 
Lads? (RKD (1871). 

930 Our Friends in the North. The fifth 

instalment and it’s 1974- Geordie finds 
himself in jail, Nicky is planning a 
revolution from a sausage factory and 
Tasker and Mary’s marriage isn't all it 
could b a(R)(SXT) (4306055). 

10.40 Arena. A tribute from the consistent 
documentary strand to fee American 
writer William Burroughs, who died 
earlier this month at fee age of 83. 
Rimed over a five-year period, it 
includes contributions from Allen 
Ginsberg, Frank Zappa, Laurie 
Anderson, Francis Bacon and . 
Burro ughs* son, William Jr (6388852). 

12.10 BBS The Man With The Golden Aim 
(Otto Preminger 1955 US). Frank Sinatra 
shines as a professional card-dealer 
struggling wife heroin addiction in 
Preminger's ground-breaking 
masterpiece on a then taboo subject 
Eleanor Parker plays his embittered wife 
who persuades him to g> back to his old 
job despite his plans to become a jazz 
drummer. Wife Kim Novak as an enticing 
neighbour (681678). To 2 10am. 

REGIONS. Vlfates: 9.00 Elvis- A Beginner's 

Guide. 9.10 TOTP 2. 10.00 Our Friends in the 

North. 11.10 - 12.40 Arena. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.1 0 Professor 
Bubble. 6.30 Barney and Friends. 6-.50 
Our House. 7.10 Gummi Bears. 7.40 
Disney's Wake Up in the Wild Room. 

8.50 Big Bad Beetieborgs (7689719). 

925 Mashed (S) (87929871). 

1130 The Chart Show (S) (39061). 

1230 Des Res. Ulrita Jonsson inspects an 
unusual toilet Is there no end to her 
talent? (RKS) (37535). 

1-00 ITN News, Weather (7) (51388351). 

1.05 London Weekend Today (51387622). 

1.10 International Motor Racing. The 
International Formula 3000 from the 
Spa-Francorchamps circuit in Belgium 
(Si (4009993). 

2.15 Beach Volleybafl (524264). 

3.15 Atlantic Adventure (3943719). 


Channel 4 

6.45 Dennis (R) (7 578993). 

7.05 Sonic the Hedgehog (R) (5966264). 

735 The Finder (R) (4435332). 

8.00 Transworid Sport 06697). 

9.00 Morning line. A look ahead to the day’s 
racing® (92622). 

10.00 Channel 4 Athletics. With some of our 
returning bronze and silver medal- 
winners in action (SJ (60264). 

1 1.00 Mission Impossible (7) (77500). 

12.00 Rawhide (5662332). 

1235 BEES Cametot (Joshua Logan 1967 
US). Extravagant knights of the Round 
Table musical, with Richard Harris as 
Kir® Arthur and Vanessa Redgrave as 
Guinevere - at ease with the script but 
not so comfortable with the score (T) 
(54964103). 



Stones of the Raj 7pm C4 

Crossroads of Independence: William DalrympJe visits Lahore railway station 


330 The Cosby Mysteries (S)(D (351 6790). 

4.45 News, Sport, Weather (T) (5198413). 
5 JOS London Weekend tonight (I) (2639448). 
520 Sabrina, fee Teenage Witch (R)(S)C0 

(3590790). 

5.45 Love Me Do (S)(7) (8261 77). 

630 The ffig. Big "Went Show. With the 

Alan Partridge-esque illusionists. 
Labyrinth (SKD (494887). 

725 You've Been Framed! (RKS)(T) 

( 731239). 

735 naa From Russia with Love (Terence 
Young 1963 UK). Seen Connery in the 
best Bond movie of all CD (49777852). 

10.05 News, Weather, Lottery Result ( 7) 

(583535). 

1020 A Date with Elvis. Johnny Vaughan 
presents an archive-rich tribute to the 
King of rock 'n* roll (T) (718662). 

1025 Stars in Their ^yes: Elvis SpedaL With 
Russ Abbott (R)(S)0) (899806). 

1125 A Date with Ehris (624622). 

1130 M Love Me Tender (Robert D Webb 
1956 US). Steady first feature for the 
actor Elvis Presley in this post-Chril War 
musical-drama (929142). 

1.05 A Date with Ehris (3345253). 

1.10 Ehris-the Alternative Aloha Concert 
(8108479). 

225 A Date with Ehris (1371 765). 

230 BS Ehris: the Movie (John Carpenter 
1979 US). Kurt Russell does a better 
job than you might expect in this Ehris 
biopic CD (86157982). 

520 A Date wife Ehris (6049949). 

530 ITN News (1961 1). To 6.00am. 


4.05 Wishful Thinking fSJ (2951784). 

4.10 The Living Sea (R)(S)(T) (7081993). 

4AQ Kala RanL Intriguing documentary 

about a thriving Ffeklstani community on 
fee Isle of Lewis in fee Outer Hebrides 
(D (3591069). 

5.05 Brookside. Repeated baby anguish at 
Famham Towers, while Ollie looks set to 
scupper Jimmy's embryonic teaching 
career (R)(S)(T) (2331 1 77). 

6.35 Access! All Areas: House Garg (0 
(773055). 

7.00 Stones of fee Raj. See Preview, above 
(T) (2332). 

730 Travelog Treks. An alternative guide to 
fee Grand Canyon (T) (158142). 

7.45 The Decision. Update of last yea r*s 
documentary about a family wife a 
history of breast cancer (S)(73 (I6I005). 

9.00 ER (RXS)(f) (3581). 

10.00 Drop fee Dead Donkey (R) 07644). 

1030 Train to Pakistan (Pamela Rooks 

1997 Ind/UK). Dramatisation of 
Khuehwant Singh's novel about a 
community-splitting murder in a post- 
partition Indian frontier village (T) 
(70881516). 

12.10 Asian Station. Including Noble Savages, 
and Fun-Da-Mental (S) (5336746). 

12.45 Lata Mangeshkar m Concert (35590 1). 

230 Nusrat Fateh AD Khan and Party. A gg 
from the master of qawwali (Sufi music) 
(RKS) (44632123). 

435 Abida Paiveen in Concert (R) (3950340). 

535 Channel 4 Athletics (5) C7281479). fo 
6.35am. 


Channel 5 

6.00 Dappledown Farm (6363448). 

630 The Great Garden Game. Gladiatorial 

gardening at Mount Stewart, Northern 
Ireland (R)(S)(7) (9877993). 

7.00 5 News Early (S) (6305351). 

730 Havakazoa Wrmzle’s House 

830 Atvinandfee Chipmunks (2724429). 
830 Beverly Hills 90210. Brenda invites a 

tramp back to her place, Brandon 
begins a new kind of relationship with 

Emily, and Steve discovers the truth 
about his natural parents (S)(T) 
(27901535). _ , „ 

930 Beveriy HiBs, 90210. A special “On Ice 

edition (SXTJ (6499061). 

10.45 Mag Upfront Young actors re-enact 

childhood traumas and embarrassing 
moments suffered by celebrities in 
^Anything's Possible" (S) (25037239). 

11.00 TUmstyte. Excellent hangover TV -the 

latest football news from around fee 

country and a preview of the Sixth Test 

Plus, rugby league's world dub 
championships (S) (28105852). 

1230 5 News (SJI75 (5 9559974). 

130 The Mag. Josie D'Arby introduces the 

youth entertainment slot with news, 
reviews, gossip, fashion and comedy, all 
of which is produced try the nippers 
themselves ft) (4618662). 

2.00 USA High. USschoofbrats swan 
around Paris in this aspi rational teenage 
sitcom (S) (69168974). 

220 The Mag (Continued) (S) (8367245). 

3.15 S unset Beach Omnibus. So-bad-ifs- 
good Oceanside soap (7) (808041 77). 

6.00 5 News and Sport (S)(7) (1259235). 

6.05 Herories: the Legendary Journeys. 

Hercules’s mum, Alcmene, becomes the 
pawn in a deadly game of reverse, poor 
thing, while Hercules, Demetrius and 
Echidna all stick their oar in (9077413). 
635 Xena: Warrior Princess. Another 

instalment of the trussed-up heroine (S) 
(6954622). 

730 News and Sport (SJ(7) (9212622). 

8.10 JAG (2168239). 

9.00 SO The Great American Sex Scandal 
(Michael A Schultz 1990 US). Perhaps 
no-one at Channel 5 noticed the Elvis 
anniversary, as its usual output of telly 
movies plods on regardless. In this 
lightweigh t effort, iynn Redgrave and 
Heather Locklear star in a tale of jurors 
on an embezzlement case which turns 
into a sex scandal (97 434087). 

1030 BBa Split Image (Ted Kotcheff 1982 
US). An intefligent student is drawn into 
a bizarre hippy cult tty Peter Fonda, 
causin g parentatfretting (23693 J 58). 

1.00 BBS Actof Vfengeance (Robert 
Kelljchian 1974 US). Gritty drama 
abort a group of women who form their 
own “rape squad" when the police let 
them down (6665901). 

2.40 13B1 Whale Music (Richard J Lewis 
1994 US). An offbeat account of two 
misfits , a reclusive, bumt-out rock W roll 
superstar -cal led Howl, wouldn't you 
know -and the teenager who brings 
him back to reality while he completes 
his whafe symphony (661 7727). 

435 The Streets of San Francisco (T) 
(8686630). 

530 WhiHe (R)(SXT) (6257833). To 
6.00am. 


ITV/Regions 


ma in wtiidi the agen-, wW 

farm dashes with ‘ a down to make way 

SsESw- — 

SaggSaSg 

(1578711 . 335 Baywateh Igggjg *£. ^ 
tral News and Weather f9JiDO~t 
520pm 'TV Sport Classics {2656177.. 

1230pm Moths. Games and 
Wrfcws1?7535) 1-05 HTV News f 5 ’387622/. 
^51^^(4392974). 335 Fitet TttS 
is Elvis Cockeyed Presley documented mace m 
SSSnS The King’s cm nan non- 
er Colonel Parker, who vetoed 
(81753974). 5.05 - 520pm Sports News Wales 
(2639448). 

MF Wales except 1230pm Mcv'es, Games 
^\fideo^744& 12.55 Vltet Mateft Wte*- , 
S3 (62357413). 5.05 HIV WJ Mmand , 
Weather (2659254). 5.15 - 5.20pm Cartoon ■ 
Time (9797993). 

AsLondon except 1230pm Movies, Gzrces ars j 
Videos (37535). 1.05 Meridian News a-.d j 
Wbather (5 J 337622). ZlSWWd of Sailing: H:*a . 
Royal Lymington Cup (J 99332 J. 2.45 Cartoon . 
(30221 77). 235 Highway to Heaven (41 *>39S&. 

3.50 SyQuest DSV f35. 7 6790). 5.05 - 5.20pm 
Meridian News and Weather (2639*iJS>. j 

WESTCtMWTRY ■ 

. As London except 1230pm Movies. Games and 
Videos (37535). 1.05 Westcounir? Sews \ 
(51387622). 1-10 Intemahcjnai Motor Racing i 
(6801332). 2.10 Film: This Is Etvs (149852). 
3.55 Thunder in ftaradise (3235719). 5,00 - j 
5.20pm Westcountry News (2621429). 

YORKSHIRE ] 

As London except 1230pm Movies. Games and t 
Videos (37535). 1.05 Calendar News are j 
Weather (5 13876221 2.15 Film: Labour cf Ura j 
The Arietle Schweitzer Story. Drama, based c> * 
a true story, about a woman who agrees to bear j 
the children of her daughter through in vtfro ler- • 
tilization. Starring Ann Jiliian. Tracey Gofo and ( 
Bill Smitrovitch (495 1 58). 5.05 Calendar News i 
and weather (9600413). 5.10 - 520pm Scot- J 
line (2656177). j 

CHANNEL 3 NORTH EAST j 

As Ybrtahire except: 1.05pm North East News [ 
1 51387622 ). 5.05 North East News (96&^lj). j 

5.10 - 5.20pm Full Time (26561 77). 


As C4 except 10.00am The Avengers (60254). 
1 LOO Channel 4 Athletics C 77500 ! 12.00 Mis- 
sion Impossible (417&4K 1.00 Film: Camelot 
I217J0061). 5.05 Newyddion (95C8C55.3. 

5.10 Y Cfwb Rygbi (27907622). 8.00 Newi-d- 
dion a Chwaraeon (465719). 8.15 Teymged i 
Barcyr Artau (533332). 9A5 Breasts. 22 warren, 
ranging in ages from six to 84 years at 2gg, talk 
about how their breasts have affected ther lives 
(908103J. 10.45 Film: Train to Pakistan 
f 707068711 . 1225 Asian Station (1730765). 

1.00 Lata Mangeshkar in Concert (4716301, 2.45 
Nusrat Fateh AJi Khan and Party (447302). 4.45 
- 5.45am Abkla Parveen in Concert (551SC1). 


Radio 


Choice 


Satellite/cable 


Radiol 

mmmim 

6410am Dave Pearce 930 Mark 
Goodter 1230 Claire Sturgess 
330 Trevor Nelson 630 Danny 
Rampling - Lovegroove Dance Rw- 
ty 9.00 Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 
Radio 1 Reggae Dancehail Nile 
ZOO Essential Mix: Judge Jules 

4.00- 6. 00am Dave CJaike 

Radio 2 

IBMOiMHzHI) 

6.00am Mo Dulta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve WrigWs Sat- 
urday Show 1.00 A Swift Laugh 
130 The Jasper Carrot! Trial ZOO 
Judi Spiers 4.00 Alan Freeman 
530 Art GarfunkeJ In Concert 630 
The EMs Presley Story 730 John 
Williams Conducts the LSO (R) 
930 David Jacobs 10.00 lain An- 
derson's Edinburgh Festival 12.00 
Bob Hants ZOO Sue McGarry 

4 .00- 7. 00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

(902-9Z4UHZRO 

6.55am Weather; News Headlines. 

7.00 The BBC Orchestras. (R) 

9.00 Proms News. 

930 Humphrey Burton's Conduct- 
ed Tour. 

12.00 Sound Choice. 

1.00 News; The Christies of Gfyn- 
deboume. Featuring excerpts 
from Cavalli's Ormindo and La 
Callsto, Strauss's Capriccio and 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin. 

3.00 Youth Orchestras of the 
Worid. In the fifth in an 

part series, John Shea locks at 

the thriving youth orchestra 
scene in Budapest 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

545 Proms Feature Schubert's 

Sommandse. In the spring and 
summer of 1825, Franz Schu- 
bert travelled throu gh Up per 
Austria, performing recitals and 
beginning to compose Ms Great 



A Muslim country where • . 
women occupy many of 
•the positions of;power— 

Rani Singh- examines the 
apparent paradofcln ^fomen 
of New ftkistarr (5pm R4): ; 
Later, lan Bostridge deft) ' ' 
sings Britten’s Serenade, _* 
while long Brown conducts,, 
in the first of tonight's . v 
Proms (7pm R3). 


C major Symphony. Poet and 
German scholar David Constan- 
tine retraces this Journey (R) 

630 Haydn. (R) 

7.00 BBC Proms 97. Ian Bastridge 
(tenor), Timothy Brown (hom), 
Norwegian Chamber 
Orchestrartona Brown. Schubert: 
Symphony No 5 in B flat Brit- 
ten: Serenade for tenor, hom 
and strings. See Choice, above. 

735 What’s So Wrong with 
Mendelssohn? 

8.15 Concert, part 2. Wagner: 

Siegfried Idyll. Mendelssohn; 
Symphony No 4 in A (Italian). 

930 Books Abroad. This week, 
new fusions from the Caribbean, 
why Chinese writers are saying 
no, Hong Kong bookshops after 
the handover, and dlche-busting 
in Cuba. 

10.00 BBC Proms 97. Britten: The 
Prodigal Son. (van Sharpe, tenor 
(Tempter), Charles Johnston, 
baritone (Rather), Quentin 
Hayes, baritone (Oder Son). 
Birmingham Contemporary Mu- 
sic GroufVSmon Halsey. 

1120 Don Cherry's Nu. Continu- . 
ing this summer's season ctf 
recordings from Radio 3’s jazz 
archlw, a concert featuring the 
American trumpeter Don Cherry. 

1.00-7,00am Through the Night 


TONIGHT - 10.50pm BBC1 

SONGS&VISIONSi CONCE RT E '97 

-~riTc Greatest Hits Of the last 40 years cung by~ 

3 c-tar-studded cast in ducts, trios & more 

"from WEMBLEY STADIUM featuring: ^ 

ROD STEWART JON BON JOVI 
SEAL TONI BRAXTON 
KDLANG STEVE WINWOOD 

ROBERT PALMER MARYJ BLIGE 

KUB CHAKA KHAN 


Radio 4 

OZ.mfiWtfWilSStti'Uft 
6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today 

6.50 Prayer for the Day. 

635 Weather, 

7.00 Today 
838 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

935 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

11.00 News: State of the Arts. 
1130 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent 

1Z00 Inside Money. 

1225 Just a Minute. 

1235 Weather 
130 News. 

1.10 Conflict fai the 21st Century. 
135 Shipping Forecast 

ZOO News; Book of the Year. 

Z30 Saturday Playhouse: Legion 
of the Lost An historical come- 
dy by Paul Bryers to commemo- 
rate an accidental invasion of 
Wales by the French during the 
Napoleonic wars. With David 
Heaiy 

4.00 News; Than History 
430 Science Now. 

5.00 Women of New Pakistan. See 
Choice, above. 

5.40 Continent Adrift - Letter from 
the Subcontinent 
530 Shipping Forecast 
535 Weather. 

6.00 Six O’clock News. 

625 Mammon. 

630 Sensational Women. (R) 

720 Kaleidoscope Feature. Paul 
GambacdW tofts to 70-year-old 
Fluff Freeman about hk life and 
about the changes In pop music 
which he has observed over the 

decades. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The 
Casebook eff Sherlock Holmes. 

By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Starring Clive Memson. (R) 
935 Classes with Kay 
930 Ten to Ten. 


939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 Late Night Theatre: Water- 
land. By Graham Swift, drama- 
tised In three parts by Steve 
Chambers. With Roy Mareden 
as Tom. ftrt 1. 

11.15 Quintessential ly Flum- 
moxed. (R) 

1130 Stanza. Simon ArmJtege 
meets slnget/songwrtter Billy 
Bragg. 

12.00 News- 

1230 Late Storys The Indian Lau- 
ren Bacall. By Leila Keys, read 
by Sudha Bhuchar. 

1Z48 Shipping Forecast 
130 As World Service. 

530 Inshore Forecast 

531 Bells an Sunday. 
535-630am Shipping Forecast 

Radio 4 LW 

B1444;S*feRM9MrlW) 

No variations 

Radio 5 

|ffl3,90WkM!) 

6.00am Dirty Tackle 630 The 
Breakfast Programme 9.00 Week- 
end. 11.00 Top Gear 1130 Sick as 
a Parrot 1230 Sportscall 1.00 
Sport on Five 6.06 Slx-O-Slx 8.00 
The Treatment 9.00 Dalfyn UK 
1030 Brief Lives 1030 Asian Per- 
spective 11.00 News Extra 1Z00 
After Hours ZOO Up All Night 

5.00-6.00am Momlr% Reports 

Classic FM 

I10D-1019llltz F1Q 

630am Jane Markham 9.00 
Countdown 12.00 Masters of 
Their Art 1.00 Alan Mann 3.00 
Margaret Howard 6.00 Gardening 
Forum 7.00 Opera Guide 8.00 
Evening Concert 10.00 The Clas- 
sic Quiz 1Z00 Sally Peterson 
ZOO Evening Concert 4.00- 
6.00am Sally Peterson 

Virgin Radio 

0215, 2197-12S0Hfr MV 10S3Mk FU} 

6.00am Lynn Parsons 9.00 Nicky 

Home 12-00 Nick Abbot 3.00 The 
Album Chart 630 Richard Porter 
1030 Howard Pearce ZOQ- 
6.00am John Hipper 

Worid Service 

fissMbini 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Letter 
from America 1.45 Britain Today 
ZOO Newsdesk 230 Encyclopae- 
dia Histories 330 Newsday 330 
Music Review 4.00 World News 

4.05 World Business Review 

4.15 Sports Roundup 430 From 
Our Own Correspondent 5.00 
Nswsdesk 530-6.00am Global 
Business 


snri 

7.00am My Uttte Pony (12697). 
730 Street Sharks (973321. 8.00 
Press Vtour Luck (54784). 830 Love 
Connection (53055). 9.00 Quantum 
Leap (.41968). 10.00 KungFu 
(93516). 11.00 Legends of the Hid- 
den City (801 77). 1130 Sea Rescue 
(82806J. 1Z00 Wrestling (76448J. 

1.00 Wrestling (89968). ZOO Star 
Trek (71806). 3.00 Star Trek: The 
Next Generation (85622). 4.00 
Beach Patrol (71429). 5.00 The Ad- 
ventures of Sinbad (41264). 7.00 
Tarzan: The Epic Adventure (98062). 

9.00 Cops (97413). 930 LAPD 
(77177). 10.00 law and Order 
(55072). 11.00 LA Law (94245). 

12.00 The Movie Show (620981. 
1230 LAPD (55949). 1.00 Dream 
On (38825). 130 Saturday Night, 
Sunday Morning (20524). Z00- 
6.00am Hit Mix (2839036). 

SET 2 

7.00pm Superbay (5167531). 730 
Supertxjy (59479681 8.00 Kung Fu 
(8357239). 9.00 Pacific Drive 
(8350326). 11.00 In the Heat of the 
Night (8471429). IZOMDOam Hit 
Mix Long Play (82935621 

H0V1E CHAma 

6.00am They Flew Alone* (63326). 

8.00 Behind the Waterfall (80500). 

10.00 Big Tap Pee- wee (86871). 

12.00 Invisible Mom (76351). ZOO 
Trapped m Paradise (23326). 4.00 
The Swan Princess (2351). 6.00 
Fluke (55090). 8.00 Waterworid 
(98921790). 10.15 Alistair 
MacLearfs Night Watch (426790). 
11-55 Serial Killer (568055). 13S 
Poetic Justice (575479). 335 Mon- 
ster: Humanoids from the Deep 
(3221543). 4.5 5-6. 00am Sherlock 
Holmes: The Valley of Fear 
(7906765). 

SOT MOVES 

6.00am Southern Star (93362055). 

7.45 Dad (520413). 9.45 Ice Castles 
(701806). 1L45 It Could Happen To 
Ttiu (29939429). 130 All She Ever 
wanted (29587806). 3.15 Dad 
(632178). 5.1S The Absolute Truth 
(602387/9). 7.00 The Last Home 
Run (904291. 9.00 Something to Talk 
About (12264). 11.00 From Dusk till 
Dawn ( 2324481 . 1230 Sexual Out- 
laws (150543). 230 Suture* 
(453524). 4.05-6.0 (torn Reflections 
on 8 Crime (539/04). 




6.00pm Kid Galahad (996/87/). 
ZOO Tickle Me (9046516). 10.00 
AHen (54892451 1Z00 Into the 
Night (6250659). 235 Mickey 
Spil lane's Mike Hammer: Moro than 
Murder (3330833). 335-530am 
The Four Musketeers (5 447833). 


SXT SPORTS 1 

7.00am Hold the Back Page 
[/ 1326). 8.00 Aerobics (64500). 
830 Racing News (6387/). 9.00 
Rugby: New Zealand v Australia 
(854/3). 1030 Watereports World 
(86/77). 1130 Super Dragsters 
(23852). 1ZOO Sports Saturday 
(Z835/J. ZOO Rugby: New -Zealand v 
Australia (3935/). 330 Sports Satur- 
(toy Results (90239). 530 Super 
Dragsters (7500). 6.00 Super League 
- Live: Sheffield v Bradford (446730). 
830 Rugby: New Zealand v Australia 
(28806). 10.00 Tennis-. WTA Du 
Maurier .Opan (776603). LOO Iron 
Man (50253). ZOO-4.0Oam Aus- 
tralian Rules Football (69475). 

SW SPORTS 2 

7.00am Soccer AM (4394158). 

12.00 Australian Rules Football 
(5894/77). ZOO Vfcrid Motor Sport 
(716558U 530 Iron Man 
(6387806). 630 The Winning Post 
(8957719). 830 Super Dragsters 
(4335784). 9.00 Worid Sport Special 
( 9426603 ). 930 Australian Rules 
Football (5554622). 1130-1.00am 
Super League (6/ 70429). 

SKY SPORTS 3 

12-OOnoon Golf: US PGA Champi- 
onship (22853887). 330 A Golfer's 
Travels (58790784). 4.00 Goff: US 
PGA Championship (36714790). 
114)0 A Golfer’s Travels 
(65773644). 1130-lZOOmfdnfeht 
Super Dragsters (59432055). 

LIVE TV 

6.00am Fashion 630 Agony 730 
Looking tor Love 7.15 Pet Squad 
730 A Game of Two Scarves 84)0 
Agony 830 Looking for Low Z45 
Piet Squad 9.00 Revelations 930 
Fashkm 10.00 A Game ctf Two 
Scarves 1030 Looking tor Love 

10.45 Pet Squad 11.00 Agony 1130 
Fate and fortune 1ZOO Why Fites? 
1230 Revelations 1.00 Looking for 
Love 1.15 Pet Squad 130 Agany 
230 Canary Wharf 3.00 Fate and 
fortune 330 Looking for Love 3-45 
Pet Squad 4.00 Fashion 430 A 
Game of Two Scarves 5.00 Agony 
530 Eva's Seventies Pop Show 6.00 
Fashion 630 sport 7.00 A Game of 
Two Scarves 730 Agony 830 Who 
Dares Wins £130 Fate end Fortune 

9.00 Why Files? 930 The Fashion 
Show 10.00 Topless Darts; foUcwed 
by Sport Live 1030 A Game of Two 
Scarves 11.00 Topless Darts; followed 
by fee Sex Show 1130 Exotica EratJ- 
ra 1Z00 Exotica Erotica 1230 PLea- 
suredome 1.00 Private Dancer 130 
Sex Show ZOO Exotica Erotica 230 
Ertflica Erotica 3.00 Private Dancer 
330 The Sex Show 430 Exotica 
Erotica 430 Exotica Erotica 5.00 
Sports live 53Q-6.00am Shopping 


Collect pounds , 
not points 



Britain's leading 
money back credit card 


There’s no other credit card quite like it. 
Tlie NEW credit card from 
Alliance & Leicester gives you: 

I money back on every purchase, eveiy year 

• double money back of up to 2% in 1997 

I no annual fee - unlike many other 
credit cards 

* up to 46 days interest-free credit 
I low standard rates of 17.9% APR 

and 12.9% APR on transferred balances* 


Earn money back 
apply today 


pCALL FREE 

0500 83 83 83 

Lines open 24 hours a day, 365 days a year 
Quoting Ref: X WOP ’ 

■■■ alliance 

■ LEICESTER 
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I d a week that has ended 
with Dodi's ex-girlfriend 
(number 1,438) Kelly 
Fisher - as represented 
publicly by her hairdresser - 
threatening to sue the heir to 
the House of Fayed for breach 
of promise, one begins to 
wonder if life is not becoming 
jkJinsatirisable. Increasingly 
people behave as though they 
were the inventions of lom 
Sharpe or Howard Jacobson; 
You can buy curry-flavoured 
condoms in some public 
lavatories. 

So let us turn with relief to 
the natural world, where 
animals and fish, flowers and 
rocks do not deliberately set 
out to be silly or peculiar. 
They do what they do because 
evolution and environment 
tells them to. There is no 
caprice and no whim. Spiny 
nematodes do not read The 
Sun or Loaded. 

My attention was drawn to 
a report on Thursday that 
marine scientists have 
discovered schools of killer 
.whales that play frisbee. 
qPeally. But these clever 
mammals are not using 
plastic frisbees, cast off from 
hundreds of cruise ships and 
washed up in killer whale- 
land. They use stingrays. 
Coming up from underneath 
these large flat fish, lifting 
them at speed out of the 
water, and then - with a flick 
- tossing them at an angle 
into the air, where the rays 
possess similar aerodynamic 
qualities to the frisbee. 
Rotating quickly, the rays 
reach quite a high speed, and 
are often caught at the ends 
of their involuntary flights by 
other killer whales, who then 
- playfully - chuck them back. 
And - joy! - none of this is 
being done because the killer 
whales' publicists have told 

t iem that it will make great 
ictures in Hello! magazine, 
or will help to sell the latest 
CD of killer whale noises. 

But what I found really 
interesting about this tale was 
my own uneasy reaction to it. 
Fhr from feeling delighted 
about more evidence of 
killer-whale intelligence, the 
discovery made me think 
rather the less of the animals. 

Please don’t accuse me of 
being a namby-pamby goody- 
two-shoes townie, who does 
not realise that all wild 


animals exist in a harsh world 
in which they are forced to be 
“nasty”. I know there might 
be a perfectly good reason for 
this frisbee fun. But I still 
have a problem with the idea 
of “playing” with other live 
creatures without their own 
active participation. The ray 
does not choose to be skim- 
med, any more than the bear 
chooses to be baited, or the 
fox hunted. The illustrations 
from A lice in Wonderland, 
depicting her playing croquet 
with a flamingo and a hedge- 
hog, have always struck me as 
crueL As a child I used to 
construct a maze of tunnels 
out of boxes and cushions for 
Monty the rat to run through. 
But it always made me feel 
guilty that - left to himself - 
Monty never wanted to play. 
And the ancient country sport 
of dwarf-throwing has nearly 
died out because of distaste 
for what it implies about our 
attitudes. 

Peel this initial reaction 
away, however, and some- 
thing nearly as pernicious lies 
underneath. For although otir 
sym parities may conceivably 
be with the persecuted object 
of the game, our association 
is almost invariably with the 
persecutor - the active player. 
We identify with the killer 
whale, the hunter, the baiter, 
the thrower of dwarves. “You 
belittle yourselves”, we say. 
“by doing this undignified and 
cruel thing to a fellow sen- 
tient being! Desist!” 

Well, fine. But shouldn’t we 
try to stand in the shoes of 
the other party to the game as 
well? After all, if a big bloke 
should not throw a dwarf; 
then it is also true that a 
dwarf ought not to be thrown. 
And Jet us slip into the 
turquoise waters of a warm 
ocean alongside the ray, and 
wonder what it feels like to be 
wafting around the sandy 
shallows; minding your own 
business, looking for things to 
sting, when suddenly you find 
yourself flying through the 
Pacific air’at high speed. It 
may very well be completely 
disorienting. Indeed, some 
rays may suffer 
it trauma as a 
consequence. 

Put tike that, I am sure you 
will agree that the affairs of 
Dodi Fhyed seem insignificant 
in comparison. 


The Union flag has 
had its day in the sun 


I f you are reading this 
column, you are pro- 
bably among those far- 
sighted Britons who 
have worked out that 
global wanning has made the 
foreign holiday in summer 
redundant Even if you are 
high-minded and think that 
meeting foreigners broadens 
your horizons, it is still best to 
stay at home. Ibiza is full of 
booze-fuelled Brits in search of 
a one-night stand (actually, a 
whole night may be excessive 
- for some young Brits one 
minute is apparently the equiv- 
alent of Tan trie sex); and all the 
foreigners are here. Ibuy Tra- 
vers, an LSE don, who knows 
more about this sort of thing 
than most points out that if 
you want to meet the rest of the 
worid in August, you don’t 
need to waste your money in 
Italy, France, Spain, Japan or 
the United States. Just take a 
stroll down Regent Street in 
London. All humanity is there. 
Granted, wherever they come 
from they are wearing Levis 
and T-shirts made in Korea, 
and carrying cameras made in 
Japan, but the street is a 
horizontal Tower of BabeL 
Thank God. I say. They may be 
taking our manufacturing jobs, 
but frankly if we can dip our 
hands in their pockets to the 
tune of several billion a year, 
fair exchange is no robbery. 
And with all respect to those 
who have worked themselves 
up into rage over the British 
Iburist Authority's perfectly 
sensible plan to update its 
image, these people do not 
come to the UK to ador- 
ingly at the Union flag - they 
want to experience our 
countryside, rush our stately 
homes, and above all they want 
to spend oodles of dosh on our 
culture and arts, particularly in 
London. 

I know that those leaping to 
die defence of the Union flag 
regard themselves as patriots, 
but they need to consider this; 
is it more patriotic to have a 
huge flag and no tourists, or a 
small flag and millions of cash- 
rich visitors? You don’t need 
three A-levels to work that one 
out. But even clever people like 
Brian Sewell and Peter Man- 
deison have been induced to 
talk about this piece of second- 
rate 19th-century design as 
though it were sacrosanct. 

I do not expect most people 
to be vexfllologically literate, 
bat even the newest wolf cub 
could tell you that this flag is 
less than 200 years old, having 
first appeared in 1801. Even 
then it was only one of several 
possible patriotic symbols. 
Honor of horrors: the symbol 
of British pride is junior to Old 
Glory, the American flag, the 
first version of which was 
hoisted in June 1777. 

The flag worshippers would 
have a slightly stronger case if 
we as a nation behaved as 
though we cared about the 
thing. Americans salute their 
flag, and they are constitution- 


by Trevor Phillips 



Why shouldn’t every home have its own flag-post 
with both a national flag and a family flag? Mine 
would be particularly confusing I’m afraid ... ’ 


ally entitled to lock you up if 
you show disrespect to it. The 
South Africans, having 
invented a new flag, decreed 
that it must be displayed above 
any other flag; by law, you can- 
not use it as a tablecloth or to 
start or finish a race, and on no 
account must it ever touch the 
floor or the ground. Australians 
have had an acrimonious 
debate about changing their 
flag to recognise that country’s 
muMcidturalism and its debt to 
the Aboriginal peoples. Many 
Aussies want to reduce the 
importance of the Union 
emblem that sits in their flag's 
vadUotoocal honour point, the 
top left-hand comer as you 
look at it, in order to mark their 
growing distance from the 
Crown.The debate became so 


passionate last year that the 
Australian government was 
forced to placate opponents of 
change with a law establishing 
that the flag could only be 
changed by referendum. 

The British, on the other 
hand, have allowed the flag to 
become a marketing tool for 
the Spice Girls and Oasis; most 
of us have no clue whether it 
is being flown the right way up 
or not; and we stood by when 
fascist thugs used it as a sym- 
bol of resistance to diversity in 
our society. 

What the British Tourist 
Authority has cottoned onto is 
that for the past 10 years, our 
flag has been seen abroad prin- 
cipally on the flabby arses of 
lager-swilling louts or around 
the shoulders of shaven- 


headed football hooligans. Far 
from being the banner of our 
national pride, it has been a 
symbol of our shame. 

The critics of the British 
Tourist Authority really must 
think a bit harder. Flags have 
long been used as a mark of 
tribal, nati onal , and military 
identity. The first to use them 
in this way were the Chinese. 
For some reason best known to 
the Zhou dynasty, their 
carried a white flag for ni 
a thousand years from around 
UOOBC. (Maybe their oppo- 
nents kept thinking the battle 
was over, only to find them- 
selves massacred by the Zhou 
gang, and that’s how they 
lasted so long.) The Romans 
had a flag for every division of I 
every legion. In feudal times. 


each individual noble or knight 
had his own pennant, and car- 
ried it into tattle. The idea of 
a single national flag is really 
less than two centuries old, and 
most have changed design over 
that period as what they rep- 
resented changed. 

The Union flag now repre- 
sents what people call our 
“national identity less accu- 
rately than ever. Unfortu- 
nately. the very term “national 
identity” is a red herring It is 


principally an invention of 
European leaders desperate 
to unite waning statelets in 
what is now Germany and 
Italy. That is not to say we do 
not share traditions and her- 
itage, but we do have to dis- 
tinguish between these two 
things on the one band and 
identity on the other. Tradi- 
tions are about history — ritu- 
als, practices and symbols 
shared by a group of people 
over centuries - the monarchy, 
for example. Heritage comes 
with birth - land, genes - and 
is therefore a matter of biology 
and geography, it can of course 
be shared by families, dans and 
tribes. But m the modern world 
identity is, inevitably, about 
psychology - an individual 
property, which in itself can 
change according to our situa- 
tion. For example, at our chil- 
dren’s school concerts we are 
principally parents; at football 
we can be, u we are lucky, part 
of the Chelsea tribe; wemay at 
other times identify with our 
city. The point is that the mod- 
em Briton, the modem Euro- 
pean, is an amalgam of tradi- 
tion, heritage and personal 
identity. 

Given what we know of the 
mood in the country, it would 
make far more sense in 21 st- 
century Britain to fly the Scot- 
tish saltire, the Welrfi Dragon, 
the Gross of St Patrick and the 
Cross of St George separately, 
to recognise the feet that in so 
far as the people of the British 
Isles identify with any nation, 
it is with people who share 
their traditions and their her- 
itage, be those Scottish, Welsh. 
Irish or English. 

And we should go further 
why should aristocrats and 
members of the House of 
Lords be the only people with 
symbols that are theirs alone? 
Why shouldn’t every home 
have its own flag-post with 

both a natio nal flag and a fam- 
ily flag? 

Mine would be particularly 
confusing I'm afraid - domi- 
nated by the London skyline, 
perhaps on a background of 
Atlantic Blue to represent my 
family’s crossing from Africa to 
the Caribbean, then the Carib- 
bean to Britain; a bit of Guyan- 
ese rainforest, with a Scottish 
thistle rampant topped by the 
journalists’ contemporary sym- 
bol, the quartered flag of 
Microsoft Windows, crossed 
with a battered old trumpet 
One of these outside every 
home and what a riot of colour 
our streets would become; and 
what better way to dance on 
the grave of that rotting con- 
stricting and stagnant hangover 
from the 19th century, the 
nation state. 


• Self-deprecation is the New Lassism 


L et me introduce myself 
I'm 28, my career is rea- 
sonably successful and I 
do have a boyfriend. There, 
apparently, end my credentials 
for writing for publication. 

For there is an ever-growing 
list of young women who 
appear to be employed solely 
to write about chaotic, nnsat- 
■' isfactoiy love lives: Kathryn 
Flett in The Observer, Emily 
Barr in The Guardian, Tbpaz 
Amoore in The Express, Anna 
r Bhindy in The Times, Emma 
kK Forrest for a while in The 
■ Independent , Zo£ Heller until 
^ recently in The Sunday Times, 
io name a few. I can count 
r only one weekly female colum- 
nist who is allowed to suggest 
t - that women under 30 can have 
an idea, not just a lack, of love 

y Iris all deeply personal, often 
quite emotional stuff Ms Flett, 
for example, has achieved noto- 
e- . riety by writing painfully raw 
pieces about the end of her 
short marriage - and by d omg 

so, attracted far more attention 
' than she did when writing about 

urban life. . 

There is a similar trend m 
publishing witness the public- 
ity given to Kathryn Harrison s 
book about her incestuous 
affair with her father; Susanna 
i Kayseri's Girl, Interrupted, about 
her mental Qlness; or Elizabeth 

' Wurtzers tattle with Prozac. 

These are also young, attractive 

, women with dysfunctional lives, 
the difference being that then- 
lives are presented as excep- 



Jojo Moyes 

Everyday 
stories of 
sexual, 
marital, 
drug-fuelled 
angst 

Must female 
writers 
really wash 
their dirty 
laundry in 
public? 


tionaL while the newspaper 
columnists tell ns that then- 
fives are the norm. 

What unites them all is a 
willingness to admit to failure. 
In the books there are serious 
journeys through big issues 
(drugs, incest, mental illness); 
in the columns, more usually, 
jokey, continuing series of low- 
level disappointments. Look 
how I sabotage my relation- 
ships! Look how my boyfriend 
doesn't love me tack! Laugh 
with me as I joke about my 
drinking habits, my slovenly 
flat, my desperate, unfulfilled 
need to have children! 

For these women, no prob- 
lem, no persona] trauma is 
deemed unsuitable to put into 
print. Written humorously, they 
somehow avoid humiliating 
themselves - self-deprecation 
takes the bite out of any 
charges of self-indulgence. 

But- charges of self-indul- 
gence are unlikely when the 
use of the word “I” has become 
so acceptabfe.Tbe confessional 
is the modus operand i’ of our 
time, in which ihe distinctions 
between the public and private 
spheres have become blurred. 
We are not unsettled when we 
hear about Ms Writer’s sexual 
failures, despite her being a 
total stranger, because we have 
heard ir all many times before: 
on television, in the problem 
pages of magazines, in the 
tabloids' kiss-and-tell. It is what 
the readers want, after afi. 

These self-revelatory col- 
umns are the broadsheet news- 


paper’s acceptable bite into 
the tabloid cheny. They allow 
readers a prurient look into 
someone else’s love life without 
any of the moral discomfort. 
Who can complain when the 
exposee is voluntarily doing 
the exposing? 

Bnt to be ghouls at the feast, 
or eye-witnesses to the break- 
down of Ms Fletfs marriage, 
demeans us and her. It is lure 
the pictures of Princess Diana 
Jdssmg Dodi Fhyed - we all 
look, while secretly not liking 
ourselves for doing so. - 

Admittedly, not all pain is 
best kept private. Ms Flett has 
argued, in her defence, that the 
phenomenal response to her 
revelations shows that there is 
a demand for this type of writ- 
ing. This is not dissimilar to 
tabloid editors' arguments 
about paparazzi pictures and 
circulation. But after the atten- 
tion has died down, will she 
really feel glad to have washed 
that dirty laundry in public? 
And when Ms Fletr’s life has 
achieved a semblance of bal- 
ance again, who will be as 
interested to hear the sequel? 

Zo€ Heller’s column, widely 
acknowledged to be the fore- 
runner of the vogue, was the 
best-written - but Ms Heller 
had the sense to realise that 
there is a limit- Exposing her- 
self in print week after week, 
she acknowledged, left her 
open to claims that she was 
little more than the bag of 
neuroses presented in her writ- 
ing. She also grew tired of 


receiving letters from deranged 
nutters who - rightly or 
wrongly - believed that they 
knew her intimately from her 
writings- 

But the columns keep on 
coming. The advent of Bridget 
Jones in this paper provides the 
apotheosis' of this genre. The 
fact that the author Helen 
Fieldingfs creation was a fic- 
tional send-up did not prevent 
the resulting book from becom- 
ing a best-seller. Bui the use of 
Jones to extend the self-reve- 
latory should be like the use of 
the spoof Mrs Merton to front 
a chat show - the ironic con- 
clusion to a discredited format. 
No real woman could be more 
hopeless, more unlucky in love 
- and, most importantly, more 
entertaining - than Jones. All 
other columns now look like 
pale imitations of the imitation 
itself 

The response to Bridget 

Jones shows how the distinction 
between fact and fiction has 
become blurred. Too often, one 
has the feeling that these writ- 
ers beef up their own mishaps, 
their own unhappinesses, in 
order to make their lives 
saleable. After all. nobody 
wants to read about the smooth 
lives of those whom Jones calls 
the “smog marrieds”. 

Perhaps it is all a light- 
hearted bit of fun; a diversion 
freon the serious stuff. But 
whether it is love or lasagne, 
the popularity of this genre 
suggests that women are still 
rooting themselves firmly in the 


emotional/domestic sphere. 
The safety zone. And it is 
unlikely to stop: newspapers 
are targeting young women 
readers, and this, they have 
decided, is what we want to 
read. 

One editor (married, two 
children) told me that he reads 
these columns religiously, as 
they offer “a window into 
another worid”. But, like New 
Laddism, they are a construct 
fondly imagined by the middle- 
aged to be a widespread phe- 
nomenon - one which makes 
people like him feel comfort- 
able. These girls may be com- 
ing up at a rate of knots, but 
they are still a mess underneath. 

Meanwhile, young women 
like myself are being done a 
disservice. We have good 
careers, mortgages, tax returns, 
viewpoints; there is more to us 
than our love lives. But we are 
left to conclude that it would be 
less controversial for us to drop 
our knickers in public than to 
expose the odd brain cefl. 

Readers of confessional 
columns axe left with the 
impression that the way to suc- 
ceed, if you are young, female, 
intelligent and want to write, is 
to broadcast your awn fail- 
ures. You are somehow much 
less threatening - much more 
likeable - when putting your- 
self down. Perhaps I just don't 
get the joke. But before I am 
accused ofhmnouriessness, let 
me ask one question: how 
many young men do you see 
writing the same stuff? 
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obituaries / gazette 


The Rev Professor 
Ulrich Simon 


Nearly 40 years ago a nervous 
young candidate was being 
interviewed for a lectureship in 
the theological department of 
King's College London. Sud- 
denly the emergency telephone 
rang. A student had been 
knocked off his bicycle just 
outside Lhe college. 

The Dean rushed to be with 
the student, asking his fellow in- 
terviewer, the theologian Ulrich 
Simon, to look after me - for I 
was, of course, the candidate. 
What part of the Old Testament 
was I working on? I mentioned 
Genesis. “Then yon know what 
you should read?” I expected 
some weighty piece of German 
scholarship to be recommend- 
ed. Weighty and German it 
certainly was, but not conven- 
tional scholarship: Thomas 
Mann's great novel Joseph und 
seine Binder. 

What I was then quite un- 
aware of was that Simon had 
known Thomas Mann during 
his childhood in Berlin: a child- 
hood not always very prosper- 
ous in material terras, but surely 
an intellectual feast, with 
such as Mann and Dietrich 
Bonboeffer as near neighbours. 
Simon's family were non- 
practising Jews, but, practising 
or not, their Jives were at risk 
in the Third Reich and, after 
flirting with the Communists, 
Simon came to Britain in 1933. 

His father was later put to 
death, and among Ulrich Si- 
mon’s books hisyl Theology of 
Auschwitz (1967) must be the 
most chilling. His account, in his 
autobiography Sitting in Judge - 



Simon: utterly unpredictable 


merit ' 1 978), of the difficulties 
of his reception in Britain is a 
reminder that attitudes to 
refugees have not changed 
much in the intervening years. 

Unexpectedly the non- 
practising Jew found himself 
attracted to the Church of Eng- 
land, and in what seems to 
have been an astonishingly - 
short space of rime he had be- 
come a Christian, and enrolled 
at King’s College London with 
a view to ordination. He grad-, 
uated and, after a brief time at 
Lincoln Theological College, . 
was ordained in 1938 (wouldne 
have been interned as a sus- 
pected enemy alien if that had 
not happened?) and, after two 
parish curacies, returned to 
King’s to spend the rest of bis 
working lire on its staff. 

For many people, theology at 
King's was embodied by the un- 
likely combination of two won- 
derful but very different pastors: 
its Dean, Sydney Evans, rhe 
establishment man and superb 
organiser par excellence, and 
the utterly unpredictable Ulrich 
Simon. 

Simon Wrote extensively (a 
dozen books), but he never fit- 
ted into neat categories. He 
loved the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and his lectureship (later Read- 
ership) was in Old Testament. 
But as my first experience of 
him showed he was never a con- 
ventional Old Testament schol- 
ar. His study of Isaiah 40-55, 
Theology of Salvation (1953), 
displays rare insights, but 
features on few conventional 
reading-lists. 

It was a disappointment to 
him that he did not receive the 
Old Testament professorship, - 
but the electors wisely offered 
the chair to someone more in 
tune with mainstream scholar- 
ship. When Simon became a 
Professor, it was a personal 
chair with the title of Professor 
of Christian Literature - an 
apt and imaginative choice of 
title, for his knowledge of 
Christian literature was all- 
embracing. Dante, Blake, 
Holderlin, Dostoevsky - the 
range was enormous, the 
knowledge profound. 

The students loved him. 
When in the 1960s students 
wanted more say in the organ- 
isation of their programmes, 1 
had to organise a straw vote 



thought of current styles 
of university life, with research 
assessment exercises and the 
like, beggars description. 

Ulrich Simon was a man of 
many paradoxes. He wrote two 
books on heaven, Heaven in the 
Christian Tradition (1958) and 
The Ascent to Heaven (1961), 
and the hope that it embodies. 
Yet there was a side of him 
which was deeply pessimistic. 
The phrase w sick humanity” 
occurs frequently in his auto- 
biography, and he was deeply 
distrustful of liberalism, both 
the ineffective liberalism, as 
he saw of it, of his German 
childhood, and the theological 
liberalism of more recent times. 

It was the deep resonances of 
worship which bad first at- 
tracted him to Christianity, and 
the “mateyness" of much con- 
temporary worship he regard- 
ed as deplorable triviafisation. 
Yet there was always hope, per- 
haps most naturally enshrined 
in playing or listening to the 
string quartets of his beloved 
Haydn and Mozart; I am told 
that his last act, the day before 
he died, was to get bis violin 
restrung. 

Richard Coggins 


McVteaz; third from left, 


with survivors from the USOO-rnOe Journey by lifeboat after the SS flrftwwifa was sunk off the 


African coast m 1941. They landed In Brae* 


.K* 


Capt William Me Vicar 


Ulrich Ernst Simon, theologian: 
bom Berlin 21 September 1913; 
ordained deacon 1938, priest 
1939; University Lecturer, King's 
College London 1945-60, Read- 
er in Theology 1960-72, Profes- 
sor of Christian Literature 
1972-80, Dam 1 978-80; married 
1949 Joan Westlake ( two sons, 
one daughter); died London 31 
July 1997. 


WQliam McVicar was respon- 
sible for guiding an open 
lifeboat packed with fellow sur- 
vivors more than 1,500 miles to 
safety, in one of the epic ex- 
amples of human endurance in 
the Second World War. His 
unrivalled qualities as a seaman 
saved many young lives and his 
achievements highlight the 
often forgotten part that civil- 
ian merchant navy personnel 
played in wartime. 

The events followed the sink- 
ing of SS Britannia off the 
African coast on 23 March 
1941. McVicar was a 26-year-old 
third officer aboard the 8,799- 
ton passenger vessel bound 
from Liverpool to Bombay 
when a German surface raider 
attacked with 70 shells from its 
six-inch gun- Britannia fired 
back to no effect and the 300 
passengers and crew of 100 
crowded into four lifeboats. 

One of the grossly over- 
loaded boats, carrying 82 sur- 


vivors. was commanded by 
McVicar. He set a course for 
South America, 1.500 miles 
away, in preference to Dakar, 
which was 600 miles distant but 
inaccessible due to prevailing 
winds and currents. He put up 
a sail and immediately rationed 
the men to one ounce of water 
and one biscuit with a scraping 


of condensed milk per day. 

hai 


Tlie lifeboats had been 
machine-gunned and some of 
the men were wounded, but 
McVicar kept tbeir spirits up 
and organised duties for those 
fit enough, including lookouts 
and the collecting of precious 
rainwater. After they were 23 
days at sea, exposed to all the 
elements, land was sighted, but 
by that time 44 men bad died 
of their wounds or from expo- 
sure and the remaining 38 were 
in very poor health. They 
dragged themselves ashore near 
Sao Louis, Brazil. where they 
were discovered the following 


morning by a group of fisher- 
men who fed them and took 
them in canoes up river to a 
hospital run by nuns at Corupu. 

The British Consul was in- 
formed by a note scribbled by 
McVicar and the survivors were 
repatriated after their recovery. 
McVicar was appointed MBE 
for his courage and leadership 
but rarely discussed tbe ordeal, 
apart from telling his friends 
and family that he could never 
face condensed milk again. 

His pregnant wife Nina, a as- 
ter in the Queen Alexandra's 
Royal Army Nursing Service, 
was told he was miss ing on the 
night the Clydebank blitz 
wreaked havoc close to tbeir 
home in Greenock. She re- 
ceived the news that he had sur- 
vived on Easter Day, and it later 
emerged that 200 people, half 
of those aboard Britannia , had 
survived. 

Only three months after the 
Britannia sinking, the next ves- 


sel he sailed on, the troopship 
• SS California, was bombed and 
sunk by torpedoes and gunfire 
in the Bay of Biscay. McVicar. 
a non-swimmer, again found 
hims elf jn the water, hut was 
rescued with most of his crew 
within hours. He took part in the 
1944 Normandy landings and put 
ashore a unit from the Green 
Howards on D-Day, finishing 
the war bringing home British 
prisoners of die Japanese. 

McVicar was bom at 
Southend, Mull of Kintyre. in 
1914, a son of the manse, the 
third in a family of five so os and 
a daughter, and was educated 
at Campbeltown Grammar 
School. He joined the mer- 
chant navy as a cadet aged 17. 

At the end of the Second 
World Whr. he resumed his 
lifelong career, with the (now 
long, defunct) Anchor Line, 
sailing all over the world from 
Yor khill Quay, Glasgow. His 
ship was trapped for weeks in 


the canal zone during the Suez 
Crisis of the 1950s. 

He became a senior captain 
of the Anchor Line and was 
master of its last passenger 
ship, the Elyria. He retired m 
1975 in lhe" age of new tech- 
nology. by which time he could 
pinpoint his position anywhere 
in the world to within 2 0 yards 
at the push of two buttons. 
However he spoke of having 
started his life at sea on an open 
bridge with no aides to naviga- 
tion apart from compass, sextant 
and charts. 


William “Mac’ McVkartfii^ 
TnxSt 


peacefully at his home m 
Ayrshire, a stone's throw from 
his beloved sea. 


Campbell Tbonuo 


William Mcl "tear. merchant sea- 
man: bom Southend, SluU cf 
Kin tyre 12 May 1914; married 
Nina Tawse ( three daughters/; 
died Troon, Ayrshire 9 August 
1997. 
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Hubert Lansley 


Hubert Lansle/s writing was ea- 
gerly looked for every month in 
tire late 1920s by the many 
thousands of intelligent beys 
(and a few girls) who were 
“hooked" on the Meccano hob- 
by. In his articles in Meccano 
Magazine he showed new ways 
of using all those gears and 
strips and other parts with half- 
inch-spaced holes, held together 
with small nuts and bolts, to 
build working cranes, steam 
lorries, windmills ... all driven 
(if pocket money allowed) by 
clockwork, steam, or even 
mains electricity. 

Frank Hornby, while working 
in the Liverpool office of a 
wholesale butcher, had invent- 
ed the principle of using inter- 
changeable modular parts to 
construct models and tews for 
his sons. He soon built the fa- 
mous Binns Road factory, in or- 
der to manufacture parts by the 
million; and even by 1920 he was 
spending an incredible £1,000 
for a front-page advertisement 
in the Daily Mail. 

Hubert was still a boy when 
his enthusiasm for Meccano 
inspired him to publish his own 


little magazine on the subject 
This came to tbe notice of El- 
lison Hawks, who had come 
back from the First World War 
to establish himself as a writer 
of non-fiction books for boys. 
Having answered a job vacan- 
cy advertHnent in the Liverpool 
Echo, Hawks became the august 
editor qf Meccano Magazine , 
while also in charge of the 
firm s advertising. 

In 1923, seeing Hubert Lans- 
ley’s knowledge and flair, he 
gave the 16-year-old a job as the 
expert writer in the main sub- 
ject of his magazine- After a tri- 
al period in the London office, 
not loo far from his Barnet 
home, he was summoned to 
work at the Liverpool head- 
quarters. To start with, he 
shared digs (paid for by the 
firm) with the capable Wi-L Mc- 
Cormick, formerly on the York- 
shire Post newspaper, and, who, 
years later, succeeded Hawks as 
MM editor. 

Hubert’s brief from Hawks 
was wonderful for a boy: with 
his own corner in the advertis- 

ccano mechanisms 


and models, with unlimited ac- 
cess to as many parts as he need- 
ed. He was to write for the 
magazine under the pen-name 
of “Spanner”, giving details of 
the models fie built, with 
photographic illustrations. 

Meccano was led forward by 
his original ideas and good 
writing, which his teenage read- 
ers enjoyed. They turned to his 
pages first, and only afterwards 
to Ellison Hawks’s general en- 
gineering articles. It would seem 
that Hawks deliberately kept the 
readers hungry for more from 
Hubert about actual Meccano 
model building. 

Rsrbaps it was just as well that 
Hawks was not a man to co- 
operate. There was already a de- 
partment in the factory which 
devised new models to dlustrate 
in the manuals enclosed with 
sets of parts, but Hubert Lans- 
ley was better able to explain 
principles and reasons. He 
opened up thousands of young 
minds. In 1925, Hornby paid for 
him to spend a week at the great 
Wembley exhibition. At other 
times, he conducted visitors 
round the works. In 1926, aged 


19, and then on the excellent 
wage of £5 a week, he married 
his fiancee, Violet Wright. 

When Norman Moyes (a 
friend) visited him ra 1989, he 
related how all the works and 
office staff were gwen a hotpot 
supper every year m a Liverpool 
restaurant: but the aloof Frank 
Hamby never attended And El- 
lison Hawks was dictatorial in 
his manner; he was adept at lift- 
ing existing information and 
rewriting it; his relations with 
Hornby were cooL Lansley, a 
humble genius, was supported 
in iris work for them by ms own 
enthusiasm for Meccano. Moyes 
was also told how George Jones, 
Meccano’s business manager, 
was known as “Felix the Cat" 
from his habit of wearing rub- 
ber shoes and standing behind 


employees silently, observing, 
befon 


tore moving on. 

But marketing was wisely 
orientated towards customer 
goodwill. Any boy who wrote in 
with a model-building prob- 
lem would receive a full reply 
from an expert, perhaps Lans- 
ley himself, in a friendly style. 

In 1930, still aged only 23, 


Lansley (surprisingly) left to set 
up his own Meccano shop in 
Muswell HM. with the firm’s 
help, and with his wife as as- 
sistant. Only five years later. 
Hawks also left Meccano: 
Hornby himself died in 1936. 

It was never the same after 
that Nickel-plated parts were 
replaced with red and green 
enamel, then there were gold- 
coloured eaamel parts and oth- 
ers in blue, criss-crossed with a 
pattern of gilt lines. With the 
Second World Wir, Meccano 
supplies were no longer avail- 
able; Lansley bad to close his 
shop. He made a second career 
first, in accountancy and legal 
work; then, in the 1993s, he man- 
aged a London employment 
agency, Phillips Stan Bureau, 
wrth success until be retired. 

In 1973 he found that Mec- 
cano enthusiasts were building 
belter models than ever, he be- 
came the first Life President of 
the Society of Advanced Mec- 
cano Constructors, and en- 
rolled as a member of the 
International Society of Mec- 
canomen, which has members 
in 25 countries world-wide. 


Meccano is still made, but 
Meccano Magazine ceased pub- 
lication in 1981. Its place has 
been taken by independent 
. journals, such as International 
Meccanoman and Constructor 
Quarterly, produced by the 
enthusiasts who were sparked 
off by Hubert Lansley all 
those years ago, and who now 
build computer-controlled and 
radio-controlled models of 
fascinating complexity. 

A surgeon in Israel uses 
Meccano for prototypes for 
new surgical tools. And Lans- 
ley himself made new friends 
only a year or so ago, when he 
brought bis model printing 
machine to the present-day 
Mecca of Meccano, Henley-on- 
Thames, and set it working at 
the annual exhibition there. 
Enthusiasts of all ages revere his 
memory. 

John Westwood 


Hubert Henry Lansley, journal- 
ise bom Bamet, Hertfordshire 
25 September 1907; married 
1926 Violet Wight < died 1993; 
two. sons, one daughter); died 
Colchester, Essex 7 August 1997. 





August 1930. Lansley joined the magazine in 
1323, aged 16. Seven years later he set up Ms own Meccano shop 


Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Bruce Bercsford, Elm di- 
rector, 57; Miss Ann Blyth, actress, 
69; The Right Rev Ronald Bowiby, 
former Bishop of Southwark. 71; Mfes 
Ann Chant, chief executive. Child 
Support Agency, 52; Sir Philip Dow- 
son. President, Royal Academy, 73; 
Mr George Galloway MP, 43; Lord 
Gillmore of Thamcsfield, former 
Head of the Diplomatic Service, 63; 
Miss Eydfe Gormc, singer, 65; Miss 
Katharine Hamnett, fashion design- 
er, 50; Mr Trevor McDonald, televi- 
sion news presenter, 58; Madonna, 
singer, 39; Sir Donald Maitland, 
former Chairman, Health Education 
Authority, 75; Mr Thomas Maschter, 
publisher, Jonathan Cape Children's 
Books, 64; Mr John Standing (Sir 
John Leon Bt), actor, 63; Professor 
William St Gair Symmexs, patholo- 
gist, 80; Sir Jack Weflings, former 
chairman, the 600 Group, 80; Mr 
Franz Wdser-Most, music director, 
the London Philharmonic, S1‘, Pro- 
fessor Brian Wb) edge, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of French Language and 
literature. London University, 93- 


composer, 54; Mr Robert De Niro, 
actor, 54; Mr David Doont, former 
chairman, Argos pic, 72; Sir Leonard 
Figg, former diplomat, 74; Mr Ted 
Hughes, Piet Laureate, 67; Mr John 
Humptnys, broadcaster, 54; Miss 
Elizabeth UeweDyn-Smith, Principal. 
St Hilda's College, Oxford, 63; Mr 
Seamus Madon MP, 61; Mr George 
Melly, jazz singer, 71; Mr Alan 
Minter, baser, 46; Sir Alan Munro, 
former ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
62; Sr Vidia Naipaul, novelist, 65; 
Miss Maureen O'Hara, actress, 76; 
Mr Hanrish Orr-Ewing, former chair- 
man, Rank Xerox, 73; Dr Ewan 
Page, farmer Vice-Chancellor. Read- 
ing University, 69; Mr Nelson Piquet, 
racing driver, 45; Mr Bany Sbeennan 
MR 57; Mr Richard Stott, former Ed- 
itor, Today, 54; Mr Anthony Valen- 
tine, actor, 58; Mrs Susan Williams, 
'fanner Lord-lieutenant of South 
Glamorgan, 82; Professor Michael 
Wise, geographer, 79; Sir Tony 
Wrigiey, Master; Corpus Chrfcti Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 66. 


veil, poet, 1678; George Herman 
“Babe" Ruth, baseball player, 1 948; 
Margaret Munnertyn Mitchell, au- 
thor of Gone With the Hind, 1949; 
Bela Lugosi (Bela Blasko), actor, 
1956; Elvis Aaron Presley, rock 
singer, 1977; Stewart Granger, 
(James Lablaioche Stewart), actor, 
1993. On this day. the Jesuits were 
expelled from Rome, 1773; tbe Fe- 
terloo Massacre took place at St Pe- 
ter’s Field, Manchester, 1819; the trial 
of Queen Caroline for adultery be- 
gan, 1820; tbe Tkte Gallery, London, 
was opened, 1897; Britain applied for 
membership of die EEC, 1961. lb- 
day is the Feast Day of St Anne l, St 
Arsactns and Sr Stephen of Hungary. 


TOMORROW: Births: John 111, 
King of Poland, 1629; Davy Crock- 
ett, frontiersman, 1786; Mae West, 
a c tres s , 1892. Deaths: Frederick II 
(tbe Great), king of Prussia, 1786; 
Honordde Balzac, novelist, 185(fc Ira 


TOMORROW: Mi lan Brindle, se- 
nior partner, Price WMerii ODte, 54; 
Mr Hu go Brunner. Lord-Lieutenant 
of Oxfordshire, 62; Mr Jim Courier, 
t^migplayiar. 27; Mr Robin Cousins, 
toe-skater, 40; Mr Edward Cowic, 


Anniversaries 
TODAY: Births Jean de La Bxuy&e, 
essayist and moralist, 1645; Jules 
Laforgue, poet and critic, 1860; 
Georgette Heyer, novelist, 1902; 
Wendell Meredith Stanley, bio- 
chemist, 1904. Deaths: Andrew Mar- 


1983; Wfelrer Richard 

Hitter's former deputy, 1987. On this 
dap CromwelTs army was victorious 
at the Battle of Preston, 1648; build- 
ing af tbe Wall between East and 
West Berlin began, 1961. Tomorrow 
is the Feast Day of St Clare of 
Montefelco, St Eusebius, pope, St 
Hyacinth, St Joan Delanoue, St Lib- 
erates of Capua, St Mamas and St 
Rock or 
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CJuutgfng of the Guard 
TOtl«ThcKi^T^R^ HmseAr* 
■ nflery mounts ihc Qwrtfls Life Guard ai 
Horse Guards, 1 lam. TOMORROW The 
gaw-sThxw Roval Horae ArtiBny moons 
[^Queen's Life Guard at Hone Guards. 
10am; Nijmegen Company. Grenadier 
Guards mourns the Queen s Guard, at 
gpfU pgHaw Palace, lUOam. band pro- 
vided bvibe Irish Guards, 


Cool! Soggy Rice Krispies on the beach 


The Day Off was never a problem. "And 
on the seventh day God rested.” But 
there’s nothing in the Bible about 
what happened in the summer when 
God ought to have gone to the coast 
But God doesn’t go away on holiday. 
This might explain why so many peo- 
ple find God while they’re away on 
theirs. 

There are certainly plenty who go 
looking. Figures released on Monday 
by the English Tourist Board show that 
nearly 22 million people visited the top 
124 cathedrals and churches in England 
in 1996. Two and a half million people 
visited Westminster Abbey; two and a 
quarter million visited York Minster. St 
Paul’s and Canterbury Cathedrals each 
attracted about two million - that's 
about the same number of visitors 
that Mecca gets during the Haj. Even 
discounting the bored French school 
parties, these are vast numbers of spir- 
itual tourists, many of them cramming 
their visits into tbe few short weeks of 
the summer holidays. 

I ought to have been aware of 
holiday religion sooner. After all, ibe 
paper! edit, the Church Times, carries 
a page of adverts each week from 
churches inviting holidaymakers to 
worship with them. There are reassur- 
ing details - “coffee in church hall 
after service", u vin d amide m parish 
hall” (this on the French Riviera), 
“easy parking", "WC". And there are 



Even in these secular times, 
holidays can be holy days. 
Paul Handley is impressed by 
evidence that holidaymakers 
have an unnsual openness 
to spiritual influences. 


visit to a church by the sea or a chapel 
in Tuscany can jolt people out of their 
spiritual (or unkpintual) niL 
Sometimes it is very different My old- 
er children have been attending a 
Scripture Union beach mission for the 
past fortnight In one service I went to, 
one team member was fed ketchup^ 
coated fish by somebody in a blindfold, 
and another had soggy Rice Krispies 
and toast crumbs poured over them 


77 “ PVJU 1 S.U uvci uiem. 

( Cool! That was the best bit!") Tiy that 
in your local church, and the letters of 


f . . . . ^»ed to attract the yearn- 
ing pilgrim: “St Luke’s is plain, yet with- 
al beautiful, in its calm severity"; 
“ ‘There is not a finer situation outside 
the Alps or among them more beauti- 
ful than this’ (Wordsworth)". Instead 
of frowning at newcomers who sit in 
the wrong pew and can't find their 
places in the service books, these 
churches recognise lhe strong needs 
which people turn up with. 

Holiday religion is a strange phe- 
nomenon. The clergy who work in re- 
sorts tell me that holidaymakers are 
much more open to spiritual influences 
than are ordinary churchgoers. As 
people’s lives - and indeed, holidays - 
became more frenetic, the longing for 
rest and peace is increasingly unsatis- 
fied. Partly because it is different, a 


complaint will be on the bishop's desk 
by first thing Monday mor ning 

Perhaps this is something the central 
chun* authorities ought to wake up to. 
Not the tomato ketchup on the chan- 
cel carpet, necessarily, but the existence 
of a parallel pattern of worship (for 
want of a better word). Tbe weight of 
the Church's teaching is placed on the 
need for regularity, doing your duty 
Sunday by Sunday", to use the vogue 
phrase. The Roman Catholic cate- 
chism states: “On Sundays and other 
holy days of obligation the faithful are 
bound to participate in the Mass." 
Where I first went to church, those of 
us who went to church only once on a 
Sunday had a question mark placed in 
our “commitment" tickbox. 

But most people in this country 
don i manage this sort of regular at- 
tendance, and who is to say that they 
should? Does it make vou better 


( though this, admittedly, is not the 
only purpose of church worship) if you 
get to church once a week rather than 
once a fortnight? And is once a fort- 
nigto realty any better than once in a 
while. The steady drip of regular, 
dutiful attendance sounds good; but 
there is a case to be made for splurge 
spirituality (there’s that ketchup 
agam), especially when so many peo- 
ple already practise it What you lose 
in famihanty you can gain in intensity. 

if ,S e answer to those who 
equate holiday religion with holiday 
romance - the critics who say that 
°°^y° u ' ve J^sed your holiday host 
goodbye (and Fin sure that's all Diana, 
Fnncess of Whies was doing) and 
helicoptered back to real life, you 
quickly lose the benefit of any insights 
fiamed and feel, perhaps, jvist a little 

a-P 131 not true. I heard this week 

bout a businessman who kept a post- 
carf of a Suffolk church by his desk: he 
said lhe memento of his visit helped to 
sustain him through the rest of the year. 

1 *] ear d, too, about a magazine editor 
whose betrothed went- to immense 

t their wedding in a 

Lake District church whieh had been 
Hxed m his mind since a childhood 
visit The influence of these intense- 
moments can be long-lasting. Even in 

W seem holidays 
can still be holy days. . 
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US rates could now decide the future of the bull run 
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Share spotlight 



Blue chips got themselves into 
a rare old tizzy with Footsie 
crashing 125.5 points, the 
biggest points fall since the 
black days of the crash nearly 
a decade ago. 

But shares have, of course, 
risen dramatically since the 
trauma of 1987. And in per- 
centage terms the slide was less 
than occurred during the crash 
and pales against plunges smee 
the horrific meltdown. In 
October five years ago Footsie 
slumped just over 4 per cent 
against 251 per cent yesterday. 

Futures action on both sides 
of the Atlantic did some dam- 
age. Worries about interest 
rates were another influence. 
Vague indications highly 
geared maverick hedge funds 
may be cutting their London 
positions were also unsettling. 

But the dramatic slide 
seemed to be more the snow- 
balling result of a series of 
unrelated and undramatic 
happenings and views than 


any single, identifiable factor. 
Trading was not heavy and 
there was no panicky selling. 

Blue chips went into retreat 
from the finst bell although ma- 
noeuvring ahead of the Foot- 
sie futures expiry allowed 
shares to more or less hold the 
line in early trading. Once the 
futures action was completed 
worries about New York sent 
Footsie steadily lower. 

When New York opened 
sharply down a relatively gentle 
slide steepened And it seemed 
to gather its own momentum. 
Even a modest transatlantic 
rally was brushed 

So the index closed at 
4,865.8 which, illustrating just 
.how strong blue chips have 
been, is the lowest for only 
three weeks. 

There is, of course, a press- 
ing desire in some quarters to 
get Footsie lower. Many be- 
lieve there is a need for a cor- 
rection and blue chips are 
hopelessly overvalued. 


MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

stock market reporter of the year 


A Friday afternoon in the 
holiday season with many mar- 
ket men, including experi- 
enced players, away from their 
offices presented an ideal en- 
vironment for what amounted 
to a rout in a vacuum. 

The stories going the rounds 
ranged from big sell pro- 
grammes with institutions al- 
legedly switching into second 
liners and talk a trig investment 
house was dumping stock 
ahead of a downbeat review of 
blue chips. 

There was, of course, some 
profit taking. 

Many market men con- 
fessed they were puzzled by a 
crash without reason or sub- 
stance. Said one: “It's some- 


thing of a mystery. Nothing has 
happened to spook the market 
Many feel a correction is nec- 
essary bat the nature aud 
speed of the fall is astonishing.” 

It will be interesting to see 
whether the market adopts a 
more resilient attitude on 
Monday. If further weakness 
occurs - and US interest rates 
could go up next week - then 
the great bull run could be 
over. 

Amid the mayhem second 
and third liner s kept their 
coot The FTSE 250 inde x 
edged ahead; so did the FTSE 
SmallCaps index. They were, 
however, not immune from the 
demoralising behaviour of 

their peers and finished below 


their best. Among supporting 
shares ending higher were 
GreenaOs, the hotels and pubs 
chain, 10-5p to 4875p. and 
Psion, the computer group, 15p 
to 3765p. 

Financials, which led the 
blue-chip charge, took a bat- 
tering. HSBC, ruffled by 
hig her Hong Kong interest 
rates and the biggest share fell 
since the Chinese took over, 
fell 1665p to 24675p. It alone 
accounted for 16 points of 
Footsie's falL 

Associated British Foods, 
oo talk it could lead a break-up 
bid for struggling Dalgety, lost 
3&5p to 49§3p and BShyB, as 
Sam Chisholm’s swan song 


On such a day blue chip 
flyers were few and far be- 
tween. National Grid, with a 
2.4 per cent advance to 256p, 
topp ed the pile. Significantly, 
BTR made further headway, up 
lp to 215p. 

Alliance & Leicester re- 


flected solid interim figjrcs and 

talk it is near to making an 
acquisition with an 8p Hft to 
620 .5p. 

Eidos, the computer games 
group, crashed 10Z5p to 
447.5P following a widening 
first-quarter loss and allega- 
tions regulators were investi- 
gating share dealings. 

Proving a day is a long time 

mibe market Graystooe, an en- 
gineer, said bid talks were off. 
On Thursday it issued a state- 
ment that the negotiations, 
started a month ago, were roo- 

tinuing. With the company 
adding that figures would not 
meet market hopes the shares 
more than halved to 39p- 

A warning from ABI 
Leisure, the caravan group, 
that a forecast two weeks ago 
of profits of £45m was wrong 
an d the group would suffer a 
loss, knocked the shares 27p to 
38p;PortmriiToaFottaTeswas 
smash ed 65p to 43Qp on a cau- 
tious trading statement. 


Taking Stock 


□ Metrotect, the chemical 
group, is keeping an eagle eye 
on its shares. Last month it 
said it was unable to explain 
a fafl which took its price 
from 35p to 2 95p. 

\festeniay it was again un- 
able to account for a decline 
from 29p to 255p and said 
trading was satisfactory and 
ahead rfbodgeL 

In the year to end-March 
the company produced profits 
of £926.000, up from 
£106,000. A few years ago it 
approached £3m. 

□ Celtic, the Glasgow foot- 
ball club selling more season 
tickets than any other clnb in 
Britain, scores with stockbro- 
ker Gmg Middleton. 

Analyst Nick Batram fore- 
casts profits of £5m followed 
by £6. 6m and thinks he is be- 
ing cautions. 

He does not expect a divi- 
dend. Hie shares held at 
£315. 
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Footsie sheds 2.5% as second-liners bounce bacK 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


Investors turned their backs 
on the stock market's high-fly- 
ing blue chip s hare s yesterday, 
subjecting the FTSE 100 index 
to its biggest one-day fan since 
the stock market crash of 1987. 

The damage was restricted to 
the top flight, however, as in- 
vestors poured money into the 
exchange rate-sensitive second- 
liners which are expected to 


benefit most from the recent 
easing in the strength of the 
pound. 

The 125 -5-point fall recorded 
by the FTSE 100 index of lead- 
ing shares was driven by a 
slump in the banking sector 
which has driven the market's 
rise so far this year and become 
the index’s most powerful force! 
So important have financial 
stocks become, that a 1665p fall 
in the price of HSBC account- 
ed for 16 points of the FTSE 


100’s fall by itself, Few dealers 
had an explanation for yester- 
day’s dramatic decline, after a 
week in which economic data in 
the UK and US were surpris- 
ingly benign. Fears of interest 
rate rises in America were put 
on hold by figures showing con- 
sumer prices growing at their 
slowest rate for 11 years. 

- The FTSE 250 index of 
stocks falling just outride the 
market's 100 largest, rose yes- 
terday by 83 points to 4698J2 as 


investors focused on better 
prospects for the country's ex- 
porters following a fall in the 
value of the pound and com- 
ments this week from the Bank 

of En gland s ugge sting further 
weakness is likely. 

Leading stocks were given a 
lead by Hong Kong's Hang 
Seng mdex, which fell 400 
points to 16,096.9 after three- 
month lending rates in the for- 
mer colony rose to 9 per cent, 
their highest since 1995. That hit 


HSBC, which has extensive 
shareholdings in the Hong 


Afternoon dealing was fur- 
ther depressed by weakness on 
TCdl Street, which was 122.6 
points lower within minutes of 
the opening bell in New York. 

The volatility of the FTSE 
100 index, which closed at 
4,865.8 yesterday, is certain to 
open up the debate about how 
good a yardstick of UK invest- 
ment sentiment it now is. 


Its fortunes and those of the 

rest of the UK's more than 2^00 

quoted companies have be- 
come increasingly divergent 
this year. 

Despite an 18.1 p er cent me 

in the value of the FTSE 100 

index since the beginning of the 

year, the FTSE 250 index has 
risen only 4.6 per cent Yester- 
day’s movements confirmed 
the belief of an increasing num- 
ber of investors that any re- 
maining value in the stock 


market is in the second-lmere 

and Small Cap 
which were afco 
the turmoil in the 
Smaller stocks, which mdude 

many manufacturing compa- 
nies' dependent on overaas 
end-markets, have benefited 
from the recent depreciation in 
the pound, which traded yes- 
terday at DMZ93, agamst a high 
last month of DM3.07. 

Some smaller companies’ 

likely to profit from the fall in 


tie pound rallied 

*71 - j tfrouD Bon- 
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cent devaluation over thel^t 
two years. 


Warning mars 


Chisholm’s exit 


from BSkyB 





Eidos 
shares 
hit by 
reports 


Cathy Newman 


Sam Chisholm yesterday drew 
a line under his reign at the head 
of BSkyB, the satellite giant, as 
he made his final presentation 
of the company's results. But his 
finale was marred by concerns 
over the company's future 
prospects. 

Tne City voted wilh its feet, 
sending Sky’s shares plummet- 
ing 7 per cent to 457p after Mr 
Chisholm warned the launch of 
digital television would knock 
profits. 

At what was at times an 
emotional presentation, Mr 
Chishobn repeatedly bemoaned 
the fact that illness had forced 
him to step down, but said it 
would have been “irresponsible" 
for him to cany on. Likening the 
launch of digital to moun- 
taineering. he said: "There is no 
point getting half-way up a 
mountain and saying ‘Look, I 
don't feel well'. I made the de- 
cision to go: it was the respon- 
sible thing for me to do." 

But his regret at having to 
leave was always evident, and he 
paid tribute to his colleagues at 
the satellite broadcaster. “I 
have been very proud and de- 
lighted to be part of it all" he 
said. “If it hadn’t been for my 
indifferent health I probably 
would have stayed on. I envy 
Mark Booth [his successor/ 
enormously in having the 



Pearson sells 
publishing 
unit for £57m 


Cathy Newman 


Maijorie Scardino, the chief ex- 
ecutive of media conglomerate 
Pearson, has delivered on one 
of her promises to weed out 
non-core businesses by selling 
part of its medical books divi- 
sion, which publishes Gray's 
Anatomy* in her Brat big disposal 
since arriving at the group in 
January. 

The deal promises to be the 
first of many as Ms Scardino 
embarks on a wide-ranging 
shake-up Pearson, the group 
which controls a diverse set of 
businesses from the Financial 
Times to leisure attractions 
such as Madame Tbssauds. 

Pearson indicated earlier this 
year that it would put its 50 per 
cent stake in Lazard Brothers, 
the merchant bank, up for sale. 
It is also planning to sell resid- 
ual stakes in BSkyB and SES, 
the Luxembourg-based Astra 
satellite owner. 

Pearson announced yesterday 
that it had sold Churchill Liv- 
ingstone, publisher of the med- 
ical textbook, to Har court 
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nology, written off at the time 
of the merger of BSB and Sky, 
but now reinstated. 

Stripping out these excep- 


tional items, underlying pre-tax 
profits came in at £292m, below 


Mark Booth: Poised to take 
over at the company 


charge to carry this thing for- 
ward." 

Mr Chisholm, who an- 
nounced in June that he and his 
deputy would step down at the 
end of the year, indicated that 
maintaining “spectacular" prof- 
its after the launch of digital 
would be unlikely- 

“If we took the launch of dig- 
ital and attendant costs and 
maintained profits, it would be 
spectacular." However, Mr 
Chisholm said, “It is our inten- 
tion to keep this company in 
rapid growth." 

City analysts pointed out that 
Sky's profits had been artificially 
inflated by a £l4m gain from 
Sky’s withdrawal from British 
Digital Broadcasting, and a 
£7.4m credit from satellite tech- 


profits came in at £292m, below 
most analysts’ expectations of 
around £305m. 

Followers of Sky were also 
disappointed that Mark Booth, 
the 40 year-old pretender to Mr 
Chisholm's crown and head of 
Rupert Murdoch’s Japanese 
satellite operation JSkyB, was 
not taking questions at the pre- 
sentation. 

Paul Richards, media analyst 
at Panmure Gordon, said it 
would have been helpful to get 
an idea of Mr Booth's thoughts 
and the future format of the 
board. 

Mr Richards said Sky's plans 
for the advent of digital were 
short on detail, ana that the 
company refused to give details 
of marketing costs for the 
launch of the service. “A lade of 
real news about digital com- 
bined with slightly under- 
whelming figures pushed the 
shares down," be said. 

Mr Chisholm's ambitions for 
the company, which he inher- 
ited when it was losing £14tn a 
week at the time of the merg- 
er with BSB. were undimmed. 









John Wglcock 

Shares in Eidos, the develop 
of smash-hit computer game 
“Tomb Raider", feu by nearly a 
fifth to 4475p yesterday fol- 
lowing press reports of an inves- 
’ ligation by City regulators into 
share dealings in the company. 

However, Charles Cornwall 
chair man of Eidos, insisted yes- 
terday that “neither the com- 
pany nor its advisers were aware 
of any investigation". 

Eidos armenneed a loss before 
tax of £4. 9m in the three months 
to the end of June this year* in 
line with mast forecasts. Mr 
Cornwall said the company was 
“still on target to make a profit 
in the year to March 1998." 

Mr 'Cornwall said the com- 
pany’s share price was vulner- 
able following the decision- by 


Coopers & Lybrand last vif k 
not to stand for re-electioreas 
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Sam Chisholm: Unhappy that illness has prevented him from continuing his role at BSkyB 


despite his imminent depar- 
ture. He said he was confident 


ture. He said he was confident 
that Sky, which is taken in one 
in four homes, had the poten- 


tial to reach 50 per cent of the 
market. 

Mr Chisholm denied that 
the resignation of the top two 
executives had been badly han- 
dled, saying that it was a "copy- 
book handover". However, 
there was no news on a fufl-time 
replacement for Mr Chance, 


who takes on a consultancy 
role after Christmas. 

Questioned on his involve- 
ment with the company after 
Christmas, Mr Chisholm said he 
would stay on the board in a 
non-executive role, but would 
probably “do a few days a week 
at the office". But he joked that 


be would still have a hands-on not always been “pleasant" but 
approach to Sky, adding: “Most it had always been “honest”, and 
of my advice comes unsolicited, that “lots of times" Sky bad 
anyway." been “criticised with justifica- 

He reserved his final words tioo. 
for the press, with whom he has Sky's share-price has been 

under siege since Mr Chisholm 
and Mr Chance announced 
they were to bow out. 


had a love-hate relationship 
over the years. He said that his 
dialogue with the press had 


not to stand for re-electioreas 
i Eidos’ auditors. They will be re- 
placed by KPMG. 

The chairman said Coopers 
had derided not to stand again 
because Eidos had failed to 
comply with several Cadbury 
Committee guidelines, which 
had now been rectified. “We tad 
some pretty tense moments 
with them, but choosing notto 
stand for re-election isverydif- 
ferent to resignation." he said. 

The company intends to ap- 
point some new non-executive 
directors “in the near future" in 
order to bring it more into fine 
with Cadbury. 

Eidos is the world's third, 
largest developer of computer 
games software and its “Tomb 
Raider" has sold Smflfion copies. 
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Flextech plans 
Jane Austen 


General for $92Jm (£57 5m). 
Churc hill Communications, the 
other element of Pearson’s 
medical publishing interests, is 
likely to be disposed of later. 

Churchill Livingstone, found- 
ed in 1812 and one of the old- 
est medical publishers in the 
world, publishes over 1,500 
books and CD -Roms, and 70 
journals for healthcare profes- 
sionals. It was acquired by Pear- 
son around 30 years ago, and 
has almost 200 staff. Its opera- 
tions are based in the US and 
the UK. 

Peter Warwick, chief execu- 
tive of Pearson Professional 
said: “Our ambition matches 
that of Pearson as a whole: to 
have strong positions in our cho- 
sen markets. Churchill Living- 
stone has a highly prestigious 
list, first-rate authors and ex- 
cellent, dedicated staff, but we 
believe our resources can be 
better deployed in focusing on 
a smaller number of publishing 
businesses." 

City analysts said that Pear- 
son had secured a fair price for 
the sale. 
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Enterprise Oil's Nelson platform (above) has been affected by disposal of the bomb 



centrepiece 


Cathy Newman 


John Wfilcock 


Enterprise Oil has discovered 
a Second World War bomb, 
dropped by a German Luft- 
waffe pilot, just nine feet from 
one of its main oil pipelines in 
the heart of the biggest oil pro- 
ducing area in the North Sea. 
It has been forced to employ 
private contractors to remove 
and blow up the 250kg bomb 
and will have to dose the 
pipeline for up to five days. 

The oil company angrily de- 
nied earlier press reports that 
the Royal Navy had advised it 
to dismantle part of the 
pipeline and detonate the bomb 
where it lay Enterprise also de- 
nied it was risking a large oil 

spOL 

Ron Davie, acting general 
manager of Enterprise Oil 
said: *fts soon as we discovered 
the bomb we approached the 


Bomb halts output 
in North Sea field 


from British Petroleum’s For- 
ties field Echo platform. The 
area is the biggest producer of 
oil hi the North Sea, and lies be- 
tween Aberdeen and Scantf- 


Royai Navy and a number of 
other organisations for advice. 
They never advised us to dis- 
mantle any of the pipeline, 
and said that exploding the 
bomb on the spot would be 
more dangerous than moving 
H.” 

The company also said that 
even though there was minhwni 
risk to the pipeline, it wonld be 
filled with water while the 
bomb was detonated, dispelling 
any risk of an oil spillage. 

A private contractor will 
move the bomb, which is lying 
in more than 100 metres of 
water and some 8 kilometres 


from its Nelson oO platform, 
using a remotely controlled 
submersible operated from a 
specially modified ship. “The 
Navy told us 100 metres down 
in cold water Is the safest place 
for the bomb," Mr Davie added. 

Enterprise said the 160,000 
barrel-a-day oilfield would be 
dosed for up to five days in an 
operation expected to take 
place in the next few weeks. Mr 
Davie insisted tbe Navy had ad- 
vised him the bomb repre- 
sented only a “minimal risk". 

Die bomb was detected dur- 
ing a routine annual survey of 
the pipeline, three kilometres 


anur ia. 

The company said it pre- 
sumed a trawler had dragged 
the bomb along the sea bed, 
since there was no seaweed on 
its casing. Many bombs were 
ditched in the sea during the 
Second World War by German 
bombers either aborting mis- 
sions or returning from unsuc- 
cessful attacks on cities. Many 
are encountered on the sea 
floor by companies laying cables 
and pipelines. Enterprise said. 

Tbe Nelson platform sup- 
plies crude as part of the For- 
ties network to Cruden Bay in 
Scotland. Enterprise said the 
operation will have no impact 
on crude supplies from other 
fields using die Forties system. 


Flextech, the cable and satellite 
television company, yesterday 
unveiled some of the pro- 
grammes it plans to screen in its 
new joint venture with the BBC 

The centrepiece will be a 
Jane Austen week before 
Christmas this year, aimed at 
marking Flextech as a heritage 
drama programmer. 

Flextech plans to provide 
three new pay-TV satellite 
channels by Christmas and to 
revamp its existing UK Gold 
•channel offering classic comedy 
such as Only Fools and Horses 
from the BBC archives. 

The collection of Jane 
Austen fi l ms and dramas wfll be 
shown on its new Arena chan- 
nel. Arena will also broadcast 
“Dennis PbtternStyJe drama", 
according to insiders. A style 
channel will feature lifestyle 
programming like The Antiques 
Roadshow, and the Horizons 
channel will include documen- 
taries by names such as David 


£9m into the channel over the 
last two years. - - 

Mr Luard added that Flex- - 
tech may sell its 30 per cent 
stake in EBN. Dow Jones, the 
American media group which 
owns the Wall Street Journal#.' 
EBhTs majority shareholder. 
Reports that EBN and Asia 
Business News, also owned by 
Dow Jones, would merge with 
CNBC have heightened uncer- 
tainty over Flextech’s future 


Attenborough. 

The new UK 
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The new UK Gold will al so 
begm transmission by the end 
X ear ’ AN four channels 
win be shown on analogue cable’ 
and satellite until the launch of 
digital television next year. 

Flextech signed the £200m 
deal with the BBC earlier this 
year, promising to create up to 
eight pay-TV channels to be 
broatfcast on analogue and dig- 
ital television. Four of these wfll 
not new launch until next year. 

Under the deal. Flextech put 
and up to 
£188m of debt, m return for get- 
ting open access to the BBC’s 
er, fo e programme library. 

As he announced results for 
the sve months to the end of 

June, Roger Luard, Flextech's 

group chief executive, said the 
company would save £4m in a 
year by deciding not to invest 
any further in European 
Business News, the business 
channel Flextech has poured 


Roger Luard: Will save £4m 
by not investing in EBN 


involvement with EBN. .» 

Flextech reported a pre-’ 
exceptional loss off 1.7m in the 
first halt -animprbvemect bn- 
the £7 .8m loss before excep-. 
tionals it made in tbe same' 
period last year. ' : 

Mr Luard .said he Was 
“confident” Flextech was now 
well-placed for the rapid evo- 
lution of the television industry, 
m the coming months and yeirs.' 

Exceptional charges for the 
srx months to the end of June 
related to the £I.6in reposi-. 
dotting of the Family Chann el 
as Challenge TV and the £ 5 m L. 
launch of the gewprogf airm~ mg ? fPi 
strand, ‘Trouble, aimed at 10-24 
years; : - ‘ . ; 

However, these charges were 


firom the disposal of Flextecfa’s 
23 per cent stake in HOT 

Entertainment. 
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A salutary lesson in undergraduate economics 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


■'What Government 
^changes look like 
encouraging is a 
farther shift away from 
.arts courses to much 
more vocational 
degrees.... That will 
j^jease employers who 
have long argued that 
making education 
more relevant to the 
world of work would 
make the biggest 
singe contribution 
to Britain’s 
competitiveness’ 


is IS and lives across the road. 
S" s “ reke “d he and his parents, 
country «?*°f otliemmuiid the 

Milcs«ick£t h d | fBcul1 choice Should 
hi?” ! 2? to h,s P lans aad take a year off 

ioSi°Z & J°,£ niVCrsity or shou| 5 he 

gu a place ihis autumn? The financial 

I ,ar S e - Governments 

ccKion to scrap maintenance grants and 

could fees froin next year 

aeo«Snh h v h A haS en,shcd his three-year 
Lh hfh d economics degree. That is 
ab r. u t what he will earn during his 
yeoroff working at one or the big high street 

If it is any consolation, bis financial posi- 
uon is not as bad as it could be. Miles lives 
“ a nice area (how could it be otherwise?) 
and bis parents, it would be fair to say. arc 
comfortably off. If Mil es came from a 
poorer family, he could, paradoxically, end 
up With a loan of more than £12,000 to repay 
after college because of the way the new for- 
mula will work. 

. ^^ind the dilemma facing Miles and 
thousands of school leavers like him, there 
lies, of course, a bigger question. Everyone 
accepts that there is a funding crisis in higher 
education. But do you solve it by shifting 
more of the burden on to parents and 
studentsand what will the long-lenn effects 
be on the economy? 

There arc broadly two schools of thought. 


One says that higher education ought to 
remain free. It encourages more people into 
the system, thereby producing a better- 
educated, more skilled workforce which can 
only benefit wider society and lead to 
greater economic prosperity. What's more, 
the cost of providing free university educa- 
tion is more than covered by the higher taxes 
university-educated people pay. Start charg- 
ing fees and you will get fewer applicants. 

The other school of thought says this is 
baloney. Free higher education is just a 
middle-dass subsidy and one paid for, 
moreover, out of the taxes of the less well- 
off. Since graduates can earn 20 per cent 
more than non graduates for doing the 
same job, surely it is right that they should 
make some' contribution. After all. rights 
always come attached to responsibilities. 
Nor is there is any evidence that making 
students pay their way deters them from 
entering college. Look at the United States 
and Canada, or the tiger economies of the ; 
Pacific Rim. or even Australia and Italy for . 
that matter. All of them charge for higher ' 
education and all of them have higher par- 
ticipation rates than Britain. In Canada, for 
instance, the figure is 44 per cent. Here, it 
is 33 per cent. 

1 am with David Blunkctt on this one. The 
Education Secretary is adamant that the 
changes will not lead to a decline in under- 
graduate numbers and history suggests be 
is probably right. In the early 1960s one in 


twenty young people entered higher 
education. Now the figure is one in three, 
even though government funding has 
declined, in real terms, by £4bn a year. Over 
the last decade, public funding per student 
has fallen by 25 per cent. 

1 am less persuaded, however, by Mr 
Blunkett's assurance Lhat his funding rev- 
olution will encourage the less well-off to 
continue into higher education. The explo- 
sive growth in higher education in the last 
30 years has sucked in better off students 
at twice the rate of students from socio- 
economic groups D and E. Saddling the less 
well off with even bigger debts at the end 
of their degree courses seems an odd way 
of encouraging more students from poorer 
backgrounds. 

What the Government’s changes do 
look like encouraging, however, is a further 
shift away from arts courses to much more 
vocational degrees. Goodbye BA in Anglo- 
Saxon History, hello Diploma in Internet 
Studies. It is surely not a coincidence that 
die biggest increases in vacancies this year 
are for courses such as business studies and 
engineering. That will surely please employ- 
ers who have long argued that improving the ■ 
education system and making it more rele- { 
vanl to the world of work would make the 
biggest single contribution to Britain's 
competitiveness. 

All a bit depressing really: who wants to 
live in a world dominated by computer nerds 
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Footsie was the biggest since Black Monday 
in 1987. Not, of course, in percentage terms* 
because the Index has more than doubled 
since then. Anything less than a 100 point 
retreat is regarded with indifference these 
days. The other notable aspect about yes- 
ierdav's market gyrations was h ow the sec- 
ond liners that make up the FTSE-250 actu- 
ally rallied as the Footsie headed south. 
Perhaps this is not surprising since the 250 
contains many of the engineers and 
exporters who have begun to benefit from 
sterling's depreciation at last. 

Nevertheless, investors have been warned. 
The survey this week of investment inten- 
tions by Merrill Lynch dearly showed an 
increasing number of institutions baling 
out of equities and into cash and gilts. They 
are sceptical about the ability of central 
banks on either ride of the Atlantic to keep 
interest rates down and worried about the 
loll that slowing economic growth will take 
on equity markets. 

Both the Dow and the Footsie have 
retreated since breaking through the magic 
8,000 and 5,000 levels respectively. It will 
require substantially bigger falls than yes- 


following the lead ox ine proicsoiuu^ — 
moving out of equities. 

O n the rare occasions that I have used the 
National Rail Enquiiy Service I have 
found it to be efficiency and politeness per- 
sonified. Apparently that has not been the 
experience of much of the rest of the coun- 
try; Acco rding to the Rail Regulator John 
Swift, 20 per cent of enquiries go unanswered 
and, when callers do get through, they are 
directed as often as not to services which do 
uot exist and stations which are not open. 
That’s private enterprise for you. Even so it 
is a big improvement on the figures for April 
when rarely half of all calls were being an- 
swered. Mr Swift has now come up with a 
sliding scale of fines which, by my calcula- 
tion, will land the privatised train operators 
with a biD of £6m a month if their perfor- 
mance slips back to its level in the Spring. 
Even this is peanuts, of course, compared 
with the £8bn of subsidies the industry is re- 
ceiving - enough to pay the NRES's fines 
for the next 100 years, in fact 


♦ Alliance plans 
acquisitions or 
share buy-backs 
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Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 

Alliance & Leicester, the former 
building society that floated as 
a bank m April, said it was on 
the lookout for acquisitions but 


bwttack shares if it failed to 
fintranything to buy at a sensi- 
ble price. Maiden interim 
figures yesterday showed it is 
awash with surplus funds. 

Passing its first test since 
joining the stock market, A&L 
beat market forecasts with first- 
half profits before tax of £ 178m. 
That represented a fall of 3 per 
cent on last year’s £192m, but 
included a £28m one-off hit for 
the' costs of conversion and 
flotation. 

Pieter White, chief executive, 
said the results provided a firm 
base for the rest of the year, but 
he warned that strong compe- 
tition in the personal financial 
services market was likely to 
intensify. 

He added that the level at 
wbfch interest rates peaked in 
ihAurent cycle would be cni- 
cialvn determining how strong 
lhe--current recovery in the 
housing market became. 

While the group confirmed it 
would prefer to invest its extra 
cash in acquisitions or organic 
growth, it ruled out a purchase 
overseas. Last week rival Wool- 


wich said it foresaw problems 
making well-priced acquisitions 
in the UK and was considering 
“cherry-picking" in France, 
where valuations are lower. 

Richard Pym, finance 
director, said the rationale 


be to acquire an expanded cus- 
tomer base into which it could 
push its existing products or a 
company that would expand 
its fledging interests in products 
such as unit trusts and life 
assurance. 

Alliance & Leicester has 
focused on growing its un- 
secured lending business, which 
it believes is of better quality 
than those of its peers, and it 
would be keen to push that 
product through a broader 
customer base. During the half 
year, outstanding unsecured 
loans grew to £].03bn from 
£833m, Gross advances during 
the half of £464m represented 
a market share of 14.1 per 
cent 

Mr Pym refused to commit 
himself to a timetable for any 
share buy-back should those 
sorts of acquisitions not be 
possible, but he admitted that, 
with a capital ratio of almost 
twice the industry average, 
A&L was under some pressure 
to take some action. 

Tier 1 capital, which is a 
measure of a bank’s core capital 


compared to its total assets, 
stands at around 14 per cent at 
A&L, compared with an in- 
dustry average of about 8 per 
cent and as low as 6.5 per cent 
in some cases. An acquisition 
would be one way of reducing 


back to shareholders through a 
special dividend or share buy- 
back is another. 

Continued diversification in- 
creased profits from outride 
A&Ls core mortgages and sav- 
ings business to 38 per cent of 
the totaL That was in spite of 
an increase in gross mortgage 
advances, which rose 53 per cent 
to £ 1.422m in the six months to 
June, giving A&L a 4.5 per cent 
market share. 

Profits were given a boost by 
a reduction in the ratio of costs 
to income, which slipped from 
63.9 per cent to 61.6 per cent. 
Including the cost of conversion, 
earnings per share were 19.4 per 
cent (20.6p), representing a 
post-tax return on capital of 17.4 
per cent 

The shares dosed 8p higher 
on the day at 620 Jp, against the 
trend of the market and the rest 
of the banking sector, as ana- 
lysts focused on the potential for 
continued cost-cutting and 
cross-selling of products. The 
dividend was raised 18 per cent 
to 6.4p, around a third of the ex- 
pected payout for the full year. 
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Possible 
rate rise 
boosts 
the mark 

CEffiorri German 

The seasonal lull has descended 
on Europe, with few discernible 
events to move markets or 
sentiment in the past week. 

The City dismissed media 
reports that President Jacques 
Chirac and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl would use the possibility 
of persuading the UK to join 
EMU in the first wave as an ex- 
cuse to delay the starting date, 
according to Martin Brooks at 
Goldman Sachs. 

The other main talking point 
remains the possibility of a rise 
in German interest rates at the 
weekly repo lender on Tuesday 
or after the Bundesbank's next 
council meeting on Thursday. 

On purely domestic grounds 
a rise in German rates could 
soon be justified as the recent 
export-led recovery broadens 
into an upturn in Investment, 
with the possibility of a consu- 
mer boom when consumer tax- 
es are cut next year, according 
to Philip Cbitty at ABN Amro. 
But it would put heavy pressure 
on France and Italy to follow 
suit and neither needs a rise in 
rates on domestic grounds. 
Avinash Persaud, currency 
expert at JP Morgan thinks a 
rise in German rates is not yet 
justified. 

Fortunately, even the possi- 
bility of a rise in German rates 
has helped to achieved the de- 
sired effect of strengthening the 
mark against the dollar. 


NIE steps up battle with Ofreg 


rage! Cope movel 

City Correspondent direct 
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Northern Ireland Electricity and p 
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move by Douglas McIIdoon. the 
director general of Ofreg, to 
overrule the MMC’s report 
and press ahead with licence 
changes that would lead to big- 
ger price cuts. 

Northern Ireland’s decision 
to go to the court is also un- 
precedented and will act as a 
test case on whether the MMC 
is the final arbitrator in disputes 
between privatised utilities and 
their regulators. 

NIE said yesterday: “The 
director general referred the 
matter of NlE’s price controls 
to the MMC for resolution and 
the MMC rejected his original 
proposals. The MMC’s con- 
clusions were quite specific - ad- 
dressing both public interest 
issues and the needs of the com- 


pany to go forward. NIE be- 
lieves that the director general 
has no right to disregard these 
conclusions." 

The matter win go before the 
High Court in Belfast by the end 
of next month. It is likely to be 
six to eight weeks before a rul- 
ing is made and if the matter 
goes to appeal it could push the 
final outcome into next year. 

Under proposals made by Mr 
McIIdoon, the revenue capa- 
bility of Northern Ireland Elec- 
tricity would have been reduced 
by £ 36 . 5 m over the next five 
years. The company com- 
plained that this would hamper 
its ability to invest in the net- 
work ana extend it to more re- 
mote parts of the province. 
Electricity bills are high m 

Interest Rates. * UH7 


Northern Ireland but NIE 
blames this on the high cost of 
generation. 

The company said yester- 
day: “If you're going to have a 
system of arbitration in which 
the MMC acts as the referee 
then the referee’s decision 
should be final." It said tbe di- 
rector general’s challenge to the 
integrity of the MMC process j 
“is inherently very damaging to 1 
the prospects of an orderly sys- | 
tem of regulation". 

The regulator had no further 
comment yesterday, saying Mr 
McIIdoon was on leave. The 
MMC also declined to com- 
ment 

Northern Ireland Electricity's 
shares dosed 8Jp higher at 
444_5p. 


Sears break-up under 
way with £9m sale 


Nigel Cope 

Sears, the troubled retail con- 
glomerate, made Its first move 
in the expected break-up of its 
shoe business yesterday when 
it sold 65 department store 
concessions to American Group 
Nine West. 

Nine West’s Shoe Studio 
Group, is paying £9zn for net 
assets of film. The deal will 
protect 800 jobs in the 65 
largest concessions which will 
be transferred to Nine West at 
tbe end of this month. 

Discussions are continuing to 
sefl tbe remaining 150 conces- 
sions. Bat if Sears cannot find 
a buyer it will dose the rest at 


tbe end of January 1998 with 
the loss or 950 jobs. 

Nine West is one of America's 
largest footwear retailers. It al- 
ready owns fashion shoe group 
Pied a Terre in tbe UK. 

The sale of the concessions 
business is the first disposal 
since company doctor David 
James moved into Sears' trou- 
bled British Shoe Corporation 
subsidiary in the spring. He is 
finalising the group’s business 
plan to present to the Sears 
board in tbe autumn. 

Though Sears says it is keep- 
ing its options open. City ana- 
lysts expect formats like Shoe 
Express, Shoe City, Dolcis and 
Cable & Co to be sold. 
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IN BRIEF 

Arnault trades Guinness for Grand Met 

Bernard Arnault, the combative Frenchmen, has sold 10 million 
more shares in Guinness, raising £58-5m to fund another stock 
market assault on Grand Metropolitan in his protracted campaign 
to scupper the £23bn merger between the two UK drinks com- 
panies. LVMH, Mr Arnaults French luxury goods group, has re- 
duced his stake in Guinness to 1 1.47 per cent and holds 11.1 per 
cent of Grand Met 

Halifax lifts mortgage rate 

Halifax, the UK's largest lender, is increasing its mortgage rate 
tty 025 per cent to 8.45 per cent in the wake of the latest quar- 
ter-point rise in base rates to 7 per cent Tbe new rate will apply 
with immediate effect for new borrowers and from 1 September 
for existing customers. Nationwide Building Society has also lift- 
ed its mortgage rate from September to 8.1 per cent from 7.85 
per cent. 

ABI Leisure hit by strong pound 

ABI Leisure, the caravan manufacturer, issued its second prof- 
its warning in as many weeks and parted company with chief ex- 
ecutive David Carrick. ABI expects to show a small loss for the 
year to August due to the strength of sterling. It blamed a breach 
of internal controls which led to inadequate hedging of its cur- 
rency exposure and the retention of excess currency balances. The 
shares slumped 27p to 38p. 

Ellis and Donaldsons discuss merger 

Richard Ellis and Donaldsons, the property consultants, have con- 
firmed they are in talks that may lead to a merger. The combined 
group would have a turnover of nearly £50in and employ more 
than 800. 

Graystone takeover talks terminated 

Graystone, tbe engineer, said discussions regarding a possible 
takeover offer for the company had been terminated, just 24 bourn 
after announcing that talks were continuing. It said negotiations 
for the sale of the group's engineering companies were contin- 
uing. The group also said it expected pre-tax profits for the year 
to June to be materially below market expectations. Tbe shares 
tumbled 42p to 39.5p. 

General Cable losses double 

General Cable, die telecommunications and cable TV group, an- 
nounced losses for the six months to June doubled to £25.7m. 
Sir Anthony Cleaver, chairman, said the overall progress achieved 
in the first half “has been good in the face of a number of sig- 
nificant challenges". 

The number of residential telephone lines connected increased 
by 27 per cent to 187,700, while business exchange lines connected 
rose tty 53 per cent to 40.900. The number of cable television cus- 
tomers increased tty 25 per cent to 156,000. However the net chum 
rate, the number of people deserting the group, jumped from 
23 to 37 per cent. 

Fortmeirion warns of slow progress 

Shares in Portmeirion Potteries fell 65p to 430p after it warned 
that trading for the second half of 1997 woula be difficult and 
profits for the year as a whole were likely to show little progress 
over 1996. Pre-tax profits for the six months to June rose 9 per 
cent to £2. 745m thanks to strong US sales but this was primarily 
due to a one-off celebration for the 25th anniversary of the group’s 
premier pattern. Botanic Garden. UK sales fell and the strength 
of sterling constrained export sales. 

Bunzl poised for £55m acquisition 

BunzJ. the paper and plastics group, is poised to buy Unisource's 
grocery supply businesses for a cash consideration of around $88m 
(£55m). Tne business is involved in the distribution and supply 
of disposable products to supermarkets and has annual sales of 
more than $300m but made an operating loss of 52.9m in the 
nine months to June. Bunzl will finance the acquisition from its 
own resources and the deal should be completed tty the end of 
September. 
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Pick your team to take you ^ 
^ to the World Cup Finals - * 


^ THE INIffiPENDENT 


im ,EPEM>E ST ON StW° AY 


W ith the new league season now underway, a vast 
array of footballing talent is on parade for the 
first time. . .... 

Arsenal and Chelsea have been the busiest dubs m the over- 
seas market, with Marc Ovcrmars the most expensive re- 
cruit The two London clubs can be expected, amount a 
strong challenge. Liverpool and Newcastle United will also 

be fitting for the title. . , . 

However, Alex Ferguson’s men will again be the team to 
beat With the signings of Teddy Shenngham and Ceuo Su- 
va from Brazil they are again the bookmakers favourites 

to win the title. B1P1 . . . . . . 

Can yon keep up with the changes? The Independent and 
Independent on Sunday are giving you the chance. With 
a budget of £40 million, can you come up witii a team to 
top them all in the Premiership this season? 


HOW TO ENTER. 


Firstly you will need to pick your team formatKJfl, of 
course there’s your goalkeeper plus you have a choice 
of four formations for the others in your team. 


FORMATION A. 4-4-2 

4 Defenders, 4 Midfielders, 


2 Strikers 


FORMATION B. 4-3-3 

4 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, 


3 Strikers 


FORMATION C. 5-3-2 

5 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, 


2 Strikers 


FORMATION D. 3-52 

3 Defenders, 5 Midfielders, 


2 Strikers 


Once you have chosen your formation and te am na me 
pick your team of 11 players and 1 manager firon^the 
list below. Players can only play in the positions that they 
are listed under and their total value must not go over 
£40million. Having made a note of your team dial our 
registration hotline. Please try to use a tone telephone 
- one which makes tone noises when you diaL although 
pulse telephones can be used to register your team. 



Register today, cat- 

UK 0930 - 525-260 (m») 
U K 0930 - 525 - 259 (paW 


LrK cal* *"£Sl5d»di* VAT * 43 ^ 


jjsseB 
old roi 


HOW TO SCORE 

player scores 

dean sheet 


winning 


successful assist 

(^3^^ yeBow carl 


. . I four pomts. 

Every time; one of your > defender every 

There are four 'Sa player scores the 

time their team one goal difference in the 

winning goal t.e.. if we re ; is a 8 , for ^cwinniQg 

scoreline, the player sco 


winning goal t.e.: if there : « a for wimiujg 

scoreline, theplayersoonng addition *>«**-. 

team is awarded Assist, aoass 


be awarded one point. 


THE ULTIMATE PRIZE 


If a Player is given a Yellow Card diey lose 1 
a ntarafcwUn? Red Card they lose 3 pomts. Own goals, ; 
eitherscored or conceded, do not count 


home internationals at Wembley. 


highest scoring 


pair of tickets to one of England 


The premiership Manager that vou choose will be award- 
JfSSSttthSr reSe teari wins, 1 point «s award-; 
ed if they draw and no points are given if they lose. . < 


U too tronkJ like W know 


more abtHi i Mnlipj 1 lanw ul ta*W* pruJoet- r*r=* «a nM- ** l*» 


Independent Fantasy Football 


CODE PLAYER 


TEAM VALUE 
(fin) 


CODE PLAYER 


TEAM VALUE 
(fin) 


CODE PLAYER 


TEAM VALUE 
(fin) 


CODE PLAYER 


GOALKEEPERS 


Seaman 

Lukic 

Manninger 

Bosnich 

Oakes 

Watson 

Lesse 

Flowers 

Filan 

Branagan 

De Goev 

Grodas 

Ogrizovic 

Hedman 

Nash 

Day 

Poom 

Houit 

Southall 

Gerrard 

Martyn 

Beeney 

Keller 

Poole 

James 

Warner 


Scbmeichei Man 
Van Der Gouw Man 


Given 

Hislop 

Pressman 

Taylor 

Beasanl 

Walker 

Bardseo 

MikJosko 

Sullivan 


DEFENDERS 


400 Dixon 

403 Upson 

404 Petit 

405 Grimendi 

406 Winterburn 

407 Bould 

408 Adams 

409 Keown 
430 Staunton 

433 Southgate 

434 Ehiogu 

435 Nelson 

436 Wright 

437 Scimeca 

438 Grayson 

439 Moses 

440 Appleby 

443 Thompson 

444 Krizan 

445 Berg 

446 Le Saux 

447 Coleman 

448 Hendry 

449 Kenna 

450 Henchoz 

453 Valery 

454 Andersson 


Cox 

Elliot 

Fairclough 

Taggart 

Bergsson 

Dubeny 

Petrescu 

Lambourde 

Leboeuf 

Sinclair 

Daish 

Shaw 

Burrows 

Haworth 

Edworthy 

Gordon 

Muscat 

Thule 

Linighan 

Roberts 

Hreidresson 

Stimac 

C Powell 

Laursen 

Eranio 

Phelan 

Short 

Watson 

Unsworth 

Hinchcliffe 

Bilic 

Kelly 

Wetherall 

Molenaar 

Dorigo 

Robertson 

Walsh 

Whitlow 

Elliott 

Waits 

Wright 

Ruddock 

Harkness 

Kvanne 

Bjornebye 

Matteo 
McAteer 
G Neville 
P Neville 
Irwin 
Pallister 
May 
Johnsen 
Silva 
Albert 
Howey 
Peacock 
Barton 
Beresford 
Blondeau 
Nolan 
Atherton 
Walker 
Stefanovic 
Newsome 
Monkou 
Dodd 
; Benali 
i Van Gobbel 


Bol 

Bol 

Bol 

Bol 

Bol 

Chel 

Che 

Che 

Che 

Che 

Cov 

Cov 

Cov 

Cov 

CP 

CP 

CP 

CP 

CP 

CP 

CP 

Der 

Der 

Der 

Der 

Eve 

Eve 

Eve 

Eve 

Eve 

Eve 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lei 

Lei 

Lei 

Lei 

Liv 

Liv 

Liv 

Liv 

Liv 

Liv 

Liv 

Man 

Man 

Man 

Man 

Man 

Man 

Man 

New 

New 

New 

New 

New 

sw 

sw 

sw 

sw 

sw 

sw 

Sou 

Sou 

Son 

Sou 


560 Lundekyam .. 
563 "Scales 
'564 Campbell 

565 Calderwood 

566 Austin 

567 Edinburgh 

568 Carr 

569 Mabbutt 

570 Dicks 

573 Rieper • 

574 Hall 

575 Potts 

576 Ferdinand 

577 Impey 

578 ‘Turner 
57? Perry - 
580 -Cunningham 
5S3 Thatcher 

584 McAllister 

585 Kimble 


Sou 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
WH 
WH 
. WH 
v WH 
: WH 
' WH 
WH 
* Wim 
Wim 
Wim 
- Wim 
... Wim 


MIDFIELD 


.600 

603 

605 

606 
607 
608. 
609- 
630 

633 - 

634 
635'- 

. ‘636 
/ ; 637’ 
,f -638':. 
<-j 639 
640 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

653 

654 

655 

656 
' .657 

658 

659 

660 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 


Platt ; :Axs 

Parlour Ars 

Vieira v Ars 

Overmars .vArs 

M Rodriguez -rArs 
Taylor ';’AV 

Townsend '.AV 

Draper : -)iAV 

Marcelle- ,.;..Bar 

Bullock ; : Bar 

Redfeam Bar 

Eaden ’ 

Tinkler ^■Bar..- 

Donis 
Wilcox 


McKinlay 'jBlf;- 

Sherwood.. - 
FlitcfofC tt.Bla 
Frahdsen " Bol 

Thompson Bol 

Pollock Bol 

Sellars Bol 

GuUitt v* Che 

Di Matieo Che 

Wise Che 

Newton Che 

P Hughes Che 

Babeyaro Che 

Telfer Cov 

Richardson Cov 

McAllister Cov 

Salako Cov 

Johansen Coy 

Simp&OEf - • Der 

Asanovic Der 

D Powell Der 


Van .Der Lean.. Der. 


Dailly ■; 
Hunt . 
Parkinson 
Grant ' \ 
Farrelly ... 
Stuart 
Speed ' 
Bowyer 
Wallace 


2.5 
■; 2.4 
/•. 4.5 
6.0 

2.0 

‘ 1.9 • 

. 3.2 

2.0 

• 

/ ;is 5 : 

•r 

-■ 

1 

3.4 

3.0 

1.5 ‘ 
2.8 
1.2 s ‘ 

■ -1.5 

4.4 

5.0 

3.7 

2.4 

1.0 

3.0 

1.8 
2.4 
3.0 

■2.4 
. 2.0 
1.2 

3.0 

1.2 

1.6 
1.2 

2.0 
1.8 
2.2 

■ " 2.0 

• 2.5 

2.7 
3.0 

1.8 


679 Sharpe 

680 Ribeiro 

683 Haaland 

684 Parker 

685 Taylor 

686 Izzett 

687 Lennon 

688 Guppy 

689 Barnes 

690 Redknapp 

693 McManaman 

694 Thomas 

695 Leonhardsen 

696 Giggs 

697 Beckham 

698 Keane 

699 Butt 

700 Poborski 

703 Lee 

704 Batty 

705 Gillespie 

706 Beardsley 

707 Ketsbara 

708 Blinker 

709 Hyde 

730 Whirtingham 
733 Carbone 
. 734 Magilton 
735 Slater 
..'736 Oakley 
1737 Anderton 
•738 Fox 
- 739 Howells 
?740 Ginola 
V-743 Sinton 
.:"i'744 Nielsen 
■ 745 . Williamson 
v 746 ; Hughes 

747 Moucur 

748 Bishop 

749 . Berkovic 
750" Lomas 

• 753 ! Jones 

754 Earle 

755 Ardley 

756 Fear 

757 Hughes 


TEAM 

VALUE 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 


(fin) 





3.5 

845 

Whelan 

Cov 

Lee 

1.5 

846 

Huckerbv 

Cov 

Lee 

2.5 

847 

Soltvedt 

Cov 

Lei 

2.5 

848 

Lightbourne 

Cov 

Lei 

1.6 

849 

Dver 


Lei 

2.1 

850 

Freedman 

Crv 

Lei 

3.2 

853 

Ndah 

Cry 

Lei 

Liv 

1.7 

3.0 

S54 

855 

Shipperley 

Ward 

Cry 

Der 

Liv 

5.2 

856 

Slurridge 

Der 

Liv 

• 5.9 

857 

Wanchope 

Der 

Liv ‘ 

3.0 

85S 

Ferguson 

Eve 

Liv 

4.0 

859 

Barmby 

Eve 

Man 

7.4 

860 

Deane 

Lee 

Man 

7.0 

863 

Lilley 

Lee 

Man 

7.0 

864 

Hasslebank 

Lee 

Man 

7.0 

865 

Claridge 

Lei 

Man 

3.5 

866 

Heskey 

Lei 

New 

3.6 

867 

Fowler 

Liv 

New 

3.8 

868 

Berger 

Liv 

New 

2.5 

869 

Owen 

Liv 

New 

2.0 

870 

Scboles 

Man 

New 

2.0 

873 

Cole 

Man 

SW 

2.5 

874 

Solskjaer 

Man 

SW 

1.8 

875 

Sheringham 

Man 

sw 

1.7 

876 

Nevland 

Man 

sw. 

3.0 

877 

Shearer 

New 

Sou 

2.4 

878 

A5prilla 

New 

Sou 

1.5 

879 

Ferdinand 

New 

Sou 

1.2 

880 

Tomasson 

New 

Tot 

6.0 

883 

Gudjonsson 

New 

Tot 

3.5 

S84 

Humphreys 

She 

Tot 

3.2 

885 

Booth 

She 

Tot 

3.5 

886 

Hirst 

She 

Tot 

3.0 

887 

Le Tissier 

Sou 

Tot 

2.5 

888 

Evans 

Sou 

WH 

2.0 

889 

Ostenstad 

Sou 

WH 

2.0 

890 

Armstrong 

Tot 

WH 

2.5 

893 

Iversen 

Tot 

WH 

2.5 

894 

Hanson 

WH 

WH 

2.5 

S95 

Kitson 

WH 

WH 

3.0 

896 

Holdsworth 

Wim 

Wim 

2.8 

897 

Ekoku 

Wim 

Wim 

3.1 

898 

Gayle 

Wim 

Wim 

2.U 

899 

Euell 

Wim 

Wim 

2.0 




Wim 

2.0 


MANAGERS 

IKERS 


900 

903 

Wenger 

Little 

Ars 

AV 


sfilain 


800 Bergkamp Ars 

803 Wright Ars 

804 Boamorte Per Ars 


805 Yorke AV‘ 

806 Joachim AV 

807 Collymore AV 

808 Wilkinson Bar 

809 Hendrie Bar 

830 Hristov Bar 

853 Sutton Bla 

834 Gallacher Bla 

835 Dahlin Bla 

836 McG inlay Bol 

837 Blake Bol 

838 Zola Che 

839 Vialli Che 

840 M Hughes Che 

843 Tore Andre Flo Che 

844 Dublin Cov 


Wilson 

Hodgson 

Todd 

Guilitt 

Strachan 

Coppell 

Smith 

Kendall 

Graham 

O'Neill 

Evans 

Ferguson 

Dalglish 

Pleat 

Jones 

Francis 

Redknapp 

Kinnear 
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England toy with changes for Oval 

REK PRINGLE 



DEREK PRINGLE 

Cricket Correspondent 
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Wtot to do if you are an Eng- 
land selector once the biggest 
has already gone? Cull 
Jose who have failed to retain 
the Ashes and experiment wild- 
ly to see how up and coming 
playm respond to the Test are- 
na? Or ay to restore a semblance 
of pntte and faith, by sticking 
wth those you have ahead? 
played during the summer’’ 

‘ Ide ^y- whh a demanding 
tour of the West Indies ahead 

Lhe ^ Ua f^° r sixth 

md final CorahiU Test should 
|gMnp_nse a bit of both; a com- 
promise that will give those on 


the fringes -as Lhe HoUioake 
brothers were -a taste of LTe 
nthe cauldron against the 
gladiatorial of opponents. 

Continuity is fine if vou are 
breedmgpcxxfies, however, but 

LSf 8 ! 11 ” 6 account of estab- 
lished players losing confidence 
as some batsmen had done 
before Trent Bridge. 

You only need to have wit- 
nessed the dire form of Alec 
atewart and Graham Thorpe to 
know that both could have 
wen left out at Nottingham. 
Neither were and to confound 
those who felt they should have 
«en, the Surrey pair notched 
up the two highest scores of the 
match. Was it a coup for 
continuity, though? 




™„. V . M.l.UJJIl. 

Russell in the 
old routine 


Probably not. for despite the 
runs. Stewart's return to open- 
ing the innings has caused more 
problems than it has solved 
and two players. Mark Butch- 
er and Mark Ealham, had to be 
dropped to facilitate the move. 

Fit as he is for a 34-year-old, 
keeping wicket and opening 
the innings is not a long-term 
option. Unless the selectors 
arc going to demand the im- 
possible from Stewart this win- 
ter, he should revert back to 
balling at either three or six. 

No surprise, then, to find that 
David Graveney, the chairman 
of selectors, has been watching 
Steve Janies. Glamorgan’s 
opening batsman, at Worcester. 
James is the season's leading 


scorer in first -class cricket and 
perhaps deserves to be given a 
chance. Alternatively, there will 
be many who feci Mark Butch- 
er, dropped after Headingley. 
has done little wrong, other than 
to improve gradually. 

The one setback with having 
James resume the opening part- 
nership he forged with Michael 
Atherton in Lhcir days at Cam- 
bridge University is that both 
are accumulators who can get 
bogged down. With Nick Knight 
still indisposed by a broken 
knuckle. Butcher would prob- 
ably be the sounder choice, 
though his inclusion would 
mean leaving one of the Hol- 
lioakes out, dose to sacrilege in 
front of a parochial Oval crowd. 


Another in the runs is Mark 
Ramprakash. Under consider- 
ation for the last Test, Ram- 
prakash will almost certainly be 
included this time, probably at 
the expense of John Crawley, 
whose lock of a big first-innings 
score has made hm vulnerable 
to the seiectorial axe. 


The bowling, inspired on oc- 
tsion in the last lest, is likely 


casion in the last lest, is likely 
to provide little change other 
than in the spin departmeaL 
Having missed out on five Tests 
in a row, Phil Tufhell's left-arm 
spin will surely prevail this 
time; if only to offer the Aussies 
something other than Robert 
Croft's off-spin to cope with. 

With Darren Gough unlikely 
to have fully recovered from his 


henry bldfeld 




reports from Hove 
Gloucestershire 291-8 
v Sussex 
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jffhere is no better county 
ground than Hove and this was 
a deliciously typical dav. The 
seagulls screeched, the pitch had 
enough in it to keep the seam 
bowlers interested and Sussex 
became the next in a long line 
of counties to be thwarted by 
Jack Russell with the bat. 

Far from being demoralised 
by their defeat in the NatWest 
semi-final, Sussex bowled and 
fielded like a side which scent- 
ed Championship points even 
if their only purpose is to keep 
them from the foot of the table. 

After winning the toss, 
Gloucestershire, who are third 
in the table, found themselves 
at 119 for 5 in mid-afternoon 
and Sussex’s newest seam bowl- 
ing recruit, Alex Edwards, had 
^nade an excellent impression. 
Pfo had picked up two good 
wickets and a splendid diving 
catch at mid-on after the bail 
had ricocheted off the bowler. 

He typified the great spirit of 
enthusiasm which embraces 
Hove in spite of all Sussex's 
tribulations. 

This stems most of all from 
the Committee Room where the 
new chairman, the former cap- 
tain, off-spinner and ever-ebul- 
fieot Robin Mariar, presides like 
some modern day benevolent 


despot, dedicated to rebuilding 
Sussex cricket. 

A Committee Room which 
boasts portraits and pho- 
tographs of Ranji. Dulcep, C B 
Fry and Sir Charles Aubrey 
Smith, speaks of the rich tradi- 
tion which Sussex must tty and 
live up to. 

When sea fret came down af- 
ter lunch, an elderly and dis- 
tinguished member said quite 
clearly: “Put Maurice Tate on at 
once.” Maurice Talc bowled his 
last over for Sussex in 1937. It 
was that sort of a day. 

Gloucestershire reached 32 
when Matthew Windows drove 
all round one which came back 
at him. Nick Trainor then 
pushed forward to Amcr Khan 


(leg breaks) and was caught be- 
hind. And Matthew Church 
straight-drove Khan who went 
for a high catch tipping it over 
the bar and Edwards reacted 
fast at mid-on. 

After lunch, Tim Hancock 
square-cut Edwards to back- 
ward point and Mark Alleyne 
was bowled off the inside edge 
driving at Mark Robinson. On 
his 34th birthday, Russell then 
established squatters rights at 
one end, nudging and nurdling 
in his usual way. 

At the other, Robert Dawson 
played some pleasant strokes, es- 
pecially off the front foot, against 
bowlers who slightly lost beart 
Dawson and Russell had put on 
120 when Russell was Ibw half 
forward to one which Robinson 
brought back into him. 



England’s Karen Smithies keeps the South Africans under pressure at Gloucestershire’s county ground at Bristol 
yesterday during the first of five one-day internationals. England, wearing trousers for the first time in their 70- 
year history; scored 227 for 6 in their 50 overs. Metcalfe top scored with 51 not out and there were other notable 
contributions from the openers Plhnmer (47) and Edwards (45). The tourists, in reply, could manage only 148 for 9, 
England ending up easy winners by 79 runs Photograph: Graham Chadwick/Allspart 


Saqlain sublime among the ridiculous 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 


reports from Lord's 

^he sublime was confined to the 
odd moment for Surrey, most 
notably Saqlain Mushtaq’s first 
first-class hat-trick; the ridicu- 
lous dogged Middlesex’s bats- 
men for much of a bizarre 
afternoon, during which they 
tossed away their wickets like so 
much rubbish. 

And all this following a 
morning when the position of 
the pitch, nearer The Oval than 
the centre of the Lord's square, 
contributed to the conversation 
around the ground, as well as 


to a steady flow of boundaries. 
The proximity of the Thvern 
boundary brought to min d an 
incident involving Ray Illing- 
worth some 20 seasons ago. 
Then, with the strip in the same 
position. Illingworth, as Leices- 
tershire captain, paced out 45 
yards to the rope - five yards 
fewer than the regulations stip- 
ulate - and refused to play on 
it. Another was duly prepared. 

There was no rolling of a new 
pitch yesterday, just a rolling over 
by Middlesex, although the Sur- 
rey captain, Adam Hollioake. 
must have been a trifle worried 
as Mike Gatting and Owais Shah 
piled up 104 runs for the third 


wicket in reasonably untroubled 
fashion either side of lunch. 

They had patiently pushed 
the score along from a shaky 
looking 38 when Gatling per- 
ished. top-edging an attempted 
lap to Alistair Brown at short 
fine leg. By then be had scored 
the 174th half-century of his 
first-class career. 

His departure marked a slide 
in Middlesex fortunes. With 
the next ball a further wicket 
fell, the 1 8-year-old Shah being 
caught by Rupesh Amin, 19, off 
the 19-year-old Ben Hollioake. 
Shah had made 44. 

There had been a statistically 
significant dumping pattern to 


the M of the Middlesex wickets, 
three paiis of them - two in three 
balk, two in two, and again two 
in two - a sequence eventually 
ended by Saqlain 's hat-trick. 

It was the first for Surrey 
since Sylvester Clarke’s against 
Essex in 1987. and only the third 
for the county against Middlesex. 
The 20-year-old Pakistani off- 


spinner bad already accounted 
lor Mark Ramprakash and Keith 


for Mark Ramprakash and Keith 
Dutch in successive deliveries. 

The last two balls of his next 
over saw Keith Brown - who had 
been responsible for winning the 
loss because Ramprakash was at- 
tending his grandfather’s funer- 
al in East London -and Richard 


Johnson departto careless shots. 
When Jamie Hewitt pushed the 
first ball of Saqlain’s next over into 
Adam Hollioake's hands at silly 
mkk® it completed the hat-trick, 
and it also gave him his third five- 
wicket haul in successive innings 
and earned Surrey maximum 
points. It also heralded a further 
twist to the tale. 

Angus Fraser, the man with 
the hangdog expression, 
wagged the Middlesex tail 
putting on 43 runs with last man 
Phil Tufnell off 48 balls. Fraser 
thumped three sixes off Saqlain 
and a couple of fours to ease 
them to a batting bonus point 
they really did not deserve. 


Retiring 
Athey’s 
job offer 


Round-up 


Britann ic Assurance 
bounty Championship 

llftsf aay of four, 11.0 


J Derbyshire v Lancashire 

DERBY: Derbyshire (4uts) haw scrawl 
408 for 9 in tbeh first tarings agjfewt 
Lancashire (4 
Lancashire won doss 
DBSYSMRE - First tarings 

A S Roffirts c Atherton b Martin -0 

M R May c Crawley b Martin -23 

D G Cork c Hegg b Green 13 

KJ Barnett cHeggb Martin .86 

JEOwenb Austin — -22 

VPCtate b Austin 15 

fK M Krikten run out . — 72 

I EBoctawfl c Crawley b Gattran 42 

•p A J Defreftas e Crwtfey b Shadfcrd 96 

AJ Harris not out -12 

D E Malcolm not out .... -0 

Extras (bl, IblO, nbl6) 

Urtri (for 9. 304 wore) - 

I Frit M4, a-aS. 3-46, 4-99, 5-123. 6- 
189, 7-248. 8-372. 9-402. 

Bowfa£ Martin 20u€ -74-3: Austin 24-7- 
" 71-2; Sftartwd 15 - 0 - 108 - 1 ; Green 20 

A&491; Gallian 7-0-29-1; WatWnson 
W 191-6943. 

LANCASHIRE: M A Atftetton. JERGri- 

llan. J P Crawley. A FSntoff, G D UwtljM 
Witklnson.lDAusWi, tWKHagg.PJ Ma 1 - 

bn, R j Green, D J Shadfort. 

Umpires: M J Kitchen and J F Steele. 


WRKSHRE - First tarings 

M D Moron c Aymes b Runshaw 0 

M P Vaughan c Aymes b Sawident — 74 

*D Byas c Kecch b Sawident 26 

DS Lehmann c Stephenson bUdal JB2 

C White b Udal — 30 

B Parte* Ibw b Stephenson 2D 

1R J Blatey not out — -29 

A C Moms not out -4 

Extras flb4, w6. nbl4] 24 

total (for 6, 104 overs) -289 

Fafc 1-0, 2-39. 3-155. 4-206, 5-266. 9 
379- 

1b bat: G M Hamltton, P M Hutchison. R 
D Stemp. 

Bearing Renshaw 17-3-69-1; Patel 12- 
2-39-0; Savldent 1S-5-78-2: UdaJ 37-19 
114-2; Stephenson 194-74-1; Hayden 
2 - 0 - 11 - 0 . 

HAMPSHRE: J S Leney; M L Hayden. G 
W Write. R A smith. M Keech. -J P Stephen 
son. tA N Aymes. S D UdaJ, L Savrdert S 
J Renshaw, C PaieL 
Umpires; J D Sand and B Dud tested. 


SOMERSET - Fnt famines 

•P D Bowler c Astte b Toflay 8 

P C L Holloway c Johnson b Astte 72 

S C Ecclestone c Atzaal b Oram 7 

M N LathweU tow b Oram -34 

M E TfBSCOthick c Noon b Oram 5 

M Bums c Noon b Oram 72 

tR J Turner not out 48 

G D Rose not out - 28 

Extras (b2. S>& w2, nb4) 16 

total (for 6, 104 ouara) -290 

Frit 1-26, 2-33, 3-98, 4-125. 5-136. 
6-228. 

Tb bat: K J Stvne, Mushteq Ahmad. A R 
CaddKk. 

Bowfng: Franks 21-4-61-0; Oram 19-6- 
53-4; Tbfley 21-6-48-1: Bans 21-7-47- 
0; Astte 14-2-35-1; Afrasl 8-1-36-0. 
NOmNGHAMSHRE: M P bowman, R T 
Robinson. A A Metcalfe, NJ Asde, *P John- 
son, U Afeaal, C M Tofley, tW M Noon. P 
J Franks, K P Evans, A R Oram. 

Umpires: j H Hampshire and J H Harris. 


To bat: 0 A Leatherdale, V S Solanfii, fS 
J Rhodes, S R Lam pm, M M Mirza. 
Bowling: Waqar 18-4-73-1: WatMn 22-4- 
58-0; Butcher 12-2-52-1: Thomas 14-0- 
69-0: Croft 30-10-49-2; Date S- 1-30-0. 
GLAMORGAN: H Monts, S P Janas, A Dale. 
•M P Maynard. M J Powell, R D B Croft G 
P Butcher. *AD Shaw. S D Thomas, Waqar 
Yours, S L Watton. 

Umpires: D J Constant and R A Whits. 


four match 


Hampshire v foricaMre 

PORTSMOUTH: Yoriutabw 

scored 389 for 6 m their first mntnga 

against Hampshire <3- 

tarftsMre wnn toss 


V TITE BVHEFENDEIVf 

^i|l& 


»]■■■■ i l l Ljy§T lT!fB 

live commentary 

l 0891 881 485 


Middlesex v Surrey 

LORD'S: Surrey (Apt*), with eight flnrt- 
hinmgs wictarts standing, me 89 nma 
behind IffdcBesex PJ. 

MUriesax won toss 
MIDDLESEX - First Infringe 
JCPtdeyc Butcher bBCHotloate -10 
J H Kafts o Batty b B C Hoffioate 

M W Ganmg c Browi b Amin sa 

0 A Shah c Arrun b B C Hofltoate 44 

•M R Rarr^iraWsh c A J HoWoaka 

b Saqlain B 

fK R Brown c Eflcfcnefl b Saqlam .7 

K P Dutch o Brown b Saqlain 0 

RL Johnson c Amin bSaqjam 0 

J P Hewitt c A J Holboake b Saqtam .--0 

ARC Fraser mx art — 3 ° 

p C R Udhefl c Batty b A J Hriloaka ~~7 

Extras (03, 107, nbl2) 

SiSSEfeETT EsS 

6-159, 7-1B2. 8-162. 9-162. 

Bowflnff: Bic knell 11-2-33-0; Lewie 
12-1-44-0: B C HoBioriie 13-4-23-3; A J 
HolHoake 6.5-1-24-1; Saqlain MusWaq 
14-2-50-5; Anwi 12-4-211- 
SUOlEy- First Innings 

M A Butcher not out 

jDRahWfeeCWtriib Fraser 
G P Thorpe c Ramprakash b Dutch — -3Z 

-A J HoJtoaLa not out 

Extras OM— ■: -T-if 

total (for 2, 31-5 overs) 

Mb 1-17. 2-99. 

to bat ADBrowa BCHoSoate, CCtgw, 
tJN Bsay, M PBteknea. Saqlan Mushtaq. 

Sham and J C BaHerstooe. 


Sussex v Gloucestershire 
HOVE: GtoueesteraMra (2pts) have 
scored 291 for S fat that first famines 
against Sussex (3J. 

Gloucestershire won toss 
GLOUCESTBSHRE - First tarings 

N J Trainor c Moores b Khan 30 

M G N Windows b Edwards 14 

*T H C Hancock c Bates b Eduards 36 

M J Church c Edwards b Khan „.„4 

R I Dawson c Taylor b Khan „...98 

*M W ABeyne b Robinson .0 

tR C Russell Ibw b Robinson 48 

MCJ Ball Ibuib Robinson 29 

R P Davis not out - 1 

A M Smith not out 0 

Extras (Ib5, w4, nb22) 31 

Mai (for 8. 104 overs) 291 

Frit 1-32, 2-56. 3-76, 4-114. 5-119. 6- 
239, 7-282. 8-289. 
to bat J Lewis. 

Bowfiqg Jarvis 23-4-84-0; Edwards 
17-2-48-2; Robinson 25-948-3; Khan 
17-5-59-3; Bates 133-290; K Newell 
93-11-0; Rao 1-0-743. 

SUSSEX: MTEParoe, RKRao, N R Tay- 
lor; M Newell. KNewefl, *tP Moores. PW 
Jans, A A Khan, J J Bates, A D Edwards, 
M A RBbmson. 

Umpires: B Leadbeater and K E Palmer. 


First Class Counties v 
Pakistan A 

First day of four. Includes play tomorrow; 
11.0 

CHELMSFORD: First Class CoutUes 30, 
with right fireWnnfaigB wickets stand- 
ing, are 113 runs behind P a ki s t a n A. 

Pakistan A won toss 
nUUSDUl A - First fairings 
Mujahfaj-Jamsheed c Nixon b Wfetah -16 

Salim Elahi c Nbeon b Such 37 

•Mohamm a d Wssfrn c Grayson b Such 31 

Hasan Raza c Grayson b Sut^ „.47 

Farhan Adil b Wrich 17 

Azhar Mahmood b Brown - 37 

tJaved Qadeer e Gdes b Such J24 

Abdul Razzak b Brown .0 

Shoaib Malik st foxon b Such J. 

Irfan Razll c Nixon b Brown 5 

Ah Hussain Rizvi not out ~1 

Extras Cb4, ibl, w2, nbl4) 31 

total (BB raws) 227 

Erik 1-25. 2-81. 3-84, 4-131, 5-167, 9 
197, 7-197, 9199 9225. 

Bovring Ormond 91-34-0; Wrich 14-9 
392: Brown 193-693: Gtes 993343; 
Such 22-974-5. 

FIRST CLASS COUNTIES XI - First 


K Leng run out 23 

M Reynard c torblanche b Kooe 0 

•K Smithies not out 15 

Extras (toll, wl3, nbU 25 

total t*w a 50 ows) 227 

Frit 1-74, 2-119, 9119, 4-139. 5-188, 
9189. 

Did not bat: C Connor, S Redfem, C toy- 
lot. 

Bowling: Eteteen 191-44-1; Davies 
90-35-0; Kotre 199391; Reid 91-41-' 
1; Price 443-17-0; Stoop 191-41-0. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

L Olhner c Edwards b Redfem .25 

A Burger c Cassar b toykx — 1 

L KorKte c Connor b Smithies 4 

K Laing ton b Redfem ..... — 10 

H Dwtes c Connor b Taylor .........64 

3D Terblanche run out .9 

R Stoop b Redfem 13 

•K Price c Cassar b Redfem ........ — .0 

C Eksteen c Edwards b Connor 0 

A Korea not out — _ — 6 

D Reid not out - — 5 

Extras (bl. to3. w3. n04) 11 

total (for 9, BO owrs] 148 

Frit 1-5. 2-32, 940, 4-41, 5-80, 9104, 
7-104, 9122, 9142. 

Bowling: Taylor 192-392; Smithies 
10-5-12-1; Redfem 19921-4; Leng 
743-3443; Reynard 992843; Com or 
5-2-15-1. 

Umpires: J West and L Elgar 


Bill Alhey, who announced 
his retirement yesterday after 
21 years in first-class cricket, 
has been offered a job with 
Sussex. 

The club’s chief executive, 
Tony Purott, refused to say what 
the position would entail, but 
confirmed that the former Eng- 
land batsman had not been of- 
fered the post as first-team 
coach. 

That position is vacant 
following the derision to release 
Desmond Haynes, who had a 
year of his three-year contract 
still to run. 


sport 


knee injury and Dominic Cork 
probabfy not quite ready for a re- 
turn to the big time, the pace trio 
of Andy Caddick, Devon Mal- 
colm and Dean Headley ought' 
to remain intact. 

The same cannot be said for 
Australia, who suddenly find 
themselves three pace bowlers 
short. Paul Reiffel (who re- 
turns to see his pregnant wife) 
Jason Gillespie (an aggravated 
back injury) and Brendon Julian 
(cracked wrist) will all be miss- 
ing. What will not be absent is 
their collective determination to 
beat England for a fourth time. 

ENGLAND (poMtofe aqnad v Aiabala, rixtb 
TesL Ibo OmL 21 August). M A Atnenoq. 
M Butcher. A j Stewart N Hussam. G PTTur- 
pe, M R Ramprakash, a j HoUioeua, BCHoF 
Mtete, H DBCroft. A R CarMtek, D w 
HeMey. D E Mricsbn. P C R Tufnel. 


Sciandri and 
Boardman set 

for hard slog 


Cycling 

robin nicholl 


Rebuflding after injuring his 
nedt prid p ulling out of the Tour 


Pigott revealed that the job 
Ter to Athev was made before 


round up 

ft«Q1 525 075 

Ctawxapfw— ---*■«*. a ■writftfTLg: 


Hottiogg^shfre v Somerset 

tRSNT BHDG& Somenwt ppts) hare 
seomd 290 for 6 to ihrir first inninss 
Nottioghamshfa* (2J. 

Somerset won wss 


Wor ces ters hi r e v (Itamp rgw 

WORCESTEf!: Worcestershire (3pts) 
hare scored 342 for 4 far their fast bv- 
nli^t agriast GtamorgBn (X). 
HbrcesterafBB won boss 
WORCE 51ERSMRE — First Innfaigg 

T S Curtis b Croft ... .... J.60 

WPCVfeSDft (bwbBulsher .™„..„i7 

GAHldtcfafeynanlbCroft 65 


JJBLBwisb Abdul 4 

O L Maody c Qadeer b Abdul ... 17 

D L Hemp not out -51 

*A P Grayson not out -34 

Extras IrbS). — 8 

total (tor 2, 38 overs) 134 

Frit 1-6, 2-39- 

to bat: DJ Sales. fPA Ntaxi, DR Brown. 
G Welch, A F Giles, J Ormond, P M Such. 
Bowfing; Abdul 843-33-2; Irfan 6-919 
9. Azhar U-7-1143; Shoaib Mafik 92-39 
O; All Hussain 91-24-0. 

Urnpiw: D R Shepherd and H D Bird. 


SECOND 3Q CHAlflPfONSW* (Finri day 
of three unless stated): Guildford 
(ThursdaylE Ms result): Surrey 224 (N 
Shahid 57; D A Atoee 934) and 155; War- 
wickshire 206 and 174 for 3 (W G Khan 
98. M A Wagh 57). WarwicksUre woo 
by seven wickets. Oakham School: 
lelcesasr 187 and 297 (DWilkamson 71); 
torioWre 459 fer3 dec and 291. \br1i- 
sfabe won by fee wickets. NBdileton- 
on-Saa: Sussex ISO and ISO (J R 
Carpenter 71, P M Ridgeway 5-83); Uan- 
cashne 341 arid 40 for 2. Lancashire won 
by eight wickets. ChestorSekt: Hamp- 
shire 107 and 183; Derbyshire 4 53 for 8 
dec. Derbyshire won by an tarings and 
163 runs. 


Starting today 

7hree days, inducte play tomorrow; XLO 


Women’s One-Day 

International 


England v South Africa 

BRISTOL: England won by 79 runs. 
South Afrits won toss 


fotley’s Challenge Series 

CANTERBURY: Kent v Ausnafia. 
AONRBKIROPHYfenetfcq^llX^Serr#- 
flnaLNar th ainirto ni Nor^rnwons^ 
SUTTBJt 


*T M Motxty not out 


total (for 4, 104 overe) ______ 

Frit 1-34, 2-212, 9295, 4-337. 


—.45 

.^30 

ENGLAND 

45 

2 



—23 


—16 

-342 

S Metcalfe not out — 



tJ Caesar c tortitanche b Reid ,. 

5 


Tomorrow’s fixtures I 

SECOND WOMEN'S ON&DWf INTERNA- 
noNAJ {104®: touifoiG Engand v soutfi 
Africa. 

AON RKK TROPHY (one day, tU ft S m ri- 
finri: Bristol: Gloucesterehlre v Notting- 
hamshire. 


offer to Alhey was made before 
the former Yorkshire and 
Gloucestershire man made his 
announcement to quit 

“We are restructuring both 
the coaching and marketing 
departments of the club and 
we've offered Bill a job in one 
of these departments,” Pigott 
said. 

Alhey, 39, has one year of bis 
contract to run and has already 
gained some experience on the 
marketing department since 
moving to Sussex in 1993. 

“Bill wants time to consider 
our offer " added Pigott. “He 
told me on Wednesday of his 
decision to retire and I'm not 
really surprised. He’s been 
around a hell of a long time. 

“The timing of an an- 
nouncement like this is impor- 
tant and he’s chosen to call it a 
day after appearing in a big 
NatWest Trophy semi final. ” 

The England and Wales 
Cricket Board decided yester- 
day to hold their own inquiry 
into Tuesday's incident between 
Glamorgan’s Robert Croft and 
Essex’s Mark Doit 

The pair pushed and shoved 
each other at the end of the 
day's play in the NatWest Tro- 
phy semi-final and they have 
been fined £1,000 by their re- 
spective counties. 

“It is intended that this in- 
quiry should be conducted as 
soon as possible," Tim Lamb, 
the ECB chief executive, said. 

No date has been fixed for the , 
ECB investigation, but the play- 
ers could face further sanc- 
tions if the Board deride the 
counties' punishment was too i 
lenient. I 


The line between misery and 
triumph is a fine thread in ma- 
jor bike racing, and Sundays 
British round of the W>rld 
Cup, the Rochester Interna- 
tional Classic in Kent, is sure to 
twang that thread. 

Rochester’s most celebrated 
resident, Charles Dickens, 
would have found several story- 
lines somewhere among a 
record line-up of 152 riders 
who endure a season stretching 
from February to October. 

Max Sciandri, however, 
would rather not relate too 
much about last year in Leeds. 
With only Andrea Ferrigato to 
beat be made a bash of his op- 
portunity fora second victory in 
the British round, and went 

missing when it was time to foce 
the public on the podium. 

As the embarrassment faded, 
Sciandri, British by birth and 
racing licence but still pro udly 
Italian, could claim that a first 
and a second in consecutive 
years is hardly failure. 

Similarly there was his At- 
lanta experience when faced 
with two to beat for Olympic 
gold in the road race, Sciandri 
was outflanked. It was still 
Britain’s first Olympic road 
race medal for 40 years. 

Winning is what matters, and 
Sciandri will be motivated for 
his one and only appearance be- 
fore “home" crowds when the 
Classic leaves the shadow of 
Rochester Castle. 

This year the Cup scene has 
switched from the Yorkshire 
moorlands to the Garden of 
England where point-pickets 


may find the flatter terrain 
yields more for Easter finishers' 
than hard sloggers. 

Dickens campaigned in his 
novels against suffering and mis- 
ery. He wrote Hard Tunes and 
Sunday will provide more as the 
2423 kilometre (150 mile) race 
unfolds on the roads of Kent but 
Chris Boardman has had harder 
times, and they are still not over. 


D ■ L 

de France, Boardman has been 
tr ainin g in North Whies this 
week, 

Th»o days after his Rochester 
appearance, Boardman starts 
the four-day Tbur du Limousin 
in France then goes on to next 
weekend’s World Cup round, 
the Grand Prix Suisse in Zurich. 

His real goal is the world time 
trial championship in Spain in 
October, and before that three 
exacting, weeks in the Tbur of 
Spain- 

It was in Spain last Sunday 
that Rolf Sorensen snatched 
back the Cup lead as be stepped 
up his hunt for points. “1 am go- 
ing ail out in the August races. 
After that I will know what my 
chances are," said the Dane. 

Apart from Sunday's race 
he has another August oppor- 
tunity in the GP Suisse. He has 
taken points from all six rounds, 
and leads by 16 from Italy’s 
Michele Bartoli, who nudged 
him from the top position in 
April. 

Twice he has finished third 
overall, and in 1991 a Tour de 
Fiance crash ended his hopes of 
retaining the Cup leader’s jer- 
sey. 

Sorensen's need to pile up the 
points is matched only by the de- 
sire of the world champion, Jo- 
han Museeuw, for victory. His 
dreams of a hat-trick in the se- 
ries faded rapidly when the 
Bel gian scored in only two of the 
earlier rounds. 

Bjarne Riis, too, has endured 
the highs and lows. A year af- 
ter he was hailed as Denmark’s 
first Tour de France winner, lhe ' 
Dane suffered a stomach ail- 
ment that brought him close to 
quitting the 1997 Tbur. 

He comes to Rochester with 
a Cup victory in April's Amstel 
Gold race, but little hope of an- 
other 100 points maxim um af- 
ter an exhausting Tour. 

There is a sad end, too. for 
the Classic organisers. After 
nine years Britain is losing its 
place on the Cup calendar to a 
German race. 



Doonan has 
fourth title in 
his sights 


Motorcycling 

ANDREW MARTIN 


Equestrianism 


GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Hickstead 


With Michael Doohan at the 
head of the procession a festi- 
val atmosphere is anticipated at 
tomorrow’s British Grand Prix 
at Donington, wbere the Aus- 
tralian is expected to secure his 
fourth 5O0cc world title in a row. 

Doohan, who needs only to 
finish in the top six to win the 
championship, delivered all the 
signs yesterday that victory 
should be a formality. His lmin 
33J79sec was fastest in the 
opening qualifying session, well 
ahead of the Italian Doriano 
Romboni’s Aprilia in 1:33.807. 
An eighth consecutive pole 
position appears a firm beL 

Yet Doonan, ever the per- 


fectionist, was unhappy. Un- 
happy about a circuit that may 
ensure a slow race tomorrow, he 
said: “There is no grip. Things 
are just not all that good but 
there, although I must say that 
it seems to be better for me than 
some of the other guys.” 
France's Jean-Mjcbel Bayle, 


was fifth fastest after crashing in 
the morning’s open practice ses- 
saoo, when he was third fastest. 

Local interest lies with the 
250cc riders Jeremy McWilliams 
and the luckless Jamie Robinson. 
The former is pushing bard for 
a woks ride next season while the 
21 -year-old Robinson is hoping 
he can turn around a troubled 
season on the underpowered 
learn Molenaar Suzuki in front 
of a British crowd. 

Qualifying times, Digest, 


Pdier Charles and the versatile 
TAime, who was winner of the 
Puissance in Dublin last Satur- 
day, gained another victory 
when winning yesterday's Der- 
by Trial on the second day of the 
British Jumping Derby meeting. 
The Irishman won by the small- 
est possible margin, defeating 
Britain's William Funnell on 
Coraex by O.Olsec. 

T* Aime has won a variety of 
classes since Charles teamed up 
with him for the outdoor shows 
in June. “He’s multi-purpose 
and. though he hasn't been my 
favourite horse, he’s growing on 
me," Charles said. The horse's 
lack of character can be for- 
gotten now that he is winning 
classes in the ring 

Charles is a horse dealer as 
well as the European show jump- 
ing champion ami TAime Is like- 
ly to change hands soon. “A deal 
has been agreed but it hasn’t yet 
been finalised,” Charles said 
The price has not, he says, in- 
creased with his successes. 

TAime will be ridden by 
Charles in tomorrow’s British 
Jumping Derby. The rider is not 
in the least concerned that vic- 
tory in the trial is the kiss of 
death in the Derby itself. Only 
once in its 36-year history (when 
Ireland's Eddie Macken won 
both contests in (979 on 
Boomerang) has the trial victor 
gone on to win the major class. 

Bomstr JUMPING DBWV MEETING (Kdk- 

5RT 
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sport 



Johnson controls his 


speed to stay course 


As you might expect of a man 
who has run 200 metres faster 
than anyone in history, Michael 
Johnson enjoys the sensation of 
speed. 

Asked to describe his feelings 
about hii^h velocity after com- 
pleting his 200/400m double at 
last year’s Olympic Games, he 
likened it to his childhood 
experiences in a home-made 
go-kart. 

Next week Johnson, who 
makes his first British appear- 
ance in five years tomorrow 
when he races at Crystal Palace, 
will take command of a far more 
powerful means of transport 
He has been invited by Ferrari’s 
Michael Schumacher to spend 
a day with the team before the 
Belgian Grand Prix. and offered 
the chance of getting behind the 
wheel of a Formula One car. ^ 
The prospect of athletics’ 
hottest property careering 
round the Spa- Franco rch amps 
circuit on four wheels can hard- 
ly be comforting for Johnsons 
agent Brad Hunt. 

But Hunt who has guided 
Johnson's business career since 
he arrived on the internation- 
al scene seven years ago. is san- 
guine about the runner’s plans. 
He knows that Johnson is not 
likelv to do anything silly. 

“Control is a key word for 
him ,’ 1 he said. Johnson will set 
about driving in the same metic- 
ulous fashion in which he pre- 
pares for racing on the athletics 
track, applying power only 
where it is required. 

It is a curiosity that Johnson, 
who pulled out of a planned ap- 
pearance at Sheffield after his 
defeat in Paris, should be mak- 
ing his return to this country at 
200 metres, the distance he 


Mike Rowbottom talks to the US medal 
machine, who inns in Britain tomorrow 


refused to run in last year’s 
British Grand Prix. 

His plans to run the 400m 
there were frustrated by a de- 
sire on the part of some British 
officials to prevent home run- 
ners sufferingwbal they feared 
would be a morale-sapping de- 
feat on the eve of the Atlanta 
Games. “If 1 had been one of 
those runners, I would have felt 
the decision was disrespectful to 

me.” Johnson said. 

Johnson’s handlers made it 
understood that he would nev- 
er run in Britain while the 
British Athletic Federation's 
executive chairman, Peter Rad- 
ford, remained. Radford's 
departure this year has opened 
the way again. 

In the wake of his exploits in 
Atlanta, Johnson has found his 
life opening out This year he 
has devoted much energy to 
establishing himself as a com- 
mentator and analyst for NBC 
television, for whom he worked 
during rounds when he 
retained his world 400m title in 
Athens this month. 

On the track, too, this year, 
it has been a case of what he 
describes as stepping into the 
unknown. His experience in 
Toronto on 1 June, when he 

S ulled up injured during his 
lm (£630,000) One-to-One 
150m challenge with Donovan 
Bailey, disrupted his season. 

He still, one suspects, carries 
a cold anger at the way in 
which Bailey and emboldened 
members of the Canadian press 
baited him after the race, call- 
ing him, in Bailey’s words, “a 


faker and a chicken”. Johnson 
is unwilling to be drawn into 
discussing the matter. 

“It’s over now,” he said. “You 
put these things behind you and 
move on." 

His injury, to a quadricep 
muscle, caused him to miss the 
US trials. But the offer of a wild 
card by the International Am- 
ateur Athletic Federation guar- 
anteed the appearance at the 
World Championship of the 
man most capable of boosting 
US television ratings. 

Before receiving that invita- 
tion, he had suffered his first de- 
feat over 400m in eight years, 
when he finished fifth m his 
comeback race in Paris on 25 
June. Apart from one minor 
outing in Houston, he was not 
able to race again before 
defending his title in Athens. 

‘This is a very different sea- 
son from any other I've had,” 
he said. “It has been difficult for 
me to put a finger on where Tm 
at at any particular point" 

It is a fair bet however, that 
Sunday's appearance in the 
Spar Challeng e -his first 200m 
in Britain since his astonishing 
19.85sec performance seven 
years ago on a cool evening in 
Edinburgh - wfll not cause him 
undue stress. 

Johnson, who will be 30 next 
month, has learned how to stay 
the course over the last decade. 
It is a virtue he ascribes to only 
two other 400 metres runners - 
his American colleague. Butch 
Reynolds, and Britain's Roger 
Black. 

Asked to evaluate the new 


generation of British one-lap 
runners - 1 wan Thomas, Mare 
Richardson and Jamie Raulch 
- Johnson replied with charac- 
teristic caution. 

“In Britain there is always 
someone who is running well, 
but the next year they are not 
there. Someone like Iwan 
Thomas has run good times, but 
you have got to be able to con- 
tinue with the same type of form 
throughout a championship. 
As a competitor. I’m sure 


competitor. 

Iwan’s not happy with what 
happened in Athens." 

The reason for the high 
casualty rate in one-lap run- 
ning, he believes, is inherent in 
the event “It is very difficult to 
tram for and to run, too,” he 
said. 

‘A lot of guys don’t really 


know what they are doing out 
‘ Tcvft 


there. You can get lucky for a 
while, but then you have to learn 
your event. 

“It is more mental than a lot 
of people think. Nobody can 
run the 400 all ouL You have 
to know the pace, know when 
to give full effort and when less 
than full. It’s difficult for a lot 
of guys to understand that." 

Even more difficult for them 
to do it in the way he can. 

Bailey, Johnson's tormentor 
in Toronto, will also be running 
tomorrow in a 100m field that 
includes Britain’s 19-year-old 
world junior record holder, 
Dwain Chambers. 

Cathy Freeman, the first 
Aboriginal athlete to win a 
wodd title, runs the 400m, while 
Marius Corbett, the South 
African who was surprise win- 
ner of the world javelin title, 
meets Britain’s silver medallist, 
Steve Backley. 



can spoil 
Bulls’ 
party 


* 


Rugby 

daveTSdhSB 


“mBulfeneeda point 

firm what the S™? 

has known for months: tha‘U£f 

are out on their own » > the m** 


effective team in the couture 
Indwill be distinguished 


^SfEogles have a habit 
of throwing fancied sides out of 
their stride. Indeed, ihev arc 
coming off a dramatic viciorj 



over Wigan sk days ago. . 

The difficulty for. Sbeffieiq 
throughout their history has 
been in putting together 
more results of Itai cahhrei 
although their coach, Jotel 
argues that they have been 
more consistent stumbling bio 
for opponents this season 
-Over the Iasi fa* we 
we've beaten Perth, StH^~ 
and Wiean at home, wn i 
think is too bod a record, besac 

“We'll do our best to nja» 
Bradford wail for the title- 
Sheffield are without Stevq 
EdmecLwho has needed a DOTO 

craft from hip to neck to savd 
his career and give him ihq 
prospect of playing next season* 
andJohn Lawless, but will be 
otherwise at full strength. \ 
Lawfcss’s replacement ai hook-; 
er is the versatile Darren Turnery 
of whom Rear says: “He hasbeui 
a revelation. He's the most un- 
proved plaver at the dub andpofr* 
sibh- in Super League." • j 
For all that. Bradford, ~wTtn 
Glen Tomlinson and Jeff Wti 
ten berg displacing Paul Lcmghj 
lin and Thhi Reihana from thttj. 
maiting line-up. should comple^' 
the formalities this evening. ! 

The Rugby League has called 
in specialist lawyers after mat-* 
ing the bizarre discovery, that 
unidentified individuals hayq 
registered its name at 
Companies House. j 

A company calling itself Tha 
Rugby. Footb’allJLe ague .Umrtt 
ed was resrislered last month, 
davs aftenhe RFL discussed 3 
possible stock market fiotatitinj 
“It Is my duty to protected 
name of "the Rugby Football 
League, which has been in ex- 
istence for more than 70years,1 • ; 
said its chief executive, Maurior : 
Lindsav. " ; 


Michael Johnson: ‘Nobody can run the 400 all out’ 


Cardiff’s cash feces Ponty’s spirit in new-style league 


Rugby Union 


ROBERT COLE 


Having been brothers in arms 
during the Lions’ epic Test series 
triumph in South Africa this 
summer, Scott Gibbs and Neil 
Jenkins will be on a collision 
course this season with the new 
Welsh Premiership title at stake. 

Gibbs, who won the man of 
the series award in South 
Africa, savs his Swansea side are 
ready to storm to the title in the 
slimraed-down, eight-team 
tournament. 


But Jenkins, on target with 
the vital points that guaranteed 
the Lions the 2-1 series win. 
warns that Pontypridd will get 
even better following their first 
championship triumph last sea- 
son. _ . 

Tonight's big kick-off against 
Cardiff - the multi-million 
pound television deal with S4C 
will see a shift to Saturday night 
matches - should give everyone 
an idea of how capable Pbnty 
wfll be at defending their crown. 

Cardiff are set to arrive with 
their new signings, Gregori 
Kacala and Tony Rees, both 


fresn from the heart of the pack 
that steered Brive to the 
Heineken Cup crown last sea- 
son, but without the Lions 
scrum-half Rob Hawley. 

Cardiff, the only team in the . 

Premiership still in dispute with 

the Welsh Rugby Union over 
the signing of a 10-year loyalty 
contract, are the team everyone 
fears. With the wily Australian 
coach, Alex Evans, back at the 
helm they could sweep the 
board, but Cardiff’s financial 
and numerical advantages were 
comfortably outweighed by 
Ponty's corporate spirit and 


Swansea’s spirit of adventure 
and cohesion last season. 

It all adds up to the most ex- 
citing title contest since the 
leagues started in Wales back in 
1990. Llanelli, back from the 
brink of bankruptcy, should not 
be ruled out despite the de- 
parture of Ieuan Evans yester- 
day and you dismiss Ebbw We 
and Newport at your periL 

Gibbs is fiercely committed 
to the All Whites’ cause and 
wants to add to his honours list. 
“We have always had the ability 
to score plenty of tries, but we 
have also been guilty of giving 


too many away, lightening up 

our defence is the main goal aim 

we know that we have to get it 

right because it could take a dub 

with an unbeaten record to lift 
the title," he said. 

Swansea ended up empty- 
handed last season, beaten in the 
cup final and runners-up in the 
league, but they have a formi- 
dable look about them. Mike 
Ruddock has moved on to coach 
Leinster, but the Kiwi-bom John 
Phnntree inherits a strong squad. 

“Everyone knows Mike Rud- 
dock did a brilliant job for the 
dub but John, our new director 


of rugby, has a different style, 
Gibbs said. “He is determined 


to instil in the squad a more 
ruthless and hard-edged side to 
our gam e," Gibbs added. 

“With Europe starting in 
early September, the Heineken 
Cup has to be our_eariy target, 
but the domestic league is a 
club’s lifeblood and we will be 
going flat out for that honour." 

Jenkfris, who has remained at 
Sardis Road despite the dose 
attention of Saracens, said: “I 
think we are going to be even 
stronger this season than we 
have over the last two years 


when we won the Swalec Cup 
and then the league title. 

“From being the bridesmaids 
of three seasons ago. when we 
were runners-up in the league 
and cup, we have developed into 
winning combination over 


a 

the 


e past two seasons.. 
“Thai 


„ jat has been built on hard 
work, commitment, honesty 
and good teamwork." 

More of the same, allied to 
that trusty right boot of Jenkins, 
should be good enough to see 
Ponty remain on top, but do not 
rule out Cardiff and Swansea 
from a good run in Europe. 
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WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


TODAY 


Football 


3.0 unless stared 
Major football IWures: Page 34 
PONUNS LEAGUE Premier Division: Over- 
pool v Aston Vila. 

tCIS LEAGUE Premier DtvrakxE Aylesfruy 


v Harrow Borougi; Boreham Wtaodv Brom- 


ley-. Chesftam vGrwesend SNortftfleei: Da 
genhain & Redbridge v Carsbahor Athletic; 
DuKmch Hamler v Heybndge Swifts; Hendon 
v St Albans; Wn^tonwn v Bishop's Stortford: 
Oxford City v Enfield: Sutton Utd v Hrtchm; 
Waton & Hereham v BasmgstDfe Twin: ^jad- 
ing v PUifleet. First Kvhston: Aldershot Town 
v Crwrtsey; Barton Rovers v Boew Rags: 
Bfiencay v Worthing; Croydon v Leyton Pen- 
nant Leathertwad v BerWiamsred: Maiden- 
head v Thame: Matesey v Romford; Staines 
v Grays Atmette; Uxbndfle v Hampton: Wtiyte- 
teafc v AbrmMor Town: Watoiffwn w Wem- 
bley. Second Division: Banstead v Bartang; 
BractowU v Canvey Island: Braintree v North- 
wood: Chaffom SI Peter « Metropolitan Po- 
fce; Chestnut v Bedford: Edfjnare v Horsham; 
uaflrton w Hungeiford: Martow v Wuhan; 
Tilbury v Windsor & Eton; Tooting & Mitcham 
v Egham: Wvenhoe v VVteMstwre. TNrt W- 
Vtfon: Avetey v Hornchurch; Cambwteyv 
Lewes; Clapton v Corinthian Casuals; Dom- 
ing v Southall: Radreell Heath v Kingsbury; 
FUd Utd v Hertford; Hemet Hempstead v East 

Thunwfc Trtngv Croydon AtWetteWarevH^ 

low; Wingate & Finchley v Epsom & Ewell. 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE Premier DMston: 

Bafo v Rcehwei form ForegGrew Ra«S 

^Cambridge City; Gtoucester Chy v Hastings; 
HaiesowehWi v Ashford; Kings l#nn v 
Bromsgrove Rovers; Nuneaton Borou*v 
Merthyr Tydfi; Saltsbuyv Gresfoy Rwosat- 
inuftotmair Burton A&W St Leon ards Sam - 
crattv Atharaione; Tarwronh 
Worcester Crty v C rawley Fo yiJggfgJg- 
vMoa: BraeMey v Grertham; Bwshem w raw- 
ds: HlncMey Utd v BHuttm Utesttm v SdlM; 
Moor Green v Corby, ftgpt 
hntMK Racing Wbrwtch v Stafford Rangers. 
Reran v Wisbech; ShepshedDyramowag- 
wn CoWflflkl; VS Rugfcr v Blakemll. &*£*- 
mt, Division: Bashley v Clndwtard, 

Cirencester Margate 

AFC v BaSdOcK; Newfoort WW v Ftshwjdh- 
letlc; Tonbridge Angels v Fareham, Wratorv 
cupar-Mare v Hartford; Weynxxrtn v Fleet 
Witney v Hwant; fate v WatedooviHe. 

EK SUSSEXCOUNTY LEAGUE Flrrt W- 
vtsion Annbei v Whitehawtc Burgess Hilly 
lurtghnmpion; Chrchester v Pescehav y ■ 
Teboombe; Haisham v Bortfiekl: Hor sham 
VMCA v Ffingmer; un^ney Sports v Sbore- 

EKte oSC*Rh»«3: Pa^m v Saitdean: 

3 ^™vHassooKs; WteK v Eastbourne Town. 

v Bfoaford; ESnoreyBns- 
Ungton; Keynsham v TTyenon; 

IKwn v 0** Dowfl: lbn,n ® Dn 
SSTSSSToSSSS^^* 

JSjSwISSiHtatfi HatequnsWtfo^ 

«SSSSS= 2 SS 5 

^gn^^KnypersleyW^ 


First Division: BUfingham Tbwn v Crook; 
Durham v Guisboroogv Easington y BBlng- 
ham Synthorna; Morprth vConsetC Northate r- 
mn v 4 *am: RTM Newcastle v Bedhngtoru 
Shldon v Penmh: South Shields v Stockton: 
Tow Law V Jarrow Roofing. 

UHtSPORT UWTTH) COUNTCS LEAGUE ft®- 
mtar DMsiorc Boson fovvn v FWton: Borne 
v Ford Sports: Buctangham Town * Mrmaea 
Bactetone; Cngenhoe v Eynesbury; Kemp- 

ston v Desborough; Northampton Spencer v 

Stewarts and Uoyds Corby StmfoH v Long 
Buckby WelUngporoutfi v Spalding; 'Met » 
Wootton. 

TENNENIS HIGHLAim LEAGUE CUP rtbt 
round: Brora Rangers v dacbnacudtfiru 
Buckle Thistle v Kaidi: Dwerorwale v reter- 
heaO; Bgnv Lossiemouth; FbrtWiiamvWHr 
Academy Hirtlyv Cove Rangers: Naim C oun - 
tyvFbnesMecharucs;RothesvFiasertMBi. 
LEAGUE OF WALES: Aberystwyth v Caema^ 
fon; Carmarthen v Cemaes Vnys Mon; Con- 
wy v Haverfordwest ( 2 . 0 ): Fttnt v Newtown; 
Porthmadog v Rhayader Rhyl v Inter Cabfo- 
■fel CartifT; Total Netwak Solutions Uansantf- 
fraid v Caersws. 

SNBRNOFF D 8 SH LEAGUE PiwrfwDhfWon: 
Ards v Unfield: Ballymena v CtiftomnSe: 
Gientoran v Coterame; Omagh v Gtenavon; 
Portadown v Crusaders. 

ULSTER CUP First round: Bangor v Nwiy: 
Distillery v Dungannon Swifts: Lame v Car- 
nck Ran^ts: Umwady v BeAydfore Oomiades. 
WILKINSON SWORD KISH LEAGUE CUP 
Second round: Institution v Bonawga; 
Royal UlstBr Constabulary v Churmey Comer. 
HARP NATIONAL LEAGUE OF KBANDOJP 
Section B: Rnn Harps v SUgo Rows ( 7 . 30 ). 
Section C: Gabray v Limertdc ( 7 . 30 ). 


Rugby LeagHe 

STONES SUPHI LEAGUE: Pas St-Germain 
v Warrlngon ( 80 ) (at B ^onneAto tfofoflfg^ 
tfum); Sheffield Eagles v Bradford BUS ( 630 ). 


Daggers Drawn bypasses Gimcrack for Doncaste© 

_ .. j __ a fanr-.PC ciruvt thi’ir EBOR HANDICAP ACCEPTORS: hilU.W 


: j 






IAN DAVIES 


Rugby Union 

INTER PROVINCIAL CHAIWlONWWsOorF 
nacmv Munster 12301 MM 0 ™rrt&F 
wayi: Leinster v Ulster 12 . 30 ) (at Donpjbrook. 
Dudfinj. 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE Ptemta;»«r« 
Ebbw Vale v Swansea 
Neath ( 2 . 0 ); Pontypndd v Cartff( 6 . 0 L^ 
DhtetareAberavorvftCT^l2^ AbwMay 
v Treorchy 0301 ; 

( 2 J 0 ) ; Caernlily v Rumririy ( 230 ): Cross Kps 
v BMwoodl ( 250 ): Maesteg v Souttt Wate 
PrMe (Z 30 ); MertyTydfil v Ffonlypool OJOlt 
UWIC (CartW Insttoute) v NewbreUP ( 2 E 0 ). 
CLUB MATCHES: Ntosaey 
Solihull ( 3 -Or, Nottlngiam v RtSherham ( 301 . 
Rchmond v London Welsh ( 1 . 0 ); Sale vGias- 
0M 13 - 0 ). 

TESTIMONIAL MATCH: Northampton v Gary 
Pearce Invitation XV (3.0). 


end-of-season target for Dag- 
gers Dawn will be the De- 


Daggers Drawn, winner of the 
Richmond Stakes and favourite 
for next year’s 2,000 Guineas, 
is likely to make his next aj>- 
pearance in the Laurent Perri- 
er Champagne Stakes over 
seven furlongs at Doncaster s St 
Leger meeting. 

His connections have opted 
for the Doncaster event rather 
than six furlongs Gimcrack 
Stakes at York next week. The 


whurst Stakes at Newmarket in 
October. The Diesis colt runs in 
the colours of the Cliveden 
Stud, whose manager Philip 
Freedman said: “We are going 
for the Champagne Stakes be- 
cause the riming fits in better for 
the DewhursL If we had gone 
for the Gimcrack Stakes it 
would be a long break before 
the DewhursL" 

“Some people seemed to 
ihink we were wrong going for 


the Richmond and should have 
gone for the Lanson Cham- 
pagne Stakes (over seven fur- 
longs). It looks like we made the 
right decision there but I’m 

sure the extra distance is not go- 
ing to be a problem. 

“Daggers Drawn is ab- 
solutely fine and working well 
at present. We’re looking for- 
ward to his next run." 

Ante-post punters breathed 
i sigh of relief afteryesterday's 


declaration stage for the Ebor 
at York next Wednesday. All the 


leading fancies stood their 
ground for the £100.000-added 
handicap, in which 30 horses 
were declared. The only ab- 
sentee among the top 10 in the 
betting Ls the John Gosden- 
trained Three Cheers. 

His stable companion Media 
Star has headed the betting 
since an impressive victory at 
Goodwood last month, with 
the runner-up Puce, trained by 
Luca Cumani. next in the list. 

Michael Stoutc has left Purist 
and Mohawk River in the race. 


^rnsmine 5-9-10. Tartar's f-'-efoey iLaCy He?-, 
n-Ai 6-9-6. Gofoi »D VJetC. Ire) 4-9-6. Beret. 
Oder (Mis A. Perron i 5-9-0. Further FtgM (H 
Hitei 11-9-0. Beauchamp Jarte IK Caraljl 
fra 12. Darayoan iM Pipe; 6-8-12- VJSfte Cor, 
quef (R Atehura 1 5-frS. Pufofo Ssosh ;P Katem 
7-8-7. Top Gees (Mrs J Ramsoeni 7-6-6, Mot 
hawtv aver (M Sfourei J-frJ. Metfa Sar iJ GaH 
den) 4-fr2. DachBmts Umo -B McUafot 

4- 6-<). Puts iLCumarji 4-7-12. Dream End 
(P Soweni 9-7-11. Shaft ol Ligft: (LoTO Hunii 
ingflom 5-7-11. Puns; (MJStoutei 3-7-10. am* 
sey iTLAkehursrt 7-7-1D. Far Ahead U Eyre) 

5- 7-10, Premier Ntfn (S Dtra: 4-7-9. Cotour 

rtnrta iMr A WiWI 7 A HraOW , I &K, 




Code (Mrs A SwmbanK) 5-7-9. Heritage JGos _ 
den) 3-7-8, Raffles Roosaer (A Ne.-icombe' 5^ 
7-6. Prato® Falcon (3 H&i 3-7-5, Foundry Lara 
(Mrs M Raveleyl 6-7-3, Hem Trfffler d> J Scars» 
fr7fl, Can’s Peart (M Tomphns) 3-6- 12. Towr^ 
Dancer U Eyre) 4-fr-n.Mtown Blue UEusOcei 
7-6-7. Turgenev (R Bwirmani B- 6- 5. j 


Speedway 

BUIE LEAGUE Bradford v Belle Vue (7 JO); 
Oweniiy v Pereitioroutfi (720). 

PflEMER LEAGUE: BemKkvGtes^w ( 620 ): 
SK*e V Hull ( 720 ). 



VOTES 
OF THE 
WEEK 


Other sports 

BOWLS: EWBA National Championships 
(Usjmmgwi Spa). 

EQUESTRIANISM; Show Jumpmg Darby 
meeting (rtoowad). 

GOLF: Weeraba. Women ’s Bffljsh Open tSuv 
nmflftaim- BnMh MW-Amatsur Champtonahip 
(Prestwick). 

MOTORCYCLING: British Grand Pnx uaWy- 
fog (Dortngton Park). 

TENNIS: LTA SareBite (Worthing). 


TOMORROW 


■ Stave Waugh was sayfiigjust 
how much the Austradtans. re- 
spect Atherton. He said; They 
say he’s tike a cockroach you 
cant HHI. Ybu stamp on him twt 
he keeps coming back’. Adam 
HoHaake on the England crick- 
et captain. ■ 

■ we have to get a hit of nas- 
tiness in our gane. Everyone can 
work out how jou can gst nasty 
When you are playing the best 
team In the -world you cant af- 


FootbaO 

3.0 unless stared 
LEAGUE OF WALES: Cwmbran v Connart's 
Quay; Watehpool v EMw Vato. 

HARP NATIONAL 1 EAHJE OF MLAND 

ssaaBsa < 9BsaaLg 

ft Unweralty Cofen?? DubAn v BofierTnans 

(3. IS). 


5KS SSSSSSSSS 

u V Remsate: 


Uerers v wmccs*', Rsma^w; 

neal v Lodsvnod; &rtft ipwn » 


V Cwrtertwry: 


_ These are the. worst scenes 
I have ever seen on a cifckst 
fieid. It was amaty they catted 
tt off. Tinny Lewte, BBC eom- 
nieritata; atter'tte confrontaton 
between Esse^s Mark Hott and 
GJambr^n’s Robert Croft in the 
NatWest Thjphyserrt-ffnal: 

B Sometimes he was a tittle 
ahead of our script Stave Cop- 
pel, Crystai.Palace manaS*. 00 
his Italian, newcomer, ..AtbTio 
LOfffiardo, afterthe to hbn». 
defeattoBamsfey.- 
g| lbere is a big gap between 
Italian -and English -football* 
Lombard^ - 

■ tJnethiriglhave teamed rioip 

being at Spurs is thevCTd cri- 
sis eenyftaniw,-TWWltam. 
^nagw after supporters catted 
ibr Ns departure fottowwig his 

side’s poor start to the season. 


Rugby League 

gfONES SUPER LEAGUE Casgford v ate- 

taro (& 30 I; Halite v 0 Mha ra ( 3 .a: Leeds v 
London < 6 . 351 : Wigan v Salfort 13 . 0 '- 

DIVISIONAL PWEMlB tSMP fta wMAFoefc 

Banow v Cartiste ( 3 . 01 : 

haven aft}. East YocMMra Foot F«jUier- 

ayaeafttsaBSiS 

^iaW <3.15); Biarmey v Dewsbuy 14^0). 








JUDY’S HRTHDOT MILE HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3^00 added lm 100yds 


HYPERION 

700 Prompt Delivery 7.30 Faded To Wt S-pO Otie«>- 
kee Fflght SJ30 Orty For Gold 900 Pwflglas 930 
Ceanothus - — 


GOING: SandanL 

STALLS: Seven rourtonff Duuude; reft Iredda 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hifib trom ftrto lm If. 




SOW Button i’P-OOl M 

IBIiSSi by I O’Neill from SkeKon Wood Bid, OwnbriK S 0 w»r tow 
(7 30 ) senLlW miles hy A Nesreombc from jftmuhaw. 

{ TtSland Psrsa iK.CHII sere 163 miles HyJDnnkip for ArureH WSusscs. 


730 

012100 PEOPLE DRBCr {131 (CtB K Unrwfc n 4 S U- 




50-00 AIWWCH«WBWABug 49 9 _ 

301135 SOOIY THW (7)(DI 1139 7 " 

260457 CUa«r(II) 7 B)MTa»e 597 


jFEgralO 

iWritfAG 


555 DANCING RO (17) P Hadan 3 U 
00321 6 RaNBR 00 K(«aWGMTumer 811 
0000 HEY UP MATE (14) J Bony 3 11 


-J Fortune 5 


500256 LEGAL ISSUE (11) W Hagi 5 1 9 5 ., 


-VktDrta IfpMiy ( 7)2 
ACuhaMU 


500202 FAJ1HIT0 WT £2) N Uoreden 4 94. 

4Q1344 DREAM CASHEL (22) (C) (D) R Peaaicfc 9 9 3 . 
23-001 COUNS CHOICE (22) |C« J Spewrtg 3 9 3__ r 


.SWAMMtftSB 

- — E Sanders 3 


433613 WOO® RfWCESS (2B) CD) B McMiWi 391- 
200656 LOCHSrflEtia{aflRHolranead4B12. 


.J>Fessey(3) 4 
— X Newton 1 
: Lynch 13 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


0660 RA RA RASPUTW (17) 6 McMahon 3 11- 

63 RIO (12) J BenyS 11 TEDmctnl3 

055 TOSS D0UGAL (47) C SrrtJi 8 11 ITMeS 


1564 BU 1 SHNB VtCTORA ( 7 ) M Meade 8 10 

160322 HEAVENLY ABSTONE(U)P Evans 3 10. 

4 KUSTOM raTKAIE(Zl)S6cMlng i 8 6- 
50 SAMP0WER LADY P9 W Mussm 8 6, 

- 13 declared - 


220050 SANDMOOR DENH (43) (CD) S Bonmg 10 B 6 S Wetete r 7 

506220 SWIBl HABH0W {W A Newrotfoe 4 8 4 

0-02D6 BACKHANDER (131 RPNlffl 5 84 R Hifeen (518B 


BETTW& 7-2 0n(y For Bo«, 9-2 Tom Doujjal, 6-1 Btoe Xtta, B-l Heavenly Ahstone, 
10-1 Dancing Rio, Celtic Contort, 12-1 Stoapowr lady, Rio. 14-1 Ra Ra Rasputin. 
lfrlGreentaroah. 20-1 BtushtnCVMnda.25-1 Hey Up Mato, 33-1 KusUm Ktt Kadc 


-UdMtaed- 

BETTOIG: 4 Sftnrltomiw. M FaBedTb HU 5-1 Orw a Canto, 7 : 1 tyn pteBratf. 
8-1 LeeX houe. Sooty Tero, 10-1 Pboanb Prtncwt, Swinoor Denkn, 12-lCot- 
te Choiea, 14-1 BacMander, 20-1 others 


9.00 


SEA HORSE SELLING STAKES 
£2,875 added lm If 79yds 


503-00 RB) PHANTOU 0171) (CO) S UBlor 5 9 4 
«XH) ZAHAAIE (USA) (122) J F>3ertrg5 9 4 - 
05 PEARL SUK P) T 01 4 8 U 


7.00 


EG.F. STARFISH MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £4,900 added 2YO 7f 




00 FAKBAAEPD JDJW90- 


_B Doyto 11 


02 GUARANIES) P3) B Hfc 90. 


J 3 hotand 12 


00 IUBACKA6AM Wfl P Hxfom 9 0„ 
0 KINGS HUSSAR (3D P<»90- 
HAaCfWlSMFDe39e9 0- 


00 PROMOALSON d 5 )KV«Wra 90 . 


.ACNimIO 
■_J 1 Wnw r9 

ITMe 3 

.1 


Ht»P (CLASS E) £4(025 lm If i 
651000 TAUIHAH aai£ (raw Nunmodpi 4100 - 

025026 LAW DANCS 1 ( 36 ) W ®1 T Mfc * 9 5 

441630 TOWHSE(raBMeMali(r 594 


B4300 PA8SA (USA) (ST) (BF) J DlrtV 493 

wiTl OBKWEE RJGHr «(CC1 SMeto 39 1 


110 
..J Fortune 3 
..J. Norton 7 
LDartcy 8 


010220 M 1 DWE (SUN) (SO) PF) R Alelwa 6 8 12 - 
000504 MAJOR MOUSE ( 2 G) W Ha» 9 BU. 


.. Jl Mgham 5 
—SSandeisS 


0006 QUAUIAR BEAUTY ( 22 ) L SUdal 4 S 13 . 
05000 SHETS SMmt GREAT OS) J JONed 4 8 13 

26000 JUCYTHGtra P Hasan 3 8 11 

PWUfiLAS S C Vfnams 3 8 11 


0-5034 SHVHt SUTTON ( 8 ) S Bownng 3 8 11 


506 GREENACRES GODDESS ( 12 ) T Wad 3 8 6 . 
OS - 300 KAYZEE ( 63 ) 0 Bmftel 3 8 6 


.ACulliane2 


000010 OUNDHOTa.irafC(9PHanE385. 

004000 Art GIRL LUCY (8} p (tend 3 7 13 

00050 SAMTAMK 0 I 3 ) B Etta* 5 710 . 


-DHoBand9B 
—J F Egan 4 B 


i Wands ( 5)1 


42 PROMPT DBJVEHY (USA) 

6 SMART VBrtURE (1D1) R 9 0 — 

0 TOUCAN »«•* Graham 90. 


J< Bartey 7 


44430 DC GR0VB1ER Pfl P BsmB 0- 


_D Griffiths ( 3 ) 5 

S Sandra 8 

JFEpuO 


2BK) TJBEE RFIEEN M Meads 9 0- 
02 BLUE ZOLA U0|MBel89. 

-12 F" 


_R Hate (3)2 
_RHuBM(B)4 


14-lTNr Qrawdte. Zero Three Rtteas, Btaa Zulu, J6-1 Smurt Vantum, 25-1 Pmm- 
gai Sen, Inbackaeulii. 33-1 eBwi 


kfotnrivem rn* ftarrfi^ ire«W: Saw 7x 

BEtTMB^O CbamkiM FA0N, 1-1 Pare*. 9-2 YUMDre, 7-1 Law teneui, 9-1 Grand 
10-1 TMaU* Bedell Ternwro. Moene, 25-1 otters 

fo-sKl THE WEATHERBYS DASH WJNSWLL BREEZE UP 
IftWl STAKES (CLASS B) E30JJ00 added 2YO 6f 

1 11 ONLY FOR OOU) (72) J Boiy 9 7 KDartoyS 

2 22 BU£ KRE (UKB BF) N Uvnodai B U JWeaml2 

3 0213 CELTIC COMFORT (D) PRoten 8 11 LCbtonock4 


-10 dedared - 

RATING: 2-1 Red Ronton, 9-2 Koyzee, 11-2 Slver ButtttL 13-2 Mcv DiaL 7-1 
Pi-Sas. 8-1 Sbe-s SropJy Great, 12-1 ZMaateSaKSy. otfSra 

dolphin apprentice maiden 
(CLASS 6) £3^75 added lm 4f 

06 M 40 WWBARQIjra P Hams 3 10 0 MBrtcMorS 


030 


59 B *tENME(FR)(lO)iHBs 3 9 9 ._ 
66344 CEAAWTHUS (7) BF) W Hapq» o q c 

wwo wnwt (83)01*^^39 


06000 MEADOW BUIE ( 17 ) fia L SrtOaA 4 BI 
004053 aomSAJNT ( 6^^383 


5 HKg 55 BI,, M Potate Saw, 4-1 CeanoBBS, 7 -l Bryridr; 


RACING RESULTS 


Rugby Union 

VYasHNAIWNALIJEAfiUERtainlBrDWdon: 

Newport v Brtdgjnd I2-C0. 


Speedway 

oocutpo lEMUE: Glasgow v Edfoburgi 

53S5JSl«5«" ,,lsa " 

pent v Lung Eaton 12 * 30 )- 


Other sports 

A j H 1 _£pCS; Graat Bnlam v IntefnaOonal Se- 
las iCtystal PatocS). 

BOWLS; EWBA National CNainpiofisftips 

5ho " Jufn ^ nfi Defby 
Women’s 

|^^Up(CiaiCB(a)sh6andPifr padngDii 


RACING: Bntisft Formula Three 


NEWBURY 

2 ^. 1 -SHyK)OSEn.D 0 BMni- 3 te; 2 . 
Maslcwl Twist 16 -l; 5 .Th»iiks^rti« l^L 
lfi ran. 1 %. 4 . (Saaed Simor. ,N» 
niaLet). Tote £ 140 ; LIJO. 

DF: £21.10. CSF: £7.BL Tno: £48J0. 

2 JWK 1 . SONG OF FRffiDOM JLb«»|l 
& 4 fev; 2 . Bafi Paradtee 
Denial 12 - 1. 12 ran. Nk. 
martet}. Tote £ 2 . 20 : 

OF; ££l30. CSF: £B^ 46 . Tncast £ 6352 . Trio: 
154 . 70 . _ _ 

300 : 1 . BAHR (M HBSl 21 fiW 
etAaawsnwS-l; 3 .Fn«soCl«ra U- 4 . 

6 ran. ’A. IV- JB 
£ 2 , 60 ; £ 150 , £ 3 . 60 . DF; 

£ 15 . 73 . 

4.10: 1. BUSY FlieHT IM H* 6 ) 4 ^ ftw 

2. Yorkshire 11-2: 3. ftWW ***** 
ran. 1 . 2. iBHRa.LBjrtwumJjW^^- 70 - 
DF: £ 250 . CSF: £ 451 . NR- Ber ®^- 
AMl i. HAWARED ( R WK 5- 4 ^ 3 . 
VfcM Roman 8-1; J 
2 . 8 ran. 3 , QSF 

£ 2 . 00 : £. 1 ^ 0 , £ 2 L 60 - OF: £S - 6a 
£ 1053 . 

SJO: 1. ALMA9 Uo lklWU »■ **" 

8 »RW»!id-i: 3 .ite*ra*« 12l - al ™ u 


9-2 ttfovs Delta Soteu Reset The Faroe < 4 t»i). 
HO. IV- (C Wal. Newmartet). Tote £ 5 . 30 ; 
£ 180 . £ 3 . 70 . £2 JO- DF; £ 60 . 80 . CSF: 
£ 7055 . Trttasc £ 75750 . Tha £ 102 . 90 , Mt 
dae. John Emms, Mister Jolson. 

Jaefcpdt £82 60 . 

Ptacnpot: £ 17 . 10 . Qusdpet: £ 14 . 40 . 
Placa (B: £ 22 . 93 , Ptaca 6 : 11 EL 84 . 


BRIGHTON 

250 : LMUSMtAMriRMsel 3 - 1 : 2 . Over- 
ture 15 8 fav; 3 . Hlgb Onto 7 - 2 . S ran. Hd. 
2. (R Armstrong, NewmarheU. Tote £ 4 . 30 ; 
£ 1 . 70 . £ 1 - 30 . OF; £ 3 . 00 . CSF: £S. 03 . NR; 
Jus’cWlPn - . 

250 : 1 . FUXXFS HOT STUFF (N Aflarre) 
5 - 1 ; 2 . My Beloved 8-13 (ov: 3 . Tuba 4 -L 
5 ran. Nk, IV- (N Littmodan. Wotvaiftamp- 
Wnj. Tote £ 6 . 10 : £ 2 . 10 . £ 1 - 10 . DF: £ 2 . 40 . 
CSF: £ 7 . 31 . A» Rae Un SdaD. 

3 . 00 : 1 - LA CHATELAINE fR FTrencft) 
100 - 30 ; 2 . Hevert Gatf Mow 9-4 fav: 3 . 
Tabasco Jazz 9 - 1. 8 ran. Y«. 27 >. (0 Lewis. 
Epsom). Tote £ 4 . 20 ; £ 1 . 40 . £ 1 . 10 . 
£ 2 . 00 . OF: £ 5 . 20 . CSF: £ 10 . 40 . Trtcasc 
£ 55 . 07 . 

3 JU: 1 . OPERA BUFF UWIMnstm) 11 - 2 ; 
2 . Sapphlra Son 9 - 2 ; 3 . Sovereign Crest 

5-2 tav. B ton. Nk. 1 . (Miss Gay Kedeway- 


Whttcombe). Tote £ 5 . 70 ; £ 300 . £ 240 . DF: 
£ 10 . 10 . CSF: £ 27 . 75 . 

4 i 4 ) 0 :l. KEEN WATERS (A Oaft) 11-8 (av; 
Z. Haydown 20 - 1 ; 3 . Chopbi 7-Z 6 ran. 2, 
3 . (J Arnold, llpoerlamboum). Tote 12 . 1 ft 
£ 1 . 10 . £ 8 . 10 . OF: £ 18 . 20 . CSF: £ 27 . 93 . NR: 
CaraTs Dream. 

4 J 3 tt 1 _ 5 T 3 * ON D 6 GAS (R Rrencn) 31 : 

2 . IHybotye 11-4 fav: 3 . Pearl Dawn 20 L 
13 ran. Hd, V- (M Fetheraon-Godley, East 
Usley). Tote £ 4 . 00 ; £ 1 . 60 , £ 2 . 70 , £ 7 . 00 . 
DF: £ 6 . 50 . CSF: £ 10 . 62 . Tw. £ 95 . 00 . NR: 
Foit Knox, scamebmy. 

Placepot £18.80. Quadpot; £9^0. 

Place 6 : £ 35 . 76 . Place S: £ 2 fr 89 . 


£228.34 earned toward io Nevfovay 5.05 to- 
day- NR; Ricfi Glow. Trthcar. 


SOUTHWELL 


U 50 : 3 L OBSKMfS DART (Paul Eddayi 
11 - 2 ; 2 . Be Warned 7 - 1 ; 3 . Sold Street 6 - 1 . 
12 ran. 11-4 tev BaesftOL 8 . 1 1 /- IP MaMn. 
Oflbouma Maseyi. Tote £ 6 . 70 ; £ 2 . 60 . 
£ 2 . 60 . £ 2 . 70 . DF: £ 1150 . CSF; £ 3664 . Tito: 
£ 36 . 70 . NR: Eversn. Yanavanenano. 

21 »; 1 NEWLANDS CORNER (D SgT.i 

13 - 2 : Z Zatotlo 7 - 1 ; 3 . Kannaft’e Usher 

14 - 1. 14 ran. 11-2 lav Stolen Kiss. 1V-. hd. 
U Ahehuroi, Upper Umbouml. Tote £ 7 . 50 ; 
£ 2 . 10 . £ 3 . 70 . £ 6 . 20 . DF; £ 24 JM. CSF: 
£ 48 - 36 . Tncasu £ 588 . 15 , Tea; £ 231 . 60 : 


2 ^ 0 : 1 . DEEPLY VALE (M Wlffumj 10 - 1 ; 
X Thenfts 9 - 2 ; 3 . Legend oF Aragon 5 - 1 . 
11 ran. 5-2 fav Desert Invader. 1 %, 4 . (G L 
Moore, Brighton). Tote: £ 9 . 40 : £ 2.50 
£J- 5 a £ 2 . 60 . DF: £ 2730 . CSF: £ 48 . 75 . fnoc 
£ 107 «J. NROMiT Ralnbcw. Sharp Return: 
3 JtO: L uqu» (MLD lEmro CTtomai) 

*** *■ Sp««ky S-t 3 . Johnnie The Jok- 
« 14 - 1 ; 4 . Our People 14 -L 16 ran. 5-1 
Jt lavs Jfoereon. Nor-Do-I. 6 . 9 . (W O-fror. 
mart. NewmarheO. Tote £ 13 . 60 : F,J so. 
£ 1 . 70 , 13 . 5 a DF; £ 94 . 50 . CSF: £ 94 . 19 ^ 
cast; £ 1 . 17337 . Trio: £ 409.20 ; £ 374.60 
earned forward to Newbury 5.05 today. 

3 ^ 0 : 3 . CLASSIC BALLET (P Roberts) 13-8 
fov; 2 . FOoftsb Rutter 7 - 2 : 3 . Nicota'a 
Prtnceee 10 - 1 , 7 ran. 6 . 7 . (R Guest. Nnw- 

Sa csf^-S 40 -' nJ30 ' £3 ' 30 DF: 


, JEZHZES!"* W* 51 ILCham*) 

7 - 4 (air. Z Ok Join 5 - 1 ' 3 . Cfarafles Led 3 -L 
“ ™*- J* 1 - 1/‘. tB RotftwoU, Warthiij. Tote: 
£ 4 . 10 ; £ 1 . 10 , £ 2 ^ 0 , £ 1 , 70 . OF; £11 fin 
CSF: ao. 80 , Tno: £ 5 . 60 . NFLPrecS 

4 . 55 : i. mesa nur j crowiM s-i; 2 . 
NMterood Epic 4-1 fav, 3 . Mra Drummond 

8 - 1. 9 ran. u. l'r*. (C Tbomtan, Mudlehari) 


IV THE INI 



Tote £ 4 . 70 ; £ 1 . 20 . £ 1 . 60 . £ 2 Jb. OF: 
CSF: E 225 B. Trtcasc £ 143 . 16 . 

£ 30 . 60 . 


£ 287 . 00 . Qnedpob £ 26 . 10 . 

Ftaee 6 : £ 124 ^ 16 . Place Et £ 56499 . 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 
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-Omens good for Precedent 

RacfauE 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 


g=^5=555K£f 

filly now lookslikefy to make m 
I nternational Stakes at Yn* 
that was m danger of beiig 

Hemy Cecil’s four-year-old 

bruBedfoesoleofheriLr-fom 

SSt^v* piCCeof s*rio£ 
work on Newmarket's Race- 
counse Side on Tuesday. Stems 
lame on her return from exe^ 

S eise the following morning, 
a bnam, who was an odds- 
vounte for Tuesday’s con- 
oa the Knavesmire, has 
been fitted with a special shoe 
bearing an adhesive plastic 
flange, much the same as she 
wasm the run-up to last year’s 
1,000 Guineas. She will be kept 
on the move this weekend. 


“Bosra sham is fine this 

19* •aa^SS 

JKS? ^da sboe put on and 
S t ° A The '^ness is less 

J^^^tdherouL 

lomorrow and on 
* »Sj? y ' Then we will give her 
a blow-out on MondayTThings 

dSn 8 f£ fi,he ^wayrathfr 
■flan the wrong way.” 

•[lie Rjm. who partners 
Bosra Sham in much of her 
manoeuvres on the Newmarket 
maJ grounds, was yesterday 
appointed by an enemy camp 
when he signed up to continue 
tus relauonship with the Derby 
wuuier Benny The Dip. 
v V* «» ll ’s owner Landon 
anight had been keen to em- 
ploy the French champion jock- 
ey Olivier PesJier, but John 
Ciosden, Benny The Dip's train- 
er. pul that idea to the guillo- 
tine. “When Frankie [Dettori] 
was not available Willie was the 



obvious choice to keep the ride 
on the horse," the Newmarket 
man said. 

‘‘The owner likes Olivier Pes- 
lier but be was given the chance 
to ride Benny The Dip [in the 
Derby] and decided to ride 
something else. 

“Benny The Dip is in good 
form and seems well, but it does 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP; Young Precedent 
(Newbury 2jOQ) 

NB: Socket Set 
(Newbury 230) 

look as if it is going to be a fun- 
ny old race again. We won't play 
into their hands this time as our 
fellow’s at his best when bowl- 
ing along and winding things up 
from the front." 

Ryan has a recent form guide 
from the gallops to gauge the 
prospects of both horses. “1 ride 
Bosra Sham in a lot of her work 


and I know she is well, but 
Benny The Dip also felt very 
well when I rode him, though 
it is never easy to beat the 
older horses,” the jockey said. 
“Whatever happens, Tm sure 
they will both run big races.” 

As Singspiel and Desert King 
are the only other certain run- 
ners, it appears the Interna- 
tional may be won in the mind 
of one of the jockeys, a theory 
that could apply to this after- 
noon's Geoffrey Freer Stakes at 
Newbury. 

The two that can largely be 
ruled out of the Group Ttoo con- 
test are Panama City and 
Dusbyanror, who does not ap- 
pear to have forgiven Cecil for 
sending away all his three-year- 
old mates at the end of last sea- 
son. 

That leaves the event as a 
contest between the flotsam of 
the King Geoige VI & Queen 
Elizabeth Stakes. It may be 
that Shantou (3.00) has recov- 


-Sunday 


lo oe'l PRDC DU KARAS DE FRESNAY-LE-BUFRUID i fcw CeH 
JACQUES LE MARCHS (Group 1) 3m £ 1.12.2 3 3 [PPy* 

1 6122-14 SFMrtrt W0MD Machos Fart>) J Ptase 4 94 C Ammon 2 122 

2 1123-82 ZA1NMDAB (KhSH Abdutah) A Fbae 3 B 11 0 Porter 1121 

3 112-113 DAY1AM (A& Netf A tie Rayer-Dupre 3 8 U fiUwwSU? 

4 4-14112 SMBOROUBH OK*n Moharared) D tader ffi® 38 11 L Dettori 4 1Z) 

5 -141 NHmy<VbnePdeUou3S3c) AFabe3811 TJ«rert3J09 

6 4-62151 PVHH (Marches FamfciJ Pease 3 B 11 FSradwB - 

-fi dodeiO- 

BET1M& 6-4 Deytaril, 2-1 Sptaitag World ft Piped (co^M), 9-4 Starboroagk, 4-1 Zwatadri, 
144 Hearty 

RMUGUDG 

STABBOBOUCa.raro»ry beaten By AMoyel in dw Group One Susmt Stales over a mteaGonrtoed. 
can carrtm eatto St James's Pate* Starts Hungs eon Deytanl rufto uouU prefer triter Sound, a 
remarhrtwti also anfestoSptaitag Maid. SetadtaK SIAHS0RQUGH 


cred best from that widow- 
maker of a race. 

It will be interesting to see if 
Willie Carson leaves the sanc- 
tuary of the BBC box for the 
opening race, which sees the re- 
turn to Newbury of Meshhed, 
who kicked the Scot into re- 
tirement last season. This race 
can fall to YOUNG PRECE- 
DENT (nap 2X10) now that he 
is returned to seven furlongs. 
Socket Set (next best 230) has 
the tools for the St Hugh’s 
Stakes. 

The money race of the week- 
end at Deauville tomorrow is 
firlly titled the Prix du Haras du 
Fresnay-le-Buffazd Jacques le 
Marois. No wonder Peter 
O’Sullevan is retiring. 

Scarborough transports the 
Union Jack for David Loder 
here, but will have his work cut 
out against the home trio of 
Daylami, ’Zaminriar and Spin- 
ning World, the winner 12 
months ago. 

Hyperion’s TV tips 

NEWBURY 

2JMk MR SPONGE, S'/, lengths 
third to Snow Kid over 71 at Sal- 
isbury, is weD handicapped. 
□CXJ 

230: MUGELLO, half a length 
second to Lady Alexander in the 
Group Three Molecomb Stakes 
at Goodwood, wfll be hard to beat. 

□□□ 

100: PREDAITIO was well-beat- 
en in the King George hot can 
show be is better than that. 


Tycoon ma t 


ca t — I 

M M 2-1 S3 

lawCwnmnfau M 4-1 53 4-1 

133 61 7-1 M 

IrtlW 92 6-1 M frl 

UW M tM, tM M 

YbariPrecertrc jM m-1 B-l S-l 

tarilgrt s-i n-l 10-1 11-1 

gaai 9.1 s-i m. m 

msm. 1*1 ga ifeLja 

JdnwStacar - M *> -1 3M 20-1 
Eafumm m (heart, jack 1 ft 3 
C - CErt. H - WtamHi L- ladMe^T - te 


Hv BritWwrta 112 11-2 64 114 

PcritoOriw 91 9-1 HM. s-l 

| C-*— UV1 1P.1 13,1 in 

MfcMB m. in g-i iP-i 

SoUmu kt 324 1 1-1 n-i m. 

Mao lo-i m m m 

B u edSB too 12-1 14-1 12-1 U-l 

teltitew 14-1 14-1 14-1 12-1 

MrWrt 14-1 14-1 12-1 ai 

BatovBtaa aLMJjjJK 
Bvert KHwfcri 12-1 121 12-1 1 64 

SriritHtacd 14-1 14-1 161 141 

ar 141 14-1 10-1 154 

WaatacCwrtrt * 1S-1 VA 

WnMBfy 2SA 20-1 22-1 

Z tomror 2S-1 2M 22-1 2S4 

CmatH-t 331 2S-1 ai ^ 

Mates 33-i a-i 33-i 2s-i 

Man 25-1 4M 4M 40-1 

jwtlari 33-1 401 an 40-1 

UnaWar ail S C- 1 40-1 a& l 

Eacfvo^ a gu3r»tfiecdtS. prices 1 2.3.4 

C -ttd. H - KSam W. L- latnte, T- ToB 


Trie Tote bat on triaaoo at Nentiuqe Evens 
Snanmu. 15-B Predapplo. 8-1 Dusnyanur, 
Strategic Ctmce. 12-1 Panama Cby 


HYPERION 

Double Oscar 435 Mbtdwa 4^05 Ghartb 

GOING: Good 10 Finn (wueretf). 

S TAIJA Straight - islands Hide: round - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

I Right-hand coarse. A sharp track w*h Oghl heeds. 

Course Is east of the c*y on B6266. ADMISSION: Chib 1 12; 
TauerasDs 18; Silver Ring S4; Course S2 1 accompanied under- IGs 
6w sQ mdinuns), CAS PASS: Cv and up to (bur occupants in 
cour se entl on re M; r enurirsler Ores. 

BUNXBSED FIRST TWE: Cnw whtr Lad (vfaaorttll (2.15* 
CahMel'o Pride (vio oredT (4 ^0). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Bowden Bom (3.4.11 non 
at Epsetn an Sunday. 

LONG-DISTANCE BUNNEBS: Tot A«ain (3.181, Golden 
rannd (3.45) and Waaaef have been sent 288 miles' far Mb* G 
KeUewas 1 from Wbhcombe, Docaei; EmergbiP Market (3.45) has. 
mw 273 nates by J Dunlop from Amntfa, W. Sussex. 

HARROGATE SELLMG HANDICAP (CLASS 
F) £3^00 added 3YO lm 2f 

1 324450 RIUE»UNT(10UaiinttiS7 ACtfwwS 

2 5-4063 MMMB(22)BBa4i811 P Roberts (5) ID 

3 433500 RED BHHtS (11) D Ntfafc 8 11 AhnGnw«s7 

4 MOO NORDBOMEUW(ZBNMS5rahB5~DSaMaq>|nil 

S 08402 OMCMKflOH06pi)GH(lrBB5 KDariay 2 B 

6 tHXXD MZSTEH MT (37) K »A vjsi 8 3 JaHasn(7]9 

7 6600 PBBBBEV (iq W hta^B 8 2 F Lynch 15 

-8 063 PBIMSE(15)JGSni||tli4Mxum81 1 FEgw 13 E 

9 500 PERFECT BEMt (22) tteSSnan 7 12 AMsdoyB 


10 600000 BAUPET {X J Pata 7 11 TIHliwi t 

U 08426 BaaBLtU »{BDAHde7U) OMeGtasaU 

12 000000 MEnBQDN (47) (BH J Ctaar 7 10 GBotMeBlB 

13 S55 Ih PWD0MA [12) liteM M^i710 PFea»y(3)12 

14 ooooo Rstn'Fuei{r(i2} ASaan 7 10 jimu 

15 450865 MfNEFNR LM> |7) M Wane 7 1D_ Jooqr Bam (7) 3 V 

16 000044 MBUNU (7) N Bjart 7 10 LCbamocfcS 

~10dBctotd B 

Uhtnun ne^ic 7a 106. Tub ftonfcw HmI 7a an, Mann 
7a 9b la ftruooB 7M Bb Rriy R)yit 7a 3ft, OoteCwLia 7a 2ft 4k- 
dm&tl3ft 

BEmNG: 4-1 Petuntse, 5-1 MmcR 8-1 Macori. 7-1 Qrawdolr Lad, JUs- 
dan, 8-1 Ron TMert. MMorlon, lfl-1 la Pantoon, Ofanak GodM, 12-1 
Period Bear, Red Embers, 14-1 Poafteilay, 16-1 BoM, 20-loflMn 

|q ac KNARESBOROUGH STAKES (CLASS D) 
£4350 added 2YO fif 

1 104 ARENPR0VBICEm{D|MMngcn9 3 DHdMl 

2 510 FXSHHN WHM d7)TCbb«el93 AQAaae7 

3 224214 PHX SIN? (IQ C Fariint 9 3 LCtnsnock 6 V 

4 04 NOBLE DEIUIO (B) Ms i tennaden B 11 ItarinB 

5 4 MBN4K (3B) D Mortey 8 0 KCochnaed 

6 3633 MSSPUadBUBenyBB. PFcs»ey[3)2 

7 MOmnpmcESSMmSKMBe RiMyi 

8 IBrtQMI Mgs S Hbi 8 6~_ XIMewaS 

-Bdedaed- 

BEnWB: 11-4 UMi, 7-2 4b En Prownce, 4-1 NoMeDeaMd, 11-2 Prfc 
Star. 7-1 Fwhtai Wcthn, »-l Mas PwL 2S-1 LhMh« Princoso, Udfona 

IqieI buy nevett memorial cup handicap 
|A 1Q| (CLASS D) £4,900 added lm 4f 60yds 

1 -15404 BMlP0MT(U)tD|GM Mqoe 4910 IRilaaS 

2 435246 SUMIWM((29|(BF)EMlDn58U )FE£m2 

3 402410 G0U)DESIE(mnMBniBti7B9 SBartMll 

4 422551 YET *GWN (135(D) Gay Ke*B*ay 588 icwoda 

5 16000 TOSWA WJt (B4) BERson5710 L 0*01X44 

-5 derived - 


HYPERION 

2-ifl Dawn Summit 240 Ravens Roost 3JO 
Crafty Chaplain 340 WhoUnheBshanry 4 Jj 0 Pap- 
parazzo 4-40 Follow De Cafl 

GOING: Good (Good m Firm in plans, wuioing). 

■ Left-hand, undulating course; mn-in 325yds. 

■ Coarse b 4m SE ofWimtbain nesrjanedon of A525 and B5069. 
Bus sendee from Wrexham station. ADMISSION: Paddock S9; 
Course 14 (under- 16s bee ofl enclosures). CAE PARE: Free. 
BUNKERED FIRST THIS: Leg Befbram (2.10), Annie's 

tfrofEES TO LAST SEVEN DAPS: MyBorMnsId (2.40) won 
aworceswon SWnrdsy; PVwesM Spirit (4.40) -on at Woreen- 
ur on Saturday. 

LONG-DISTANCE KUNNBBS: Axxdtge (2.10), Pond Boose 
is. 10), Manavo (4.10) and ToCoBy Toks (4.40) hnw beei sent 
1 70 miles br M Pipe from Ntehotestagne. Pewre Teraab (2. ID) 
h ag been new 141 miles by C Mom* from Uppv Imnboaro. BnW. 

i n WNGPW LABOUR HIRE HURDLE (CLASS 
|Z.XU[ q £3,500 added 3YD 2m If 

1 1 ftWWSUiaiTCl^ KW PSatleyll 5-MrRTbo^oW 

2 0 MOSWFMISCIflTEBaBtt»lD12 -JortW 

3 0 IBB BEFORM (14) MSnmrty 1012 A PrtMa J 

4 TCM«(H3»CMw 10U l , l ?S! l S 

5 «arc£(R0(F38)MPpelO7. kPlfcOV 

— 5 dodMttd — 

Bcmrt: 4-7 Bvltga, &3 Own ftartH, M Tenwri, 16J. Lag Befcaum 

r - ROYAL FUSBJStS AMATEURS HANDICAP 

1 2.40 1 HURDLE (CLASS E) £5,000 added 2m 4f 

1 41-221 u» mmm b um^ 7 

2 543-23 W6H LOW (FlfB PF) M rtarmond 9 11 9Jtl Ckriaoo (7) 

3 4012-0 aaEPWYBI (F7) (D) KDnoiy M117 — WRD..JV(7) 

5 40P0-1 Iff WBHN3» (7) (Ml Jonas 7 10 g 

S 0TO-2 BMgMCWIinSyMNOTO6303^BB»g«m 

ywro BDWLSESIHttt»BPlEeee61D0 BrjeokWotaP) 

-B derived- 

MWH.T 1 Sri at: log. True randtap *agic Beptf SarW »■ 

S53&«ais» , raaas 

RojrtSBHr 

■ Scfamoose is a top-priced 12-1 with Coral for 
the 1998 1,000 Guineas after warning easily on 
her debut at Newbury yesterday. 


HYPERION . 

, An n e + inn Jackson 6J0 AI Mabrook 6.40 
Froadom Chance — 

GOING: Good io F^ 

■ Left-hand, O - *^ 1 ***^ , 'n n fmm in**-* «— **»*- R*daon 


|o4a| COMBERHfilE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
^1 D) £5,000 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 411F-1 FOND HOUSE (12) (CO) MP|pbB 120 APHcCoy 

2 11123- MNDBBtrtSSU(U9mMsMBaE8U2ilrEWtas 

3 FISH WEE MJHCE (21) OB M rtfrtnaid 7 11 2 IBanaty 

4 /15212 BRMHEBERKY (4) |I)R8 MsSSnwBlO 13_RGvri 

5 43042 CRAFTY CEAPIAM (21) (D) DMcCanll 10 5 TJw*» 

-Sdsdomd- 

BEUWtt Ur8 Posd Homes, 1S8 Wise Adrics, 4-1 B ra rtWwtry. 10-1 
Ccrily Chapiaft 12-1 UutrtarMtarte 

A n | BQE INTERNATIONAL MAIDEN HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,000 added 2m 4f 

1 way Qflff OF BMOItaSSAN (128) S tadavi 5 11 5 _B laa (8) 

2 PCfflP- ME4BNXM (82) U Mrtnaaut 5 11 5 MS Prior (7) 

3 P MJ00NS TOWHI (21) N Ovnce fi 11 5 P^osfT) 

4 00434- KHHJKHOUM (77) Sir J BartwBl4112 CMwria 

5 6 WNOIOHHIWIAVBW(1S9TWM4112 SWpve 

6 500-0 WHOI)Bei«W«WT«PD*r4U2ilrRTlonaonp) 

7 44P MHES NTCHBI (14) M Sweisbr 4 10 11— D Periw (3) B 

B 03 RNF DEAL (IS) B Reece e lo u Gtrylyoos 

-Bdarivotf- 

flETTW6i7-4 A halMi < »an. ll-<C)<ri0fWwaa,9<I WIi «i fhrixlW M n y. 
7-1 Anrfcrt KKdxn, 10-1 Km Dari, 10-lTfeemtbrartaytoqr, 2Mt4haK 

ng-37>1 LORRAME READS! NOVICE HCAP CHASE 1 
^1 (CLASS B£5J00 added 2m 4fH0vds 

1 4PP-21 WG VSHAUMecmraRHrinaBrilDUlDLBagrliGai | 

2 2114-2 KNUJBH BALE (12) MB II Bar® 9 11 B -Jb E WMvoi B j 

3 0060-2 PAPARAZZO (71) 0 MMoov 6 11 6 Mr Rltanloa (3) 1 

4 F23-21 FUMETTO (29) (C) (D) M Harmord 711 6 Rfianttf 

5 4351-2 BU OF A MEAAI |B3) Ms S 5vih 7 11 4 Hteat 

6 51P2UU WALLS COURT (8) (D) j BkU 10 113 ADobrio 

7 33540 MOBHAO (66) M Pipe ID 10 6 CMaaris 

B 6W0 QBMNAl RECORD flBI) W) P ftadfey 7 ID 1 — Wyw 

-8 derived - 

BETTM6: 11-* PepaatBO, 10030 Khg Of 5badwa, 4-1 BR Of A (tarn, 
54 (Write. 7-1 Hbmva 8.1 Waft Court, 1D-1 Me, 33-1 Oto- 

tarillecaHl 

rjr~2f\\ SHOWTIME NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,500 added 2m 3f 

1 1221 TOaLLYYOURS (12) W M Rpe 4 11 10 —C Hands B 

2 m EUPH0HK UUSKW (8) MsS Snlttl 6 11 7 RttMt 

3 30PO1 PmBmEPaarmJOBttSUOiftMdBnenanmv 

4 54-202 FOLLOW DE CALL (15) D UcCan 7 10 0 — AE*«(7) 

8 3F2-32 DANE ROSE (7) M ShetfatlU 10 0 UrRIboratOO© 

-5dadarsd- 

MHnim origtt 1 DB- Tim Mndksp RWW (to CM Be 13ft Dene 

RoaieBtf 8ft 

BETTM6: 130 WriW Tour*, 2-1 Eeprierib Mm, 4-1 PonrM Spirit. 
6-1 Mtoar De Crt, KH Dme Hom 


3 502058 fWB®IY BRAVE (12) nGayKrtMiy 793 KMooS 

4 250200 IANCASWEISE8U(U)SDnr4B3JI0fDMlfaMnil 

5 30000- H0NIflE5EAR{322)AMqr4 93 QPa*av{^ 12 V 

6 (Q0155 SHA&W(S)mMMBMI593 POLsanOeMia 

7 440045 WfflBmmMOT»WGMlirv493jCtai*vB7 

a 03Q20 rtCRHI (26) W Jaws 3 9 0 JQrimB 

S 601400 MD Fwmr (7) (tags Dm3 90 Baon 0HeH4 

in 03404) BELLAS IBBACYpaiRBuM 48 12 TSpnrisS 

U 380000 BID PST W J Raim 4 B 12 . . . L e n a UngB B 

S 063204 «lNN0«H»6UcCaft4B12 FMEUeiyBB 

s CASPIAN MORN (22) M Wfi.ll Boner 8 8 9— P Do* (1)1 

-13 derived - 


ADMISSION: RWqr Farm 

Swr(6-10). SaBoist (7.10). LZ. 1 

JWJiy Ni rt KPrto^'™™ * i rit fh ln r r.~-*r r"*”** 1, 8 - 10 ^- 1 

SSSaSSi sa lassssas \ ^ 

tow .PPHEMT1CE HANDICAP ”” 

* — S5assss»jeii! « 


B5BBa«g3fe5aSBS 


8 -000040 ROfW-^^^Tadodricd- - . . 

■rtLlMHte-AcriMri ciBMES (CLASS 


^ " T^®TON 

tm H3 « Hwncn ^T tftlSs 


1- 010 

2 11400 

•-»■-« 

4 00 

5 5560 

6 GODS 

7 60 



iffbosorine (S 1 
PariEddeiT 2 ® 




; 5JB S®WB«^!=2^ 


sHiiie 7-4 WesdNBm«,ib21ltal Party, 8-1 Behar.MNrtHNertk, 
lO-l UvUractmTssstai, 12-1 Cappiaa Mem, Dedc Heoaco, 18<1 The 
MdqrFammKLl otter* 

SOUTHERN FM HANDICAP BaWMd 
[7-lPl (CLASS E) £4j02S 3V0 lm laW8w! 
1 HOB 0UMD 128) |C05 C Hmgai B 7 FariEttayS 

4 2153 SHARPOlWSSLJlfl) WHaagasBB KMril 

3 01-60 ZHrtB (48) [W > Trier 9 5 _ A dark 2 

J 1 rjooo 0RIQJUS (81) RHamonO 4 Daaa01MB8 

5 2-3622 KAU«reWmWlBn4a9l IINto5B 

B 606300 PERFECT POPPY (49) S Dm 8 10 DOTJonotoe (3) 1 

7 000-60 GR0VEFWVBmKUqKUsM89 0UMtter(S)7 

gnHBSAaaapo Wri«l_3AC>a>.7-a ! 7-lOrirtv.BlZknri. 

12-1 Perfari Pocw, 13-1 aava«r Wmriw 

ra-m SOUTH COAST UTED SlAKES BESHg 
j 7.40 [ (CLASS F) £3^00 3YO lm- taBWI 

1 4)0061 UOHESIEADPffl MR Hannon 91 DmOMS 

2 606002 ABSTONE QUBM (7) P Bans 8 12 JQri-ilOV 

i Kmo6 BEffltg(23)flLLtaB812 . 'Caorty Mnrit 11 V 

4 000600 SEAMUS (U9 CM 8 12 IMRI 

l 0000 SaatErSOSIBm(29|tfl4lMea812 AChBfc7 

B WTrifl tSUSIIAN 027)SDcvB12 DODomboePJS 

7 060330 IEZAAB(I)BH*riw812 i i Start B 

n 502432 WARm»RMGn(B)CI>»)er812 KMea4 

9 00026 B»£ tM)J TrierB 9 Pmi&Hmyl 

IB 3-3006 LDQBASS(17) 5 Mods 8 9 MHavy(3)12 

5 600000 RO»LBMEM(3DAFosar89 TSpntal 

U 00304 SUPS SCRAVHSU4KMM8B CUaMtarmS 

- 12 tfcdaed- 

Dnnte 7-4 HonmMad, B-l Warier XtaR, 6-lStaatStnadh, 7-1 Ab- 

SlmvLMgiTtt, Ud.fbWa.IbariilA-llodtaa.Uhlllfly- 

jgSK^sr Semen, 20-1 Tritea^ 25-1 Sow 

t a *7 %\ DUKEOFNORRHKHANDUAPfigsa 
| OalOj (CLASS D) £4^00 3YO lm4f BSP 

1 003442 FREEDOM CHANCE (2«j FHs 9 7 Jlttaay(3)4V 

2 ffWMl KUMtfrt FREE (8) (0) H F-GaJ^'84 Dane CRM 2 

i 044530 CASHES BUHNWB 8JSA) (1^ Center 7 13 Aft* (5)1 

4 006200 ffiWnCHHB LA W M j^ iftna 7 11 )(»rtn3V 

BETTIN& 13-6 Running Fiaa, 1M fteedan Chme^ 3-1 Cartes B»n- 
tat 7J. BririWW Wl 


UUmum wegMr 7a 10ft Tue hantap mgfic TaOiia TM 7a 9®. 
BETTING: 7-4 Yat Agota, 2-1 GoM Derto, 3-1 BrtpeU, S-l 9o0B Hank, 
33-1 Tbrirta Art 

WILLIAM HBJ. GREAT ST VnUTOD HAND- 
icap (CLASS B) £25jOOO added 6f 

1 052512 MY BEST VALEMIBE (IQ V Soars 7 10 0 RCortoanell 

2 532642 vraBJRECAI«AU5r{mnDNriBlsa913JllBi(Mweii32B 

3 0-3600 BCMMG HARNET (37) (0) J Duiop 5 9 8 KDsrieyB 

4 001304 FADED (7) M Johnson 4 9 8 Dcm MdlsOMi 19 

5 446633 ZKOTS DANCBI (13) (0) E Nam 6 9 5 IF Egan 13 

6 001DU BDMIDBIR06E(8){D|MBMriad593DSM0enay(3)7B 

7 021400 DOUBLE ACTION (12) (CD) T EasBtK 3 9 2^— L Chinort ID 

8 300111 SO HTRBV (12) ^0) J M Badey 7 S 13 IFMane20 

9 00064 BABST BABE (12} |J) J J Qunn 4 3 U ACoBmw21 

10 115352 BADGE (12) (D) A Batty 6 B 12 DUMrttlfi 

U 61-100 CAWJVAS IEART U2) (C) Bob JcrtiS 8 8 10 MBs r U 

12 100062 BRUIN. FANTASY (1^ (DJJLEyie 3 8 9-JTMoatoa (7) 18 

13 664451 GOU»POIIW|Iig|D)G»KaleN»587_JCaiialCB 

14 005145 IXBt(I2)(D) MJaniSDn5B5 DHaflaad4 

15 152110 D0UBU0SC«(3)(D)(BF)l>Mdiris4B4 Flyncfal 

IB 621-00 URSAMAJ0R(7)(D)PKriBMar383 JOB&3 

17 023302 IV0RTDAMM(7}(D)Khay3B2 IlmoB 

18 515451 mmOU13)A«sjRameden581 IfenriaglS 

19 000034 R»1IEPHSSBirniCD){W)TDBBnn780JMeCtaai9 

20 -01143 CAUD0N (IS) (D) S GoBn^ 3 7 13 P Fanny (3) 2 

21 0452S6 JUST LOU (15) (0) K Bute 3 7 11 QBvdwdlS 

-2Xdedarad- 

BETTMG: 6-1 BM Vtakritaa, Bd. So hrinriA. 7-1 GadRe. 8-1 DaaHa 
Actkn, 10-1 Tadno, Ebmi0bb Uattat, Boadea Rose, Deride Omar, 12-1 
MrTavw tolfea Piatari, BrisyBriw, l*a Vauiaa CayliiirtS, IBer, 18-1 
CaoouBHmrf, OoMen Rorad, 2C-lortert 

\ A iC l ROTHMANS NORTH SOUTH HANDICAP 
£KXD I (CLASS D) £8jOOO added lm If 

1 504102 DUMD CIS) D Sfflflh 5 100 ACuitaw3 

2 103431 PHDE OF PBULE (16) (Q (D) M Ubna B 10 0_) Cm! 12 


i «. • -. ... 


HYPERION 

Z20 Jerasapli Z50 Mteter Gebo 3L20 Iffeee a50 
Kedwfck 4-20 Blair Castle 4*55 Hever Goff Di- 
amond 525 Eric’s Bett 

GOING: Good to Finn (msering). 

■ Left-hand course wtth 'JOOyds mn-in. 

■ GouriK ta SW of Stmfimd-ofWVoNi on A4.TO. Stntfonl station 
lm. AIMUSBION: Club S l& TbuenaDs £8; GotsseSI. CAE PARK: 
hMld e cour se S3, remainder tree. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: NtybtTtane (4^0) hw been aem 
IBS mUes by A HoUw from Hendhara, Devon; UTeee f31iO) has 
been sent IBB miles ty P Bovm tan Uaiarfbrdwnt, Dyfed; Coo- 
ley's Telve (4. 58) sent I46nUeeturlInSWlDlBiiiB&qinMDf> 
aiffilelRh, Devon. 

I O ' OO 'l RICHARDSONS CLAIMING HURDLE 
(CLASS F)£3J000 added 2m SfUOyds 

1 (251-6 FUMR1Y (USA) (21) (Q I WfeannR 112 JBPoanl 

2 4&P12 MUMS |UQ (CO) R (TSuMcn 8 11 2 HAFfc&irtd 

3 03WM aKAfiDSBrara|QK0lineM10U)13AIhnrtW(7)R 

4 Rfll-3 JHaaora (12) BPJPHoMB 6 ID 11 GTonney B 

5 P11P-6 1UURUNEBB15(12)DMfle81D10 WMarstoo 

8 M605 CBICUS COUHffiS (7) J Jecfara 7 ID 7 A Martha 

-Ededaned- 

BEnWG: 2-1 MMna, 114 JMlrt 7-2 Cbcm Crioov, 182 Chfca*rt 
Bed, 7-1 FlrtSty, 10-1 TMriqne Bels 
lO cft ' | STAR SITE LEISURE HANDICAP CHASE 
^ U 1 (CLASS F) £3,500 added 3m 

1 0GP-40 PAS BOYALE QRR) (S) CMann 7 U ID RDvnody 

2 4312-5 CUUEAUn(35)MaLte(m!s6U2 MnctaritB 

3 PQ3-41 LPOAL «mST(Zl)(CO) MsG CAJrecy 7110 J Cri^J I V 

4 122P4- MSTS 6BO(77)« Mss CC)SDn 12 ID 13 JWtaCDjw* 

5 P-34S3 FffHBt DUMLHB (21) G Baking 10 10 9 M b pri Y 

6 P«?-3 CCMSnNB OTHJftresU 10 9 _____.ll A FfcrttoM 

-BdeeMnB- 

BErraie: 7-4 lyplArtHt. 3-1 Briber nrVnfc 7-2 Cal Ma AW. 02 Court- 

rift 12-1 Pad RyjBftlM MMer Beta 

on | FORT SHOPPING PARK NOVICE HURDLE 

1 1 (CLASS D1 £4j000 added 2m 6f HOvds 

2 36-132 *?SS (25) 19 romp amnio 11 4 J» Johnson 

2 526-32 AimA LEflHBl P3 L toBSCh 6 10 12 AK«4t 

3 203 WAUra > SDREAM(4QNHend8sanT10 12MAfttSKaM 

4 2UTO fB#T5GEH(24® CJacteonfllO 7 JCrtriy 

5 OOP MBSBUteSSBH&KSqAChriieataaidlOd^Ponl 

-Sdeetarad- 

BEITtia: 7-4 llfae^ 84 Wribria Draam, S-2 Alpha Isriber, 18-1 Mtoa 
BIubb Stager, 20d Harris Gem 


HYPERION 

5J50 Manlraio 620 Distant Sturm 050 Galata- 
sori Jana 720 Sam Rtxdcett Z50 Stapleford Lady 

ggg Royal Expression 

GOING: Good. 

■ Comae Is N of town on A380. Ncvrton Abbot etatkm lm. AD- 
MBSKWfc TaaeraaJto £10; Course iB. Acmiqwnkd under- 16s 
free. CAE FARE: On nils 5150, remainder tree. 

■ Left-hand, s harp, co urse wUh short nm-tn. 

BUNKERED FIRS T TIME : None. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: GsDoptnf Gna (7U0) won 
at Wocceiser on Baanday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Thirty Betocv (dJ30) and Rup- 
ples (7XO) hove been sent 387 mfles fry M Chapman from Msr- 
kn Rasen, lines; Captain Marmalade (7-20) has been «rt 349 
miles frf D Than from Exntaa, Suffolk. 

| g rn l AUGUST EVBWIG HURDLE (CLASS E) 
l»25ll £2^25 added 3Y0 2m If 

1 3 FBST HAN (14) B Uase^m ID ID C^biriip) 

2 3 BOM RIR BROKE (14 C Mam 10 ID RDor-Dady 

3 RNMYAL(U5A) (F47) PMupIvlDlD IRKaHMOtfl 

4 MAMDBI0 (I®T) M Rpe 10 ID APHeCay 

5 U SOUIHEKN CHEF (14) W G U Timer 10 10 IPeae*(7) 

6 5 5UVERBM(lS)MM«trtW105 BPBMril 

-Gdariand- 

BEFDNCBM ItanSuo. 5-2 BotagFbrBnrt^ 13-2 Ktavri, 20-1 Ftat Man, 
ZS-1 Southern CHri, 33-1 Sanriei 

MDSUMMER MADEN HURDLE (CLASS 
l»=J E) £%92S added 2m Gf 

1 0O-2P0 CROCKMAMOIftL (7) K St^nttr 6 11 5 BPowalB 

2 0-000 HEADMNORIH(3QOCartr6115 BHoparo 

3 00-33 UNDIDflD(F24)PBm«iS115 WMaatanB 

4 42- NaUR£S6BffiBMN{UrtPHol£s6115— RINmMMdy 

5 oayp- PEABL* DUBH (US) RBBMr8U5 vstritay 

6 0Q6PL iflBtTf 8HLAV (140) M CTbcubt 8 11 5 — WMxtkGtfon 

7 3-5435 DGOWSTOW(7)BUm<*yi4112 OJBwriiel 

B F431- DOrtBtUA (97) F Jordan Blia APKcCoy 

9 46 HOWL BSF(4S)NHe«tesw 6110 MAHbSMrid 

10 PEP-20 RBMSMAD(19CBamEl7UD PHeriKYM 

-lDdariand- 

BEJTMG: 94 Hatana; Gsritamen, 4-1 Ftanl Hwt, M Domna, lond- 
lert, 8-1 Wstant Storm, 101 CroctanmoW, 25-1 ottw* 

r^-=7T) A J BLACXLER RENAULT NOVICE CHASE 
O^Q| (CLASS E) BAJB7S added 2m 5f 110yds 

1 H62-05 CAHOAH (K) R Fnri 11 10 12 .RDa-ny 

2 -23321 HAPtEnsfiftOSSdBJRPBDtKnfllOU — AThOPdefl 


3 (00046 PUNFORPRORT[7)(BF)U Johnsun391) DHofand2 

4 5-0120 MUMDtB(12S}Jjqim59U t Fanning K 

5 410121 MBHSPBBS(13)TEd5BtN390 LCbemortBB 

B 315162 BOWOJFFE (IB) (C) E flMon 6 S 13 IFHbMS 

7 000 WAASQ: (23) Gay Ketos* 48 12 RCodaanall 

B 630050 FDBESTII0BM(19|(EF)MiJRanEiiai4BSJ(Deart«lD 

9 450225 KSP BATHING 8) J Grtte ? 8 1 P Fenny (3) 8 

10 300413 S8B(rVAUEr(9)MissLSaiaI3B0 BBanM7V 

11 000002 MBUUBAPHCmHF2teyll713. DMeGtamS 

£2 045204 NOBBY BARNES (33) (DjEhaaB 7 10 MaTUdarl 

-Udactared- 

UMnumae^ic JStlOft True (Bndfcsjiaeiya: Nctt» Barnes W 9ft 
BEITMG: 4-1 Pitda Of Pesrie, 9-2 Hah SjMs, 13-2 DmM, 7-1 Mtartm, 
8-1 BoadVh, PMn FtaPmO, SSartYMtay, 10-1 Barest Rabin. 12-1 Nob- 
by Barnes, Weasel, 34-1 Keep BriUtaft 20-1 tt*M* 

□Tent BOROUGHBRIDGE MAIDEN STAKES 
£| - au l (CLASS D) £4^00 added Sf 

1 030005 B0(H) TO TALK (12) T Easabjr 4 B 2 RMnxkm (7) 4 

2 006 BEAU WD0R (19) kfes L 3rtol 3 9 0 T atari (7) 7 

3 CO 000 88KSKT BOLD (14) A Smtn 3 9 0 JLwa2 

4 000000 COIONaKPnE(X7}RWho*039aj>oasHdfM«llV 

5 55426 GMAIBB(IJSA)(28)ASffiwrt39 0 SMttriafliB 

6 450035 MaftEXPfKSSfDB KanluyB 90 FFMsay(3)l 

7 335026 PflfKE OF PAHXE5 (4^ J Buy 390 P Retort* (6) 9 B 

8 403053 DOHA FIFA P9) Mss L SUM 4 8 11 0 Pbbb12 

9 322243 ABCHE110 (IS) G Ottojd 3 8 9 IFvtmlO 

10 020054 BLUE LAMP (USA) (19) M Janis 389 RCOCbmaeB 

SI ■ 00230 WlDNSSBCUIIVE(14EAtaDn389 LCbea»rt5 

12 RHSSHNRT1IS Grin# 389 I Carrol 8 

-12dadmail- 

BEmNe 84 Gtaarib, 5-1 Aurtaav 3M Btas laav, M Mrtt EXpran, 
84 Pitan OF Parties, ID-1 Dona FOps, 14-1 HKm Enecnthn, Good To 
Drib, 20-1 ribem 


r^en] STRATPOHDUPODklAJN MADBI HURDLE 
(CLASS O(plVI)£3p00 added 2m UOyds 

1 3Y3- KEtMMCK (F3S) P HBOgar 8 11 5 UHrindsY 

2 40- WHOHttBLE(H3)TDonneiy5115 G Marty 

3 iy VAPODIZE (F13) DHjdeSUS A Bales (5) 

4 PBfflMm GUVNOR (F15) J M Badfey 4 11 2 RJofaneen 

5 HB)E OF KA&MK 8318) PHctte4 11 2 G Tommy 

6 0 SMEET CBEAIK m B LleRlyn 4 11 2 ICnloty 

7 TTTOeS PHANTOM 0®7) M Utfier4U2 WMeFMBad 

8 UXR61 BOO (F5U) M SVIURM 10 11 IIM 

9 0 MRS KKN |*H) j H Ifcs 4 10 U Ifc P OTKorite (7) 

-Bdedmed- 

BEZlBrt: 5-2 Redafeb, 8-2 Mr MmtartK 5-1 Pride Of Haitaalr, 8-1 Sweet 
ChesiB, 7-1 Dari* Phantom. 1D-1 Peaygara GUvtar, 14-1 Heidi Boo. 
Mrtm 

A on ! MICHAEL POWLES HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5jP00 added 2m If HOvds 

1 13FU2- muwsaBMLrannPNAfcuao-MJtairo 

2 32-111 BLAIRCASnE(lA)(CD)GBalrtcBU9 AMe0*« 

3 25138 HMN RtH (12) (D) R Hodge 8 100 JBneomba(3) 

4 0332-P HIKIB IMP Qg) ( D ) H Ma m era 14 ID Q ADoi*e(7) 

IHnir sefcM: 10sl Tiue AamScsp might: Ityrg 2ad BH13H. 

BETTHK 114 BMr Castle, 7-4 I ta riandt Bu a u i ri , 5-1 tariaa Dm, B-l 

WW 

fAKcl CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS' HCAP HURDLE 
^ 00 .1 (CLASS F) £2^75 added 2m 110yds 

1 15221 ABOffiI1ECOTroroCMitod(5120_-JIHanrty(S) 

2 342-2F COO0B TRUE S SAMs S Mams 9 lULSmUelrtbri , 

3 266U-4 PAK OF JACKS (73) (CO) ^ Hobbs 7 1013— DJKamagb 

4 0-P<63 TOUCH 8RYER (7) (D) H Mwners 7 10 8 ADmta<(^ 

5 P412-3 UEVB GOLF DIA1HM) (S) (D) J R Bes 4 10 8 LAapriB 

6 63334J AJJ4APA (12) R HoCgs 5 10 4. 1 Hants (5) 

7 1-0524 KGHT1ME (12) fCO) A Mbs 5 ID 1 BSMnMafG) i 

BETTING: 84 Abowlbe CoL 3-1 CeeleyhVaive, 9-2 HrinrCaHHaBand, ' 
6-1 Pafr Of Jacks, 7-1 TbocfiSBw, 8-1 NUbtlbne, 10-1 Ataopa 

lrr)C| STTMJPDRD-IFONtWONMABB'IHURDLE 

(CLASS E)(D(VI)£3jOOO added 2m UOyds 1 

1 4-3 ALAFIAK (F24) W Ham 6 11 5 BFaoart I 

2 05331- LOSUMIOS (14G) G Siring 5 11 5 B Radon , 

3 0-00 SOU SOUMES^RLY (UQ CUAxttanS 11 5 — MHcbaida 1 

4 BUUEHCHfGB)HflMp5 4112 J Osborne 

5 EAHE CAITK3H JF38) FJatfen 4 112 RSwpta 

6 602- BBtTS BETT (F49) PMuq3y4112 LAaprin 

7 HI® t/AVIHlir (R) pG»3) C Mem 4 11 2 AMagufm 

8 KEY WZZTJ JentoB 6 110 DTrtoaitan{7) 

9 03 BOtia TO BRIGHTON (71 J M Brariqi 5 11 0 R Jo ha tun 

-9d*cmd- 

BETIMC: 4-5 AMrt, 10080 Ea«e Canyon, 7-1 Bk!k Belt, 1M (Mom 
Tb BriKMns, 32-lMBurt, Wdr Pttrtfr 20-1 Inataaina. 2S-1 etfaere 


3 2P&42 NEW SnUGSHAH (29| P WrtriS 9 10 12 — M A Rb|rnM 

4 FUW3 REU0M (7) H ItoreE 10 10 12 SCbthi 

5 D4&FP RUSnC RIGHT ML Wring ID 10 12 U SUMtha (7) 

6 6CF06 KBBD90niimiY(28)ABsnm71O12JrtOlkFM(7) 

7 24-P54 HMEWI W RBudJarS 10 B BPMel 

8 10U-F BAUD60HMlC{19mPMChriS71D7__APItaCoy 

9 /5250 WALK Bl THE WOOOS (12) 0 Turner 10 10 7 RMeene 

-9 declared - 

BEnHft 10-11 Gririasori Jane, 4-1 lla rta tta Dram, B-l Near Bbrirv 
— a,124 lhlt i iri . 16-1 Hearer^ lhafleh ku taBie u r y ,Wrik In tbaMooda, 
204 Cardan, 25-1 Itarilc H0d 

[ynKl JERZEES AMATBJR SELLING HANDICAP 
/MflJ HURDLE (CLASS G) £2^75 added 2m If 

1 2211-2 HBCARBM(B){D)mMnpe411101taBBMtrov 

2 mnr> 9 SAM RDCKOT (14) (D) Go/ 4 11 8Jer S Iknck (7) 

3 65134- CAFnHIIARIMLADE(F7)DTban81012J%J'Bi»d(7) 

4 Pf/TP- SBHIiy DBPOSB>[18S4 CJcnts9 10 lLMn AD*aiyf7) 
5' DRP1-2 KARBLBGHBOTCM) RFma910U4rAHeMa«atb(7] I 

5 0-6001 GALLOWS BBS (7) BUeae^n 5 100J««»EJJaie* (7) 

7 A640F- P0C0N0 MMGHT (IBS) C Jones 7 10 0 MeeBSmri(7) 

B 833&P A6AKST THE OD OC [F5) P B oaEn 5 30 0. J*~ 6. Slmne p] B 

. hidnm ik^ IOh. True ftanriap K|a&r 6ribplO(! Gob 9h lM). ftxs 
«n^a9sa!.A^e«TheCtej<&IJ2S3. 

BETDIB: IBB Tb» Anna, 34 Sn Bortatt, S-l Haridei* Boy, 114 
MnptaE CtM, B-l Captain IlMnitartn. 1B4 Pocoso Man, 20-1 rib- 

| Vc'n l NIGHT IS YOUNG HANDICAP CHASE 
[ /-ou 1 (CLASS B £4075 added 2m HOvds 

1 3U71- CASPIAN BBJU6A (413) (C0J Stag! 911 10 6 Upton 

2 04-533 HALHAM DKN (12) tD) H Mannas 7 115 SCana 

3 0642-0 STAPlgOPP LAW (12) tCO) J S MCOE 9 11 1W I hJtolmMl 

4 55634 RUmES(U9rouOBpnenl01012 WWMbtaCtas 

5 63R-34 MWU CHWCE (£2) (D) R 11 10 10 -R DoBwmdy B 

6 P6544 WRimN OPTBriST (14) 0) Q Ueseapl 9 10 9~B Powri 

7 5F4P-2 TANBUSDELJCW(12)RBBHEf9107 VSUtaiy 

-7dactand- 

dhtwb: 4.1 Hafcaai Iha M CmbM Btha. 5-1 Pawn Cbance. Sta- 
riefod lady, Tto«rt PN0B, 3*2 Ngrtben OpiWri, 8-1 Rapyles 

i Q oA ~l HOME HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 
o-£UJ £3£50 added 2m Gf 

1 QUIA RCNM-BmESSIM(23)roFJQntVi51110JtDtoNnactr 

2 6-1811 COMMWCHEBEKIiq HA M P)» 7 ID 12-APHcCoy B 

3 121-34 ON MYTOES (I^RFrcaG IDO MrAHoldwcrtb 

4 4445P- COB* BATTAIfT (HO (321) R Briar 7100 VStattar 

-Adaeiamd- 

Mitam setfc lfltt True tonlcei wgfc OnlV fcaa 9st 7ft CbetrBri- 

tancaaSft 

BErme 4-B CnmHmrte Cmch, 24 Bqal SqaeartM, 44 On Hy Teea, 
2B-1 Cueri Britmt 


sport 


HYPERION 

tSUtoStoO*) JSIrSSSbow' 

SS5SS5S5W SOS Faith Alone 

a.30 Stone Of Destiny ■ 

GOING: Good to Finn. i«We- 

RaflinT auuto" 

■ ij4L.h»ndrjaek.The«naaob | ao ianag otw ^ gl#M [ ^ ; Tatwrwlta 

Com London, Pacfabnjdrg 1 ) wirr^rrp Bnfeii 37-rair-c4(te or under free all w 

SB- SBver Btagie tOABa half pr*xh 

PARK: Pic nic __ gfl wfamere frew 

■TbSusc TBAINERS lMlH WW®* . mi, nTESl ‘28: J 


m UW"iw> *.T 7 m +CS9 14- F*t Eddery — 34 wtmwia, 

lari - 44 wimvOT, 2 26 rtde g, nffi rides 1 1.7%, +514-79. 

BUNKERED FIRST TTH® None. - _ 

WINNERS IN LAST KVH4DAOT: «30) has been sent 247 miles by J 

MbMirffm. N- Yortn. ~ 

[2ooj 

« sSSSSSSaaSSiS^S® 

l "“SSSS 

h ^ 5SB^^«Sa5S.=nirfftSCS.- 

BEmNG 54 w "*** 

m snow maiht same track a tatntfit aiar. He was on top on rmraanuro . 

^ debut ai a ttaefryear-oU event rite* w»K-s toendonrtSwmnwanemOtoote 

&s&ssrasas | KS > £r3s 

dm ri a rental last Tme m namirg Chew* toaneck a Asom. »W i ttgnwo eg™ °rxu 

HMML another ttiree^eawrtt won a La*^ r h Juno £*•*** 

nandtaap after flopping when foiatb of five to Imra at Ytamnrit. SotacUoii: MR spotm: 

[2351 

1 244634 BANNBIBHraBLAM(^ro(QgiinSri ^ KtayB ll— -~-Me»y P|oaif5 W 

2 1212 DESSTT LADT (16) (D) (SF) (Ihrougttwl Corpoain) R Ctelwi B l^^^*al W 

3 163332 AUaWT (23) (D) U & SWriy)SDo«rB8 .. ■■■•■ - S 

4 411151 BABY BRAND 05} mftteDESfHBaTDBatni 88 KW*™Y»tolH M 

5 301 CHLD FBOCtoY (33) P E SangaeO J W WrtiB 8_ — » 

6 0221 CtOUDeeWY (25 (D) (Mrs Dou^as CrtalBMMtenS 8 S 

7 210 C0NIRNIYIIAHY(S7)|D)(WJPJflels»8Sl»rt88_. ***** Jj g 

8 1212 DWTO(7nro»toDJI*«ias)0MWa8 « 

9 4110 ITS ALL RBAIDIE (IE) (D) SI left) J BenyB 8 —- BDrihM2 92 

ID 322 UffiUSTBW(2artOO«^LPae9JDlrtDpfl8 LDeMDriS » 

11 21(022 MUGEUO (1^ (D) fS^S Am JBn®l A Janes B 8 

12 1014 SOCXET SET (21) (D) (J C FreacC B Mdtaon 8 8 M Roberts 10 J03 

-12dedtad- 

BEnWB: 3-lMtBrte, 51 AolW. 8-1 Detertl Laih, 7-1 Baart»aq Btada, Iftely Staqf, 9-1 Co» 
tr*y Mary, 104 Sodas Sei, 124 B» AC RsMNe, 144 Ctoudbaoji, 15-1 Baby fleaad, 28-1 adws 
199& Hoad Over Haris 2811 L Dettori 7-2 tav(J Bratov OreMn w 9 ran 

FMMGUDE _ 

Aurtflnv IS me tofm ph* on ter Sbort-nech defeat by Greenrander In tbe Git^ Two Prtt 
Robert Pa(dU«Ma«»»-triWtBituhewetea» and [sha tooh r nrior h anotae FnWaliWnd- 
sor Castle at Royal Ascot. However, she was last erf three lo Body£un) « Sa noown m 
between and hw only win came In a Brigutm makten an races agp In May. Contrary 
Maty, KMi ei the Windsor Castle edtor a oa-ierglh Frikenona wetory, ht a difficult noe 
aro Pat EBdeiy (who won on Clo ii cftmny at Smaown In July and has riaoiuMen Pcsart 
Lady) wdi get the best out d bar. MUGELLO kxrfs a betrar bet on her second, by ha# a 
length, id La* Alexander (conqueror of Wng Of K*xp at the Curra^i) In the Molecomb 
at Goodtaod. where Bannladmn Btode ran honaEdy to tosh a lertffh and a half bar* 

in burth and Hs AH RriaHm seventh of 13. Baby Gband and CtaUntxBCy are In rood 

stwpe. and Baby Grand was winning her touth race urfien landing a Ihhsh nursery lari 
dme, but she is bald by Socket Set on earflar York running. Sri a ctt u n: MUGELLO 

fo7w>l GEOFFREY FHEERS1AKES (Group 29 (CLASS A) SBKfl 
I AUU | £50uD00 added lm 5f Slvds £391581 m*f*i 

1 14-115 SHANIDU (USA) pi) O*** Mrfsmnwl) J Gceden 4 9 9 L0rikdll20 

2 33-546 SIRAlEBBCtlOICE(USA}P3](qiMMrt)PQiie690 Pal Btaary2114 

3 20-266 DUSHBHIM(USA)(39| (KAOCUta) HQed 49 6 KManEUS 

4 11-210 PRBMPPn(21)(God(A|Mn)!tandl]nSUDOr4 96 1 Raid 3 119 

5 2-2134 PANAMA CnypiSN) (57) {RESanrtBl P ChappIN^Bni 3 8 6 D Haotori 4 114 

-5 dadared - 

BglBBfc Brans Stontm, 7-4 Piertprid, 13-2 Stmbtfc Choice. 8-1 Baa M n lu i . 12-1 Panama City 
1996: nmom Gold 4 9 3 L DetUn 6-1 ftoid Hnarapanl daan (5) 7 on 
FORM BODE 

SHANTOU gras batter for Frertae De ho ri tha n aryaneete and can leganhewmlngihraad. 
Duabmamr htal a lerrth and a quarter m hand of awntou when theychsaed home Sfoarrat 
in die 1996 Derby butouavrormned the form around In the St befler. He won tha Bren 
Prarto De Joetay Ctab at Sen Sho nad tone, beating Luso a ien0h and a qinrter. with lari 
year's John ftxter winner Strada^c Choice three lenghs away In fourth, and wound up 
last year with a fourth batata Kteudw, StngspM and Swam m Vie Breedera* Cup Turf at 
Woodbine, with Ditoiyantor seventh of 14. Shwrfou had Ms rival rid« lengms adnft when 
meriarigSwan in ihe Princess of Wmbs's States at Newmartet on his ratum. John Gos- 
den's colt loa ha chanoe when hemperad r the Wng Geoga. finishing rw» lanffhs beck 
in fifth behind Santa, but he had StratB0c Choice and Pradapplo, who was pmaxte below 
hla beat In Vie ram-softened gound, at amaais. Pradapp i o had beaten subsequent Ecbpae 
iKfor nsudto in the Hanhricke at Royal Ascot after rurrtng Bosra Sham n half a lengh in 
V* Snorter Gerard a Sandown. Setodkm: SHANTOU 

[OQfk l LEVY BOARD NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS C] £6^00 
added 2YD 7T 64yds Penalty VUue £4^91 

1 022 STOW OF DE5IBIY (22) 0> Heon B Mesivi 9 7 PriEddoylO 

2 020164 BA Ba aW G (IS) flbdad Weiatl MMaadSflO SSandamS 

3 13424 SEA MAHC M gby Kehaate) B US 8 12 IRsM3 

4 222 B0U>KMG{2mAHiikidirinesllftjms81O MM)7 

5 30.4 SAfTRON LA* (64) (S L Parod« R Hannan B 6 L Dettori 2 

6 4503 B»MUAI*HC15)(Awn)POole83 DmUONsM<7)« 

7 26U024 mNET(iqMssMCF«s)PQiriril82 IQrtriU 

8 540 WAIlBIIUWM(StaMiAnmadAIMBlmumjUJw»80 M Robots 8 

9 430 DBCIHIA (12) (Ihe Delecdfon Doeen) P Hants 7 12 CRattarS 

10 000101 AaDIESTWro(AJdBVP«re»WMur710 Marfto Dwyer B 

11 0410 LMUaiE TO WF) P B Gatap) R Hannon 7 10 M battel 

Mirtiraun setoa; 7a 10ft True handtefip wet^c Lobucne 7st 9ft 
BETTMG(5-Tstooe0rDes(tay, 6-1 BoUKfeft 74 SofllrBa Lane, 8-1 Add Test, tenet, Lobucbe, 
B-l Rtartasdar, Sea Ha0c, 10-1 Watttbat Qoo. BaMaft 181 Defctaoa 
1996: OkJlrfB Gold 2 7 11 Mam Oayer (5) 6-1 ffl Mashani daw (5) 11 ran 
FORM GUDE 

STONE OF DESTWiY, from tast years iwnnn^ smWe irf Brian Meehna Cf*i open hs ac- 
couffl despite bebw on 9a 7fo m ht3 firat haxtop. Hie BaBad Rock colt, down the beta 
tt brertue on his Sandown (BO debut, has found one loo ffrod m both runs ataoa over bk 
furlongs - beaten a len©h and a quarter by Headhurter at Yamwulh and a length and a 
half by Krlspy Knight at NowmarKat. The esara furlong, and Pa Eddery, writ be a help. Bold 
King deserves a rrin after finishing runner-up in el three outm#, most recandy when beat- 
en tour lenrths by FnarTuck at Ayr. Richard Harmon, who does so wel m nureariea, now 
Saffron Lane and lobuciM.SafbDn Lane, alter geadng off the marh at Nooin^amin May. 
ftaished three and a half len0hs behind Sea Vtaw when they were tNid and fourth to Sap- 
phire Ring at Ykak (good to soft) but trivia 60> pUI on better grotoid and over an extra 
foriong, Saffron Lane rixxrfd raueree that form. See Wew finished a tengh and a hatf a*ft 
of Rmgtaedar whan they sere dwd ana fourth to Courtry Garden over today’s trip at As- 
cot tare vreerfa B&. Satocttom STONE OF DEST8IY 

| Ann I E- 8 -* YWTENDON MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 
added 2YO 7f Penalty Vakie £4y302 

1 BEAUCHAMP MASK (E Perea) J ftriop 9 0 BDoytolfi 

2 BLUE M0WUC SmsW I Bating 90 W Ryan 10 

3 BUEPfirtT [The Quean) lari Hiittieton 00 KlritaalS 

4 CMnsHtaWBI (Mohamad Srie^R Hamm 90 DRadMaU 

5 04 ERKA-SYQIMB HAD (43) » R BuOarfeU) M Haynes 90 A Whrinn (2) 11 

6 GWW« (Robert asseeRtonm 90 DamONslU 

7 KHAlAS(rtamJwiAIM*ttun)BHfe9D R Sheet 1 

8 MUMNMRO(fhbarhtoUaoae > LadUa|dMfeM)aiMSeue9 0 PMEddayl? 

9 2 !WfiOOB(35) (Hamdai N 1**auTi) 0 Lfc«iey9D RHBb7 

10 ONED«AR(TR)(QeertKaSad)JGiKtai9D_.— — — MHrterMB 

U 0 OPPOmDt|taf&(24)UCSr7«h)D0awrm0O AMcSooe 18 

12 0 PRACTORMN G0U) (63) [Tta GoW BjSST S^ rtoau) 8 terror 9 0._.WJ (TCtamor 15 

13 PROlK(KAblUa)B>Bfe90 — — — MHMsG 

14 2 SBYraitWM (24) (KAtxtrtl J Gosdcn 9 0- LDedori3 

15 5 SOHAnMp2)|FtanKbnAIMrtlDun3 J0unkip90 BCwtorU 

16 VOODOO SAMT (R Sanaster to R Kxby CKress Fannd P Chaope-H|an 9 0 J RsM 5 

17 WAI^ROCXflta EartScbprt J Du*v90__ MRtaaaarZ 

IB 60 BA UmO (5) IA D 9irtni HRs 8 9 JDS 

19 0 tV0RYCHABM(12)(Deanlny)Kliay89 Marita Day* (3) 4 

-19 derived - 

BB1NB: lMMnjam, M Urodae Saha, 4-l£fcertma, 7-ltod*ert, IWBtaqairt 12-lSamayria, 
Bloc tonk, 144 GoUa, bw Dtoar, Pnrt, lfi-1 Bsaeha^) Mage, Prarinrlen GcM, 20-1 riben 
1996: Mona 2 9 0 J Red 11-4 far (P Chappto-HyanO dram (119 17 ran 
rani side 

Thera are encouraging reports concerting nUMANJARO, and the 00A Is dpped to mrie 
a wtanfog debut A SOftOOOgB purchase, he Is by Shlrtey H a b its and a close reiaoon of 
the 1964 Pnx Du Jockey Quo rimer Dairiiaan, ss wel as a half-brother to averai twi- 
ners. SBwxtcem. beaten two end a had tengffis by KTraanfaro’s oddo-on riablemate Tn- 
dent on Ms Sandpwn driui. s boiavi to process, as is Mahboab far his fta run in chaang 
home Cerisetta at Unglrid In Juty- Peter Cnrofoto-Hyam's Voodoo SaM, a son oMrrrii 
Derby and (Brig Georp winner St Joute out of a mare who won ei£v times and has pro- 
duced wtanss. Is another debutant who could gp wdL . Selection: KILIMANJARO 

(TToel TRIUMVIRATE LIMITED STAKES (CLASS O £10000 
added lm 4f 5yto Penalty Value £6^27 

1 336061 R0BraYB0WL(tl)|PaulMela8IBrtfog59 7 LDritad2 

2 -02501 TTKEYVOR (ZIJ ro Pcymox 8SxxbBxi (IM LoS Lac^ HwOes 7 9 7 BDrifleM3 

3 35040 DANCE SO SURE pi) |0])USGuadn) PC0B59 5 I Reid 4 

4 23000 UUJVU (IB) ro (SneNi MohamniBdl M Jchnscn 4 9 5 M Roberta B 

5 3441 MAQGAHUJ PSHM (H R H Nnce Fbnd SataBil H Cedi 3 8 11 KfttaS 

6 (03650 llETCHBt (18) (lady Mandate) H Monbon 3 8 9 DHaitaal 

7 21-60 BUE OF HAH (PGA) (71) (H R H ftinee Fa hd Sataa9 P CnM 3 8 9 patBJdsfy7 

BEITOe: 94 Tytayw, ]M MadtamM, 74 Rrtflfry Bari, 7-1 Deace So adte, ID-1 trie Of Itax. 
Ftatetwe, lU Lotas 

m&meCa^49BPmiBSaay3JiCRMer»M^W5an 


(Mnneraftas 
first race an 
Ahead at Bei 
behind when 
back when n 
acts on fast. 


! was taring he 


i at Kempmn In May and he was then inched out Far 
sequent Sandown scorer Rofcabr Bowlless than a length 


Mhen thew were fifth and etEfieh of IB m this season's Bessborourir an 
ien rmtoig al at Ascot three weeks a@>- that was on the soft but 
fan. iWMr Bcwl scorad In 0»d style at the Esner uack and. weh 
mpared rith Rcyri Ascot ria be hard to beat Salectli 

|e1 STRATTON HANDICAP (CLASS C) £2^500 added 
Penalty Value £5^81 


IWfoTG GRAB HME ( 

DAMERKRftro 


) MeR M S Nea«) CYrcl 492 

EG ljXiMJ Atnrid4 31._— 

i«temsftnMPR»b«JBr4811 — 
D Mb Men Wdrfam) w tow 4 S 8 - 
ladwwri Itoorw CUD U Meeds 4 8 2 . 


ss than a length 
and he bounced 
3ut Tykewr also 
Bhaabadven- 
ction: TYKEVOfi 

ed 5 f 34yds 


Cloritwr(S)5 

8 II Roberts 11 

MTbbbultUV 

WRyea7B 

J« BOteiy 14 B 

=f3a"saag 

ACMrtl 

4812 — KMtaoB 

A McGtane 2 B 

I Rita 9 

F Horton 4 


I (DMdSjria UBterenard4 7 12 NAdansSB 

PMDeen tmyt K hoy 4 7 12 Mttta Dwyer p)6B 

dMntti)tutmWDArtafart47U IQriMlO 


Mntnu B HetfK 7a 10ft me hairicapwel6HcDanrtfl)er7a: 9ft 
BEIIBtt 54 Firth Ataoe, 1M CratamCartrt. 74 Tike As Stare. 8-1 YMte Brtr, 9-1 WhM 
Drie, 10 -1 Speeder. Bands Hyer, 12-1 Oas Oiri, hwyrflrib Hn, Sberp Ptnrt. 14-1 ffl ta 
M*. Pb^SoSm>, m*tadtarBay, hk*kk ta4 16-1 Vto Star 


Gtauus Aragon A 8 13 T Qulm 14-1 


iHfiuTOMitomai3Dn 


j FArTHAlDNEidnthWfoSolnBepkf KRlporilfist 
a Riarii 19ft frffier than vriwi only fourth m Mr Be 
I pearanoe.lnbetseen,ChrisWS>eGflywonanaii 

! Sandown. Crofter* Oeftli, a Chester wavier tost 

I season, the leet bme beaten a length by Dasfwig I 

! hticrit of Twice A* Sharp (2C wise In) 


i - Vox Star las of 15 - racing off 
eatLetcestolnMeyonharreap- 
i to Leicester, at Ytamouth and at 
lereber, has trice nm second this 
m Ytork when sne finahed a neeh 
Setectiorc FAITH ALQJ4E 






sport 


Waddle’s plan 
to wake up 
'sleeping giant’ 



I t was a steamy afternoon in 
Lincoln and Chris Waddle, 
former wing wizard and ter- 
race hero from Tyneside to 
Provence, was helping to cart 
Burnley's match kit into the 
changing rooms at Sindl Bank. 
Alongside him, offering a help- 
ing hand, was frank Teasdale, 
the Burnley chairman. 

Welcome to life in the Na- 
tionwide League's Second Di- 
vision. It is hard to imagine 
Kenny Dalglish and Sir John 
Hall pushing the kit skip at 
Newcastle, where Whdcfle be- 
gan his playing career, or Irv- 
ing Scholar and Bernard Thpie, 
the chairmen of Spurs and 
Marseilles when Waddle was 
playing for them, like several 
contemporaries. Waddle could 
have cut his managerial teeth 
in the Premiership, so why 
Burnley? 

Waddle, who makes his 
home debut as manager 
against Gillingham this after- 
noon, explained: “A lot of peo- 
ple I spoke to said “work as high 
os you can', a lot said ‘go and 
learn your trade'. I think this 
club fits both. They have the 
potential to be regarded as a 
sleeping giant. It should be a 
good First Division club at 
least I have a three-year con- 
tract and that's my target I had 
no connection with the club, 
apart from playing there once 
with Newcastle and getting 
beat, but 1 had waited fora dub 
of this stature.” 

By the standards of the di- 
vision Burnley are veiy well sup- 
ported and well funded. They 
just missed out on the play-offs 
under Adrian Heath last year 
and, importantly for Widdle, 
have a tradition of good foot- 
ball. 

“I like to play," he said. “I 
hate long-ball football. There 
will be times we do hit it long, 
no team can pass pass perfect 
all the time, but I’ve said to the 
players, ‘get it, pass it, move'. 
I’d never resort to direct foot- 
ball, if success means doing that 
I'd rather walk away, go and fol- 
low a team as a spectator in- 
stead." 

Widdle’s first three match- 
es are against teams who play 
the direct game to varying de- 
grees. Last Saturday they lost 
at Watford, today Waddle 
makes his home debut against 
Gillingham. In between, they 
were at Lincoln for a Coca- 
Cola Cup tic. 

It is five hours before the 
game but Burnley are taking the 
opportunity to lav out the kit 
before the crowd gathers - and 


Glenn Moore talks 
to a superstar 
eager to learn his 
trade as a manager 

to have a look at the pitch to 
see if the infamous John Beck, 
now manager of Lincoln, has 
done anything to it. 

It looks perfect but one of the 
groundstaff admits that when 
Beck arrived be attempted to 
have the corners banked as on 
a cycle track so a long ball hit 
into the corners would hold up. 
A few holidaying schoolboys are 
hanging around As usual they 
follow Manchester United, not 
the local team, and are thrilled 
when Waddle allows them a 
quick look around the bus - it 
is the one United use. 

This is a rare touch of luxu- 
ry for Burnley. Waddle admit- 
ted that while he had talked 
about management to a lot of 
people the most “invaluable" 
preparation was having a 
month as a player at Falkirk last 

‘I’d never resort 
to direct 
football. If 
success means 
doing that I’d 
rather walk away’ 

season and five at Bradford. 
“I'd been accustomed to clubs 
where you can wave a cheque 
book around and where every- 
thing was geared to the players. 
Where you were spoilt. I'm not 
saying those clubs are small 
clubs but they were not as big 
as the ones I was used to and 
that gave me a different ex- 
pectancy.” 

Waddle has spent £600,000 
bringing in former Premiership 
players Mark Ford (Leeds). 
Steve Blatherwick (Notting- 
ham Forest), Lee Howey 
(Sunderland) and Michael 
Williams (Sheffield Wednes- 
day) along with Marco Gen- 
tile. nephew of the infamous 
Claudio Gentile. He also has 
an impressive back-room staff 
of Glenn Roeder, Gordon 
Cowans and Chris Woods, 
who is also eligible to play. Not 
surprisingly, the bookmakers 
have Burnley down at 9-4 to 
gain promotion. 

“If the bookies are right. I’ll 
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I have a secret which nobody re- 
ally knows about, although 
those closest to me have an 
inkling that something may 
not be quite right I am a re- 
spectable middle-class mother 
from a leafy suburb of north- 
west London, and I am not hav- 
ing an affair. Nor am I 
squandering money on vodka 
or scratch cards. My secret is a 
growing obsession with Man- 
chester United, who everyone 
else seems to love to hate. 

How did this all begin? Af- 
ter all, men and young boys are 
supposed to feel passionate 
about football, not women 
from Pinner approaching mid- 
dle age- 1 have certainly been 
captivated by United and life 
may never be the same again. 

My family is divided on foot- 
ball. with my two young sons 
supporting me same team as 
their Mum. my daughter a rare 
breed of Liverpool fan who 
does not hate MUFC and my 
husband, a rather tormented 
but relieved Brighton fan. Al- 
though I have never been the 
sort to jump on the female 
“football is boring” band wag- 
on I may have complained 
about it being on the television 
constantly or not understood 
my husband’s need to read the 
orts pages first without 
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Vfer Three has broken out 

I feel rather sony for my bus- 
band at the moment. It cannot 
be easy when your wife of 13 
years suddenly seems to know 
the odd feet about football 
that you don’t I gave him lit- 
tle sympathy over the plight of 
poor Brighton last season, dis- 
tracted by my own concerns 
about United’s fete in Europe. 

I am quite conscious not to 
join in too much when we have 
friends round. Football chatter 
usually leaves the other women 
bored stiff and the men unsure. 
Every time my husband ad® me 
out for an evening we have to 


fit in with United’s schedule. I 
think he would probably draw 
the Line at a poster of Alex and 
the beys above our bed. 

Trevor Hicks, who lost both 
of his teenage daughters at 
Hillsborough, said, on the 
dramatised documentary about 
that day, that football was the 
one thing they did as a family 
together, a common interest I 
feel that it is like that in our 
house. 

We all watch football to- 
gether, the boys play football, 
we have Subbuteo, we have 
table-top football, we have 
computer games, we have foot- 
ball shirts and videos and a li- 
brary of books from Glenn 
Hotkfle’s “Spurred to Success” 
to Garry Nelson's wonderful 
“Left Foot Forward". My 
daughter and I discuss who is 
better looking: Giggs or 
Beckham? 

Yet there is still a stigma 
against women football fans - 
that you've got to be a bit of a 
pints-and-roU-ups type - al- 
though things have got slight- 
ly better over the years. When 
we went to England v Mexico 
at Wembley, they were selling 
small plastic bottles of Chilean 
Chardonoay, so they must have 
expected some women. Maybe 
now £ am being sexist, it's just 


ing up their bottles of Carisberg 
in favour of warm white wine. 

Well, my secret is out now, 1 
am a big Manchester United 

fan and proud of it I don’t think 
that this is a passing phase; lam 
going to enter middle age a 
committed United follower. 
The other day I rang Old Traf- 

ford for details of the fen club 
(for ray sons, of course) and 
found that an elderly lady who 

lives down our road is also a fen. 

Another doset Man United fen j 
in Pinner! I will have to knock 
on her door and share a cup of 

tea and talk about winning tins 
year’s Premiership title. 


be happy but I don’t have a 
magic wand. It would be a mas- 
sive achievement to go up this 
season, new players need time 
to settle. AH I can do is get the 
players to believe in what we 
are trying to achieve, to play 
football, give effort and 
commitment We won't fail 
for lack of effort, it will be be- 
cause we were not good 
enough or did not have the 
luck. People say luck levels it- 
self ouL I'm not a great be- 
liever in that.” 

Continental theory is in 
vogue and he will introduce af- 
ternoon training later in the 
season but notes: “Marseilles’ 
training wasn’t hard. People 
say ‘you do morning and af- 
ternoon’ but we'd do 40 min- 
utes in the morning and 45 in 
the afternoon. It is pointless 
doing it because they do iL It 
has got to be benefidaL We 
have cut out all the chips and 
stuff like that but you can’t 
watch them 24 hours a day. Me 
and Jean -Pierre Papin used to 
have a McDonalds after train - 
ing. You just hope that players 
are good pros and when they 
leave training they go home, 
they eat sensibly, they stay in 
and do all that, but English, 
players are a breed of their 
own.” 

Supporters, too. In the 
evening Widdle is taunted with 
chants of “you're not famous 
anymore” when he warms up, 
but he had earlier recalled: “t, 
noticed a difference in the way 
I was perceived when I came 
back from France. People al- 
ways say you are a good play- 
er in your country but if you go 
abroad, and do very well, you 
are looked at differently. When 
I came back I was known as a 
great player - and I was a bet- 
ter player. Also, everybody was 
saying how well I was playing 
yet I could not get in the Eng- 
land squad." 

Ironically, the man who 
would not pick him was his 
first opponent as manager, 
Graham Taylor having, re- 
turned to Watford- “It wasn't 
a problem. I don’t bear any 
grudges against Graham. He 
was manager and he had to 
make decisions about who to 
pick and leave out, HI have to 
do the same.” 

Taylor is also at Lincoln, 
probably to watch Lincoln's 
Gareth Ainsworth, a modern- 
day Nigel Callaghan who caus- 
es Barnley problems from the 
start Burnley are clearly the 
better footballing ride but they 
have problems on the flanks 
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World Cup < 
silences the 
new season 

Glenn Moore on why the Premiership 
has already ground to a halt 

Arsenal’s players all beta 

aCti0 ° m Sdm i fto r rampIe«his wouldteve to slop immediale- 

mars speeding to aunp^re ^ gn-jand time toprc- 


lish textbook. None of them, 
however, will be playing football, 
fodav or at anytime this week. 

Apart, that is, from training. 
Arsenal are due to train this 
morning after which, like thou- 
sands of football fans, they will 
suffer from a certain emptiness. 
One week into the season and 
the Premiership has downed 
boots. What is going on? . 

The root of the problem is in 
Helsinki. That is where Norway 
are playing a World Cup qual- 
ifier on Wednesday and, in the 
modem Premiership, that 
means most dubs have lost a 
couple of players. Not that the 
Norwegians are the only ones: 
almost every country m Europe, 
not to mention South America 
and Africa, are engaged in 
World Cup matches over the 
nexi eight days. Which is why 
the Premiership, with SS play- 
ers away, has ground to a halt. 

Bizarrely. it is Arsenal, with 
12 foreigners on their books, 
who are least affected, as the 
handful of uninvolved coun- 
tries include England. Scotland. 
France and the Netherlands. 
The only Arsenal player absent 
is Luis Boa Morte, away with 
Portugal’s Under-21 side, but be 
is yet to break into the dub's 
first-team squad. So Arsenal 
could have played today - but 
they could not have found any 
opposition. Glenn Hoddle, in- 
cidentally. derided it was better 
to let England's players rest as 
it was so early in the season and 
so soon after Le Toumoi. 
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the fixture list would bait* tie- 
come more congested. 

Frustratingly, the Premier- 
ship, after resuming on 23 An- 
gus!, breaks again three games 

and 10 days later to allow; Eng- 
land to prepare for the visit of 
Moldova on 10 September. 
There are further scheduled 

breaks in October, for England 

v Italy, and November, for the 
second leg of the . World Cup 
qualifying play-off. If England 
have qualified, they will use that 
as a training weekend. 

If they have not qualified the 
w eekend fixtures before the play- 
off fust-leg, 25 October, * Jt 
probably be re-arrangedas n fS 
Even if England are not imohtd 
several dubs win lose players. and 
the chairmen decide next month 
whether they should be alkmed 
to postpone matches. • 

It comes down the usual 
problem: too much football. 
Uefa, European football's gov- 
erning body, has proposed to 
Fife, the global authority, that, 
in future, countries play double- 
headers. as England did noto- 
riously in Poland and Nnrway 
in 1993, to reduce the number 
of international weeks. . 

However. Uefe could slop ex- 
tending its club competitions 
and force countries such as 
San Marino to pre-qualtfy. 
Meanwhile, the Premiership 
could fulfil the promise of its 
foundation, and reduce tC|K 
dubs. Neither scenario is fra- 
ly, because revenue - the driver 
behind most policy decisions - 
would be affected! 


Chris Waddle watches his side at Lincoln on Ibesday night Photograph'- Simon Wilkinson 


THE PREMIERSHIP INTERNATIONALS 


and, despite the first of three su- 
perlative saves by Marlon 
Beresford, are behind to an ex- 
cellent Phil Stant goal at half- 
time. 

Waddle, who is not fully fit, 
has made hims elf substitute. 
On the touchline he is a 
prowler, pacing about the man- 
ager's box like an expectant fa- 
ther, but he shows little 
emotion. Only once does he be- 
rate the lenient referee, ex- 
player Steve Baines, when Paul 
Barnes is unfairly pulled back. 
Most of the lime he restricts 
himself to clapping and en- 
couraging his team. 


With 13 minutes to go he is 
rewarded when Howey heads 
in a corner. Waddle, pleased 
with the team's resilience, 
leads the mutual applause with 
the 436-strong away support 
then heads for the dressing 
room before re-emerging for 
the long round of media in- 
terviews. 

Then it is home to Sheffield 
to reacquaint himself with the 
family. I remind him of an 
interview when his wife. 
Lorn a. complained that she 
would send him out for a 
takeaway and he would stop 
on the way back to watch a 


kids pick-up game in the park, 
so keen was be on football, 
and would come back with a 
cold dinner. 

Whddie confirms that he has 
not changed, this week he 
watched she live and two tele- 
vised games. 

“IlJ be seeing a lot of foot- 
ball this season. I knew it 
would be hard until I got into 
a routine but I haven't just 
gone and said to Lorna ‘I’m 
taking this job'. I’ve been of- 
fered jobs since I was 32 [he 
is 36] and we've talked about 
it for years. She said 'go for 
it’.” 
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Nike Air Max Megadome here we come 


How often, in today’s mon- 
eyed. gel-rich-quick football cli- 
mate, is a club as small and as 
unsophisticated as Scunthorpe 
able to steela march on its more 
( wealthy peers? 

The answer is* about as often 
as John Beresford scores a goal, 
which is veiy occasionally. Yet in 
1988 the Irons (without the aid 
of a Football Thist grant, since 
this was before theThylor Report) 
became the first club since 
Southend uprooted to Roots 
Hall in 1955, to move to a new 
stadium, vacating the Old Show 
Ground in favour of nearby 
Glanford Bark. Last night Sun- 
derland continued the trend, 
and by the time Reading and Ox- 
ford complete relocations next 
year, the total cost of new ground 
development since Scunthorpe 
set the tell rcriingwfll tty £2Q0m. 

Nothing wrong with that; 
most of the clubs concerned had 
their hand forced by the rec- 
ommendations of the Taylor 
Report, and by the increasing 
demand for seats generated by 
football's current popularity. 

However, less commendable 
are the names being chosen for 
these new stadiums, which in 
some cases appear to do noth- 
ing but pay lip service to a dub 
sponsor or further inflate the 
ego of a well-to-do chairman. 

Glanford Park and the Bescot 


Stadium (which became Wil- 
sall’s new home in 1990) are un- 
derstandable - if uninspiring - 
choices, being the names of the 
localities. Wycombe chose 
Adams Park in honour of patron 
Jack Adams, while the Deva 
Stadium was so-called since it's 
the Roman name for Chester. An 
elderly Northampton fan sug- 
gested Sixfields after a popular 
local recreation area, while Der- 
by’s Pride Park was favoured fcy 
many fens (Pride of Derby and 
the New Baseball Ground were 
among the other chokses, but per- 
haps Dark ftirk would be a more 
appropriate choice after Wednes- 
day night’s floodlight failure fi- 
asco) and is the name of the 
estate on which the ground 
stands. Headline writers should 
have some fun with that one. 

Bolton's Reebok Stadium 
simply reflects the current in- 
fluence that sponsors have on 
the game, which I find worrying. 
At least Middlesbrough’s Cell- 
net Riverside Stadium is almost 
universally referred to without 
the sponsor's prefix, but how 
long will it be. for heaven's 
sake, before we have the Ford 
Puma Park, the Kelloggs Strife 
Stadium, or even the Nike Air 
Max Megadome? Hudders- 
field's Choice of the Alfred 
McAlpine Stadium spoils what 
is a magnificent ground. 


Olivia Blair 



ON SATURDAY 

Stoke's selection of the Bri- 
tannia Stadium is marginally 
more acceptable, even if it 
merely pays homage to a 
small(ish ) building society who 
paid iust £1 3m over JO years for 
the honour; at least it wasn't 
named after the nearby Tren- 
tham Lakes, or called the Side- 
way Stadium (pronounced 
Siddaway) after the local area 
of the same name, which sounds 
like a place where Ray Wilkins 
ought to finish his career. Mar- 
tin Smith, editor of The Oatcake 
fanzine admits the fans were up- 
set at first: “We wanted it named 
after Sir Stanley Matthews, but 
ir*s grown on us. It keeps the re- 
gal link with the Victoria 
Ground, and when we heard 
Sunderland's choice, quite 
frankly we were mopping our 
brows.” 


Ah, yes, Sunderland. Now am 
I alone in thinking that there’s 
something rather incongruous 
about a club which is facmg the 
prospect of playing host to the 
likes of Bury, Stockport and 
Crewe, and which hasn't won 
anything of note since the FA 
Cup in 1973, sharing a stadium 
name with one of the great Eu- 
ropean venues? Obviously not. 
because the reaction of the Sun- 
derland fens has been as nega- 
tive as Arsenal under George 
Graham; they'd have preferred 
the more conservative Wear- 
mouth, or even, apparently, the 
Macke m Stadium. In fact, the 
only positive reaction has come 
from Newcastle fans who, in- 
evitably, have christened it the 
Sunderland Stadium of Shite. 

On a positive note the club 
should be praised for their am- 
bition; the 42,000 capacity 
makes Sunderland's the largest 
new stadium of the decade, 
and there’s provision to in- 
crease capacity to 68,000. But 
relegation put paid to the club’s 
idea of selling the names of the 
stadium and all four stands to 
a commercial company; instead, 
Stadium of Light apparently 
has a tenuous connection with 
Davy's Lamp, since it’s on the 
site of the old Weannouth Col- 
liery, and you’re meant to be 
able to see the stadium lights on 


approaching the city. But Mar- 
tyn McFadden. editor of the 
fanzine A Love Supreme, claims 
the name’s far too long, and has 
completely taken the gloss off 
the move: ‘No one's talking 
about how wonderful the 
ground is - they're all com- 
plaining about the name.* 

So, take note, Oxford, who 
are due to complete their move 
to an as yet unnamed new £23m 
stadium next year. Reading, i 
meanwhile, have already chosen ! 
to name their new stadium the 1 
Madejski Stadium after chair - 1 
man John; 1 suppose it could 
have been worse, since Uri 
Geller is a committed Royals 
fan. 

Of course there’s another 
club starting life this season in 
a new home: capacity 10,600, 
ample parking, good ameni- 
ties. Trouble is, Brighton’s new 
stadium is located at least 80 
miles from Brighton, it’s called 
Pnestfield, and it belongs to 
Gillingham. 

Finally, a few suggestions for 
those dubs who might be con- 
sidering relocation, or even just 
a change of name: White Hurt 
Lane (Spurs). St John’s Park 
(Newcastle), Yellow Brick Road 
(Watford), Badison (Everton) 

fr% Office 

( Chelsea). Further suggestions 
on a postcard, please. 
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Rocca breezes 
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nationa » flags at the 
back of the stand by tie 18th 
green have been cunnineJv 
aiTanged so that the Star Spai> 

S 1 5? m,er * toe one d£t 
tatches most of the breeS 
through the trees. This may bJ 

^KX a ' ,he 

° { tos European flags de- 

.i If ? t0 i^ fiyin 8 high VMier- 

£ 1 d ^.^ ut ** Italian tricolour was 

>jF rh « generous flutter as 
Rpoca returned a 
swond successive 69. At two un- 
der par, he was two behind the 
mark set by John Daly and 
Davis Love m the first round. 

iJnS 03 shared bis mark with 
ffaggert, who was fourth at 

°£™? PW BJackmar 
and Shigeki Maruyama. Black- 
mar was with Paul Azinger in a 
local park on Wednesday hav- 
®g a By-casting lesson when 
local hoodlums started 

inSSU? 5 app ft rocks ^ then 

Iu ™ ps of asphalt at them. 

Both Love and Rocca hold 
lDth place in their respective 

* Ryder Cup qualifying tables. 
** Americans decide their 
gam this week and though the 
Europeans have two more 

ss^sassss f 

a shoulder injury at the end of e 
«cb kept hin^out of the o 

When be returned to action, 5 
compensations in his swing due d 
to the problem caused a rib di 
f J'f'V* Is a long time since 1 jo 

feel this good, or play this pi 
good Rocca said. He has w; 
missed only four fairways in two aj 
days, and only one yesterday 
His round was helped by holing ev 
a 60-foot pun at the ninth, but mi 
as usual it was the quality of his en 
long-iron play that impressed, loi 
the 1 7th, he put a six iron an 
N«5 feet which he holed for pe 
a bird'e whfie at the IasL from £ 
1S4 yards, he nearly holed his ■ 
five-iron approach for eagle. He thii 
accept another ine 
two 69s. The mind is only on hat 
-this tournament and this woi 
course," Rocca added. “If I rec 
play good 1 have a good chance cou 
to make the team." p o1] 

His sentiments would have hur 
been stared by Jose Maria gan 
uiazabal had he been playing us f 
welL Instead, in his worst show- !!££ 
mg since he returned to the Rww 
game in March, the Spaniard Jgll 
missed the cut on 12 over par. B9?s 
Nei ther have his rivals for Seve SSg 
Ballesteros’ two wild cards dis- n 7 2 
tmguished themselves, Nick JjfJi 
fialdo scoring a first-round 75 75 74 
and Jesper Paroevik a 76. 
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l- Sl Md y ° u are going Ur struggle 
: °n a . course like thl if 

“ "^ag^rways.^lLid 

gomg to be in the team? £ 
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i Montgomerie's day 

parted better than on Thursday 
when the announcer on the 
fim tee refrained from railing 

s£?l Th^" 6 ’ . a *** halc of toe 
Uh W “ " 0t much 

bener, however, as he again look 
three putts on the hole. 

After an opening 74, Mom 
goraene needed an improve 
mem to make the cut and his 
lu _ rncd at the 216-yard 
lo ° quick on his 
fT % Mo , nt y Pull-hooked his 
tee shot, the ball only staying 
;n ‘be Vicinity of the hole via a 
tree and a spectator's head. It 
look a brilliant chip, low over 
a bunker with a nine-iron to 
save par. but from the fourth he 
went on a run of four consec- 
utive birdies. It could have 
been even better as he missed 
from 1 _ feet for an eagle at the 

Taking two to get out of a 
greenside bunker at the eighth 
cost a double-bogey, however, 
and he took another double at 
the ninth, when he pushed his 
drive so far right that he had to 
proceed up a fairway of the ad- 
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L joining East course. At five over 

> par after bis 71. Montgomerie 
; was “on the bubble" for being 
» around at the weekend. 

"It was not pretty out there: 
even my run of birdies was 
more to do with luck than tal- 
enL That's the first time in a 
long time I’ve had logo down 
another fairway and there were 
people asking me for mv auto- 
graph as if 1 was walking in. 

"I bad problems with every- 
thing and I'm bordering on hav- 
ing no confidence. But I 
haven't missed a cut in the 
world this year and that's a 
record I want to keep. This 
course is such a good test of 
golf; it will find you out in a 
hurry if you are not on your 
game." 

gw* CHAMPIONSHIP (Winged Foot. 

Now York) Earty saoond 
■ now (US unltm stated): m c 

"SFwi 1 it? 0 , ££ L ton- 

mar 70 6 a 139 P Stankowsld 6 B 71 . 1*1 

M BjWAey 73 69 : J Cook 71 71 . 1*3 
71 ® M ®y falr 75 6ft S Hoch 
717 ^ a K f neto UBpan) 72 73 : F fw* 

71 74. 146 P Jacot«en 74 72: S Torrance 
^74 72. 147 B amd 71 7& 148 G Day 
7® 72; C Parry Wus) 76 74. 148C Tousori 
75 74. 1SD J Slone 75 75. 152 J M 0 taa- 
7? ' P q? 1 ® 78 77; G Boros 
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Tunnel vision helps Webb keep Johnson at bay 

ITarria U/okk h... J . Li- ■ .... ** 


. the title two years ago, a t nine 
jPgL- 1 S a V; ; - -1- under par on 135 to lead bv 

TOMB^a a gi ag^^ three stokes ton. BritaS'sTS 


FCoWt^Mriji (PNO 


Kanie Webb turned a blind eye 
to the leaderboards on her way 
to a second round of 70 in the 
Weetabix Women’s British 
Open at Sunningdale yesterday. 
Jt left the Australian, who won 
the title two years ago, at nine 


ish Johnson, who also shot a 70. 

“I didn’t look at a leader- 
board," Webb said. “I just want- 
ed to get into position. That is 

my usual plan over the first two 

rounds. “The difference today 
was that I didn’t make as many 
putts as I did in the first round." 
Webb managed just one 


SPORTING DIGEST 


i.iotai defects 




NATIONAL LEAGUE (Wednesday's cor- 
ract»dra«j*s): PMUark*ywi 12 Cotorado 8; 
Chicago Cw* 6 San Ftenosoo 5. Pittsburgh 
2 Atlanta li Aodda B Houston 6: New York 
Mss 5 St Louis 4; Los An&jfes 3 Montreal 
1: Qncmatl 2San DtefloO. Thursday: San 
Fterctaoo 7 ChteaBJ rate 3; Los Angles 1 
Montreet D; San Dte»» 5 Qnoinnati 4(10 In- 
nbypj; New York Mpts 6 St Louis 2. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE (Wednesday's cor- 
roctad rasutt^: New York YSrtwesS Kansas 
Oty 3; Detroit 13 Cleveland 3 [Ansi game): 
demand 9 Detroit 1 (second game); Texas 
7 Boston 6; Oaftfend 4 BaAimore 2; Toronto 
- 3 Mtinasoca 2 Chlca0> WN» Sox 5 Anaheim 
2. Th u na da y: Anaheim 5 Milwaukee 1; 
Boston B Minnesota 1; Ciewtend 12 DstroA 
i; New YOrk Ydnhses 10 Kansas Cdy 5; Oak- 
land 12 Chicser Wlste St* 5. PoMpwod : 
Seattle at Bai&moro (power faBuml 

'ENGLISH WOMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP (Roy- 
af LeamiqghMi Spa) Stngfas tMrd round: J 
Gresn (West Moore. Dorset) bt M Osborne (St 
NeotS) 21-12. Quarter Hnsl* Green bt Y 
Webb fRACS. Graveserxf) 21-17; j Baker 
(Btackwafl. Dertjyshve) bt D Hanlon (Egbam) 
21-18; V ftica (Burnham, Bucks) bt NSnm 
fftottn. Durham) 21-11; SftmBWlY (Bourne 




Dundee United has completed the atev 
ing of the Swetfisb forward Goran 
Martdund from Vasakind for an Initial 

fee of £100, 000. 

Anders Limpar. the former Arsenal and 
Sweden winger whose contract with 
Birmingham City was cancelled in the 
ctose season, has Joined the Stockholm 
side AIK Sofna. 

LOAN TRANSFERS: Jason Harris (forward) 
Crystal Palace to Lincoln City; Draws 
Broughton (forward) Norwich City lo 
Athtonc; David GBbert (rnkMeiden West 
Bromwicn Aluon 10 Gr^iaby: Lae Rtehwd- 
son (midOeldef) Oldham to Stockport. 
EUROPEAN CUMMNNERS- CUP PmMmy 
noad first lee Dnamo Baturt (Gear) 4 Amt 
Erevan (Arrrp2. 

■IAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER: Los Angeles Ga- 
laxy 1 Nan Engand Ravokmon l (Los Arme- 
ies Hrfn stxxx-our 3-2). 

TURKEY SQUAD (World 


BrtWr. KbuH, Bun u toSlSfcM 


S — 

Casey. _ 
Lender. Goals: 
0297). 


ftwe-Jones 3; Drop S 

imfi PfKWr RMvuw 


birdie in her outward 35 but 
missed another -chance when 
she had three putts at the 264- 
yard ninth after driving the 
green. 

Three more putts cost Webb 

her first bogey of the champi- 
onship at the short 13th, but she 
bad a birdie at the 1 1th then hit 


2, Y ££!?*? W 214-5% 10 S PDrxhus ffr) 


a four-iron to three feet for a 
two at the short 15th. 

Johnson, out in 35, dropped 
a shot at the 10th, where she 
drove into sand, but had birdies 
at the next two. Another biidie, 
at the 15 th, saw her move to with- 
in two strokes of Webb, only to 
fen back with a bogey at the 16th. 


My putter was a bit cold to- 
day, Johnson said. “I had 33 
putts but it felt like 43." 

Nancy Lopez slipped as she 
was leaving the 1 Oth tee and hurt 
her aim. The American, mnner- 
tqj to Alison Nicholas in the US 
Open last month, had a 79 to fin- 
ish on 156. missino rhr> mt 


on 156, missing the cut. | 


Football 

RUPERT METCALF 

Dave Jones yesterday continued 
his rebuilding job at Southamp- 
ton by dispensing with the ser- 
vices of the Dutch defender. 
Ulrich van Gobbel. 

The big 26-year -old had been 
linked with Celtic, coached by 
his compatriot Wim Jansen, 
but instead returned to his for- 
mer team, Feyenoord, for an 
undisclosed fee. Jones, the 
Southampton manager,- gave 
Vhn Gobbel his last start for the 
dub in Wednesday’s 1-0 defeat 
at Manchester United. 

Barnsley want West Ham’s 
Northern Ireland international 
striker Iain Dowic but have not 
been able to agree a fee with the 
Upton Park club. Tbny Scully, 
the Republic of Ireland Under- 
21 midfielder, has completed his 
£300,000 move from Crystal 
Palace to Manchester Gty. 

Nigel Spademan has Nren 
confirmed as Sheffield United’s 
manager, after taking over as 
caretaker in June following 
Howard Kendall’s departure 
for Everton. “I will give it my 
all and just hope it’s good 
enough,” the 36-year-oJd former 
Chelsea midfielder said. 

Bolton have dedded not to 
sign the Marseilles forward, 
Marc Libbra. after a trial spell, 
while Eric Nixon’s £150,000 
transfer from Tranmere to 
Stockport has collapsed after 
the veteran goalkeeper failed a 
medical on a knee injury. 


Britons 
make 
advance 

Tennis 

Tun Henman relumed to form 
and Greg Rusedski upset the 
seedings as the two Britons 
reached the last eight of the 
Wot Pen International at New 
Haven, Connecticut 
Henman, so uncertain whilst 
narrowly escaping two days 
previously against the Czech 
Daniel \fccefc, played with in- 
CTeasmg assurance to overcome 
the New Zealander Brett 
Steven 6-1, 6-4 on Thursday, 
while Rusedski was at his fero- 
cious best in overcoming the top 
20 Spaniard Albert Costa. 

The British No 2 looks to be 
faeadmg for a top 20 place him- 
self for the first time after a 6-3, 
7-6 win in which he produced 
15 aces and some fierce com- 
mitment. Rusedski will now 
meet the 1996 Wimbledon 

o- e k s _j . s . in & les champion, 
Richard Krajicek, today. Hen- 
man s win has earned him a re- 
peated last year’s fomous match 
at Wimbledon against Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov, who is the top seed. 

- Championships 

m Indianapolis, the world No 3 
Pete Sampras, suffered a sup-’ 
pnse third-round defeat to Mae- 
nus Larsson, losing 7-6, 4-6, 7-6. 

-Andre Agassi produced his 
best tennis for six months as he 
saved three set points before be- 
rating beat the third seed, Alex 
Corretja of Spain, 7-6. 6-3 . Sev- 
en of the top eight seeds have 
now been eliminated. 
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«rt) 4-0 ; r trsiai- 

Insl 4-1. 




Kortanaz (GattBsaray), 




12; Price tt DbnUeby 21-18. 
rwatot OdbnJ CSC 0 Uolyneux) 

(S Page) IS- 16. Quartof-flnate: 
ts Lacey) tx Bfltet, Essbx ip McGulm) IB-9: 
S8M1, Cumtaa (S PaKert ta East Bokfon; 
Dumarn li WKsonj 18-14; Stegiess Wne ID 
Briati btCW Raratte, Hunstanton (T Manrick) 
20-19; Oxford CSC 0 Mdyn6U«l MGroanML 
Weymoutfi (B Carey) 22-7. Scnri-finoJo: Ok- 
kwCSCtS Lacey) btSBoth 1M. 


bmnspo). Tofanay KmOma (Traeconspori. M- 
hat Banturfc (Gendeitwts). MdSaUaiK 
B^Ito^(G^iasac^,lUgyK«lB»o»i 




I. Saffet AkyuE OstEntefepor), Arif 


Chemnfl 2 1 Karferulu 3; Lama? KS«Sf B *5!? R 'WBWMTONALCHAI, 

0 Weroer Bremen Z W»T»m 0 ncl 90 ^n^ Wf “ B (&<fl •» K rv ^~"' »««-"■«» ~~-— 

KUBT^S8AS± SpeeOway 

p Msioo : Bbcfttun 1 Tranmere 1 ; Leads 3 J^U RS DAVS LATE RESUUS: Eltta Laaore: 
Mantf igagr UMO: Slwffiaid Wer^sdavltjv- ^7. ^* > 4 o n *3- Ptortar Uagire: 



Golf 

sooraa: 2raPSefton 66 72 ffi'm'SSc 


Speedway 

Squash 

WORLD ^aiES (Lahti, Hntaari) Secood 
nM±HBtPoslAABandBIEaitONi«. 
ffrwn (F«) 9-3 9-0 9-2; J fteuroS (FWM 
F Wan (HK) 9-5 1-9 10-B 9-5. Pool B: m 
V SHDnen (Fin) 9-4 S9 90 
A I5»a) 1-93- 
Op MDShaplIn (NO 
94 9-5 ftfi! R hnwe Unci ht 1 irJ 


21SL84; 6 j'smSriGW 20L7? 
Sona4taal ft 1 1 LasHto (Pus) 263.49; 2 1 
Ous iSoi 258.57; 3 5 Kocn (Get) 244 J.7 1 
SOYeflmenko (Ukr) 234.12: BJ SdaWto 
CSwft) 219.96; 8 A Sorohine (Uhr) 21CL93. 

awoma: &*, 

?*wy round free 
Sectekcw ffta) JBMm 2 V Dafieu fft) 

ooVfl^o Jr^°- 9Z36: 7 s - Pot * af 


SHEARERBECKHAMFOWLERWRir HT7m'APci'^ a b ^EMIERSHI 
bLESSEAMANSCHME^G^^^““^MP FERD '^NDSC 
'D OO V 

IThen qqqjn, fherp ore 
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roy), SaffotA 
(GaMBsamy) 


ENGLAND UNDBM8 SQUAD (TrakrinU 
euro at unetliall, IjS- 20 A«g«q: O’Toole 
{&amr0, Stnrt IBDcMun). Gren (NorefcW. 

Bray (WOkes). 


(Leyton OrienQ. — — -- 

er (Noam Forest), Young (Tottanham)- Bafl 
(BenorV. Johnson (Crewa). KoncDosky 
(Chatton). W eB ows (MatOhestor lAfl, Lunt 
1 Crewe), Staton (Btacktem). Huftcrt (Swtn- 
kmro [ArseneO, Mchote (Chariton), 
(Everton). Garrard (LiverpooO, Dbron 
(Lsedsi, Upson (Arsenal), Tfcytor ( B tech b um). 
Woodgzt* (Leeds). Hastom (StrefftoW 
Wednesday). SmRti (Wtadbto), Mfftaon (Man 
UBfl, Boms (AiBanaQ. Dmflsy (Notts Coun- 
ty), Owan fUvwpooO, NoeMNatoras (Mat- 
fort), Hadpwrth (Leeds); Brtgfatwell 
(ManchestarUOfl, Naylor (MenctesWrUtd), 
Forties (Norwich), Brown (Bristol Off). Pbrtt* 
(ShaflWd Wednesday). 


Motorcycflng 

BRITISH (SIAND mix poitetoR Pmk. to. 

■on«rt ftto posWfa^SSySSK 


GwbUIAus) bt Y MirbsaUapan} 9 - 094 ) 9 - 
CC^bb (ft) bt V Koasaro-ttorttdes (Cw) 
MM a- 2 . Pool ft S WrWtt (Bm bt D Motor- 

ffffSSPA* iKyw 1 P fSSw raw 

5 W( 


Football 

the Premier League has won the lat- 
est stage in its toal battle to prevent 
Jtve Scandinawten 7V broadcasts of Sat- 
urday afternoon fixtures by pubs and 
dubs in tws country. The League has 
won a High Court order against one of 
the main suppliers of the transmission 
tftwtfrw equipment. The devices wSf no 
^longer be sold, and remaining stocks 
W*& be handed over to the league’s so- 
'■feitDtS. 

The Manchester CSty goalkeeper Tom- 
myUMffithBsbeenfuledoutofNofth- 
em Ireland^ WWd Cup quaSfieragalnst 
Germany In Belfast on Vfednesday be- 
cause of a thigh itijuty. 




Cwmbran 2 (Partti oen 76,^ Wnsend 84) Na- 
tional Bucharest 5 (Vase 34. Nfcutescu 47, 
62. Lta 77, 80); Glenavon 1 (OantSED le^a 
W&rsaw 1 (SOtotowsM 32k Wmamock 2 
(Wright pen 65, 90) Shdboume 1 (RlSher- 
(wd 02); H)K HefcaW (Fn) 1 Red Star BA- 


ASS) SSISifi 

133.873; 4 T Ofcada Uapm Hortn 
l-34^53-6 ABarros (6r. Honda) 134.356. 

Ragty League 

toMdiRU^aretosiage their fist pio- 
^^‘^VtegBgame on Friday 

wto) Cerise Border Rawers play th^ 

Dhfteional Premiership play-off nooi 

•Amo adflinet I 1 
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Swtanfng 

aiROPEA N CHAMPIONSHIPS (Sovflfa): 
WjenamE2SkoE 1 RKouacs (Hun) 5hr21rrm 
S^?=JfJ ! Sf ,nntm,5:23:2S:3E VanD». 
PW» 5252B- 4 P Buctee (Get) 5:30:l£ 
BEionderWeyden (Nadu 5-3136: GRNedi- 
natow (£2 Rep) 533:52; 7 G NaUM (ft) 
539:10; 8 A FUM (Swit) 539^7; 0 S 

Or^toin » 5afl£36; IDA AnHamaa (Sm) 


Table tennis 

AtoiG)^me31 2S r^«it iree . HmeB 
champion from Chester 
TfeW. h^bean chosen to captain Eri| 

fend rn thee 1 opening European Lea®* 
ST20S? Denmafk 81 

lennls 

^ssasssats 

ICT W TptfWnONAL TOURNAMENT (New 
T*»W ro«Mt P Kama 
K J &nchez fSp) 8-2 6 - 4 ; T Hen- 


16- 3 7-6; S Bruguera 


UPO ffiHl 

& Wffl 

M 


ROAiflLDO 

£50m hit-fiian ^ 
^^joinsJnter 

;t L ‘ 


Add Pa*. vnreire- 

aS&sKBBS 


g 5 38 ?? g A iSvm) 53957; 9 S M 

^oiSiXssssss ss 

finish: A Scott (GB). wS'b-u* 

MVIHft litamw. li B pri Mfc— ni -»-■ WOM0PS OPEN (Toronto) 

nattm mood (top 12 to rantf-Snak): 1 1 t,»..J , ?®®^® 1 *t ZH ’®A)btRPb(USlBJ 
Lasteo (Ruu 270 iS4hs 2 V Drvna (Riki Sv?i pli 8 ? ^fimeiikka (US) bfA Sanchez Wc- 
25L43; 3 J Cne (raj23gJ5; 4D^aidw ? Qra f !^ e Pierce 

(Gar) 237.4ft 5 S Koch {Geri 233 ^S' A 1 Martmw (Spl be Y BasukJ (In- 

231 . 9 QJ a C Mafcev Avwtei (Sw«) 22902 ; 9 uafvJni 
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Testing dilemma 

Derek Pringle on the options 
facing England's selectors, page 21 


sport 


AiraiSTis* - 

Waddled wake-up call 

Burnley’s new player-manager has 
to rouse ‘sleeping giant’, page 24 





decide against MclVIanaman 


Football 

DERRICK WHYTE 
AND ALAN NIXON 


heart and decided that he was 
not the player they needed. 

Sources dose to Anfield sug- 
gested that the deal had been 
scuppered by McManaman’s 
demand for a six-year contract 
worth £50,000 per week. 
McManaman was represented 
in negotiations by iris adviser, Si- 
mon Fuller, who is also manager 
of the Spice Girls. 

' in a statement released yes- 
terday Liverpool said they had 

given McManaman permission 

to talk to Barcelona after re- 
ceiving an “eight-figure offer' 1 


from the Spanish dub. Although 
Liverpool said that permission 
had been given despite the feet 
that they did not wantthe play- 
er to leave, it seems dear that 
they were prepared to sell. 
McManaman’s present five-year 
deal has two years left to run, but 
the statement said that several 
months of negotiations over a 
new deal with the player had so 
far proved unsuccessfuL 

Under the Bosnian ruling 
players are able to move over- 
seas without a transfer fee at the 
end of their contracts, and it 


seems likely that Liverpool de- 
rided now might be the time to 
cash in on McManaman, After 
being told of Barcelona’s in- 
terest, McManaman flew to 
Spain to open negotiations. 
Barcelona, however, were not 
prepared to meet his pay de- 
mands, which would have cost 
the dub a total of more than 
£27m in transfer fee and wages 
over six years. 

The Spanish dub had been 
thinking in terms of £30,000 a 
week rather than £50.000 
(McManaman is believed to 


earn £ 12,000 per week under his 

current contract with Liver- 
pool), which would stiB have 
meant the player earning Com 
over the length of his contract 
However, it emerged yester- 
day that Barcelona may not 
have ultimately pursued their in- 
terest in McManaman under 

any circumstances. After 


held between Luis Nunez, the 
Barcelona president, Joan Gas- 
part, the vice-president, and 

Louis van GaaL the coach. 

Sources in Barcelona saw 
that at the meeting « was de- 
eded that the dub needed to re- 
cruit an attacking wing plaver 
in the McManaman mould - 
but that he had to be a proven 
eoalscorer. It is widely recog- 
nised that one of the major 
weaknesses in McManaman s 
g ame is his finishi ng. 

Barcelona had also been in- 
terested in Rivaldo. an attacking 


midfield player 
goals in 41 matches for 

Sonht) La Coruna laawaam- 

On Thursday thevj opened ne- 
gotiations with the Brazilian ana 
hk our- 


•made hun to sign a 
55. A, bean* 


completed hi s P^; 
Lkc for fl6Jm, the second 



highest fee ever paid after tnor 
Iwnsale of Ronaldo to In- 
ternazionale. Although the fee 
was hjrfier than that proposed tor 
McManaman, his wages were 

said to be “only*' £16,000 a ««k. 

McManaman flew to Ma- 
jorca yesterday, while Liverpool 
SSt fhev now hoped to per- 


• to reach a 

It remains lobe sft^ wh-i Wj- 

Anfield crowd vaIl maM. of 

^week's 

porters bad already bcen_d- 
pressing their fhntfiatioirat 

SlcManamanV contmtOTg fefl* 

BTC to realise fully tas ot- 
doubted promise and this 
episode may reinforce ms less, 
than complimentary image m 
“S pice Boy" 


The ‘Pocket 
Rocket’ 
rides into 
record books 


Catherine Riley meets the youngest 
motorcyclist in tomorrow’s Grand Prix 


I t is almost 20 years to the 
day that “Rocket" Ron 
Haslam "s Suzuki went up in 
flames following a spectacular 
crash in the first mainland 
British motorcycling Grand . 
Prix at SiWerstone. But as he 
looks forward to tomorrow's 
meeting at Donington. 
Has lam is more nervous than 
in ail his years of grand prix 
and TT racing, because, at the 
age of just 14, his son. Leon, 
will become the youngest rid- 
er ever in a senior event. He 
wQl take part in one of the sup- 
port races, the Honda CB500 
Cup. 

“I didn’t realise how much 
pressure is on - especially 
when it’s your own son,” 
Haslam said. “I'm pleased 
that he’s going that way, but 
it's more frightening than 1 ex- 
pected.” 

Leon is one of motorcy- 


ding's biggest hopes, hence the 
Auto Cvcle Unions tu 


! unprece- 
dented decision to grant him 
a special licence to race at 
Donington. Following his suc- 
cess in the under- 16 moto- 
cross championships, this 
season Leon moved up to the 
Camell-Gilera scooter cham- 
pionship. in which he is 79 
points clear of his nearest 
challengers. 

“The 500cc bike is a big step 
up from the scooters," Haslam 
senior says. “From a scooter to 
a proper bike - with big wheels 
and quite a lot of power there 
- is a huge jump. I tested him 
on it for a couple of days at 
Donington and he handled it 
all right. I followed him and 
made sure he didn't get in any 
trouble and also made sure he 
could physically handle the 
bike, so we’ve worked pretty 
hard at that” 

Leon, in all other respects 
a normal teenager, who likes 
playing football, swimming 
and running, is fairly relaxed 
about raring against adults at 
speeds of up to 115mpb on a 


bike he will not be allowed to 
ride on the road for several 
years. 

“I’ve been round bikes for 
most of my life and I’ve done 
moto-cross for many years. 
This year I've done the scoot- 
ers and it’s just natural to move 
up. It’s a bit bigger than the 
bikes I’ve been on, but I cope 
with it OK." 

But when pushed, the 
“Pocket Rocket", as he is 
known, will admit to being 
both nervous and excited. “We 
can’t gel him to leave the 
track," his father says. “We 
have to try and calm him 
down because his excitement 
is just building up and up. With 
his enthusiasm getting that 
high, it's easy for him to make 
mistakes, so we’re trying to 
calm him down a bit and get 
him to go out there and sim- 
ply enjoy it," 

Leon is well aware of the 
dangers of the sport. Two 
years in succession he was 
leading the moto-cross cham- 
pionship going into the final 
round - and broke his leg both 
times. 


'It’s taught roe to respect 
' “ s. I fe< ' 


the bike. I feel my riding has 
been been a lot smoother 
since I broke ray legs. It is re- 
ally important in road racing 
to keep calm and keep your 
riding smooth. Breaking my 
legs made me think, and in a 
way it helped calm me down.” 

Leon bias been riding since 
he was eight. “One day he said 
he wanted to have a go at 
moto-cross. That started the 
ball rolling and it’s gone on 
from there," Haslam recalls. 
So he didn't push him into it? 
“I'm the one that holds him 
back - he can't get enough of 
iL 

“My wife, Anne, and I have 
put restrictions on him. We 
don’t expect him to be Ein- 
stein, but we do expect him to 
get average grades. The un- 
derstanding is that as long as 



Rush links up 
with Dalglish 


Football 


ALAN NIXON 
AND NICK HARRIS 


Ian Rush last night became the 
latest Liverpool player of yes- 
tervear to move to Newcastle 
when he signed a one-vear deal 
with the dub with an option for 
a further vear. He was granted 
a free transfer from Leeds, 
where he has reportedly been 
unsettled since the arrival oi 
George Graham as manager. 

The 35 -year-old Welsh m- 

temadonal will be eligible to take 

pan in the Champions’ League 
Strap stage if Newcastle 
progress past Croatia Zagreb 
[thev are 2-1 up after the first leg 
of the preliminary round), and 
may be called upon to deputise 
for" the injured Alan Shearer. 


Liverpool forwards Barnes and 
foe 36 -vcar-okI Peter. B eardsley . 
All four were part of Uyajxxjf's 
Cham pionship-wmningt earn in 
the 19S7-88 season. .VV . . 
Leicester Chy yesentay com- 

...J .1... rinnitlB rtf ctriVor 


jdeted the signing of strfleer 
Tbny Cottcc, wools n 


The Newcastle manager. 

earlit 


Kenny Dalglish, who earlier 
this week also signed the 33- 
year-old John Barnes on a free 
transfer from Liverpool, joked 
yesterday “We are developing 
bur youth policy.” 

Rush's move to St James’ 
Park reunites him not only with 
Dalglish, under whom, he played 
at Anfield, but also the former 


xony ciuiwk, » fetaritmg to 
England after aspeH n Mi itow 
with Selangor, the dufrtejofcflt . 
from West Ham last .reason. 

CoLiee. 32, : j6facd-luHcesliT'- 
in a £5QOJOO0 deal on a rtvo year 
contract, and is eligible to play, 
for the Fcwcs in the Uefa Cupr 
He .said: “Malaysia, were oris? 
three years ihtctjfudr pcofesr 
sional league and I wasnrt neadv 
ro be put out to grass. I missed 
England, ftw home, my family: 
and wanted to crane back. “No* 
H is up tome to prove fiat I art 
good enough to win a first - 
team place at Lewcsler." 

The Manchester United dcr 


fender David May yesterday 
signed a new £3m deal 


lihatwii! 

keep him at Old Traffbcd tmtfl 
2003. Martin Edwards, tire Unit- 
ed chairman agreed lire ax-year. 
£10JXXVa-wcekco mraQ l in or 1 — 
to avoid the possibly oiks 
the player for nothing atthe. — , 
of the season, when hs pat ent 
contract would have, expired. 




rid 


> j * ■ • 


In Monday’s 24- 




a burden; so gMng ftr a«a>;: . ; 
if thafs what I decide i to do* v 
will not be a retease. 7 -7 
Obviously In the aftermath of - 
defeats tike Headfngtey and 7 
■ Trent Bridge, there, is a - 7 
7 backlash pointedatthe\ 

’ . captain, wfwcri JSfafr- r 
• ■■ enough. I ■ don’t hatk ;.«££ <; 
the crWdsm, its part or . 7 > 
the territory* ■- * . •: V -7 


In an exchi^ inten^w; Michael imertofrM 
talks to Derek Pringle about hfejcrlckOT^ -f 
future and bis dfeapppintment at ^ 

. 7 Ashes series against Australia 


Leon Haslam, aged JA» relaxes yesterday before tomorrow's British Grand Prix Photograph: Mike Cooper/Allsport 


he achieves that then the bikes 
can carry on. If he falls below 
average, then we stop the 
bikes." 

Grades permitting, what 
does Leon want to do next? 
“Carrying on wilb bikes is 
probably my aim for the next 


few years and try and get into 
grand prix, like my dad, or su- 
perbikes.” His father is aiming 
a little lower. “Well, 125s next 
season - if he can get the li- 
cence." 

And then? “Ill just let him 
go, to be honest, if he wants 


to do lhaL If it doesn't last then 
fair enough, hut I can’t sec it 
He'll want to go ail the way 
with it and as he’s had such an 
early start, hopefully he can do 
better than I did.”" 

Ask Leon what he expects 
from his first major outing and 


the excited teenager is gone, 
in his place a determined pro- 
fessional. “When you’re on the 
track you always give 100 per 
cent and try and push your 
hardest, but I’m hoping for a 
podium position - that would 
be a really good result" 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 



Coach or train? (6) 
What’s unctuous and un- 
exciting about a society? 
(6) 

Covering a one-sideo 
fight? L5, 4) 

Old Penny Black thats 
brought in not acceptable, 
prompting suspicion (5) 

11 Playing skat’s a chore (4> 

12 State of being out and in? 
Get to the point (6, 4) 

13 Persistence shewn by a 
town after a decade (8) 

15 Extreme extract from 
baleful tragedy (5) _ 

17 Vfeiynk* old stage routine 

19 Handle roughly till tear 
flows (3-5) 

22 How copies appear, de- 
spite what’s been said (3, 

23 Man giving sign of affec- 
tion and love (4) 

25 Gambling game: deal a 
couple, heartlessly (5) 

26 Unexpectedly ousted and 
surprised (9) 

27 Railways no longer ex- 
emplary, losing heart de- 
scribing train in service? 
( 6 ) 

28 Odds on this spot being 
round? (6) 


2 Study involves lips, red (7) 

3 Girl participating in 
school games (4) 


games 

4 Leave tit fluttering to 
hover over the ground? 

5 kxxl flavouring in recipe 
accepted by female in 
charge (6) 

6 Rules tend to get broken. 


in the final analysis (3, 6) 
t?Unit- 


7 Kept a clean sheet': 
ed team's first in to cheer 


S 3) 


old instructions for a 
bricklayer? (2, 2. 3, 4) 

10 Push, In this case, for a 
clinching argument (3. 4, 
4) 

14 Fall ill as a result of fish 


(frozen) (5,4) 
Plant list 


16 Plant list came in an edit- 
ed version (8) 

18 With many famous actors 
a couple of lines intro- 
duction is more than 
enough! (3-4) 

20 European cash got with a 
stick-up in foreign coun- 
try (7) 

21 Attack when on boat-trip 

( 6 ) 

24 Turned up on quiet army 
offensive (4) 


The first live correct solutions to this week's puzzle opened next Thurs- 
day receive birdbocked copies of the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. An- 
swers and winners' names will be published next Saturday Send solutions 
to Saturday Cro^wonLK (XBox 4018, The Independent, 1 Canada Square. 
Canary Wharf. London E145BL. Please use the box no saber and postcode 
•nd.S^ywtr own postcode. Last week's whiners: M Groeott, Louahbor- 
uugfc I WriRJe& Onchan; R Vfattcn, Conley, K Hey, KidUagtoa W Kaye, 
Bradford. 


Winger Evans 
signs for Bath 


Rugby Union 


Llanelli lost its favourite son yes- 
terday as Bath pulled off "the 
transfer coup of the summer by 
signing the Wales and Lions 
wing leuan Evans. 

The Welsh record cap hold- 
er agreed a two-year contract 
following negotiations with 
Bath that were completed just 
before yesterday’s Heineken 
European Cup deadline. 

Bath are believed to have 
paid around £75.000 to secure his 
services, while Evans can expect 
to command a six-figure safety 
at the Recreation Ground. 
Evans, who has 71 caps for 
Wales, will be in familiar teni- 
toiy when he makes his debut for 
Bath in their opening Euro- 
pean Cup match at Sardis Road 
in Pontypridd on 6 September. 

Evans misses Bath's opening 
Allied Dunhar Premiership games 
against Newcastle and Harle- 
quins. The 33-year-old is getting 
married next Saturday and will 
be on Iwneyraoon for nvo weeks. 
Bath are desperate for his arrival 


as their three other experienced 
wings, Simon Geoghegan, 
Adedayo Adebayo and Jon 
Sleightholme, are all injured. 

The Bath coach, Andy Robin- 
son, was delighted with his new 
player after narrowly failing to 
sign Gregor Townsend from 
Northampton. “His Lions' per- 
formance in South Africa this 
summer speaks for itself," he said. 

Another Lions hero could 
also be on the move as 
Northampton yesterday pro- 
vided the strongest possible in- 
dication that their rugby 
director, Ian McGeechan, could 
become the new England coach. 


The Rugby Football Union 
dngsu< 


are staying silent over any sug- 
gestion that the D'ons coach’s 
appointment is now a formali- 
ty once Jack Rowell's part-time 
contract expires on 31 Auguk. 
But Northampton virtually gave 
the game away when their mil- 
lionaire backer, Keith BarweU, 
confirmed they had made Sale 
a six-figure offer for the New 
Zealander John MitchelL Sale 
have reportedly dismissed the 
bid for their player-coach. 
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Don’t be seen 
without your 




Please give fust £1 to wear your jeans 
towerkonJeansforGenesDay- 
10.10.97 - and help sick children 

■Jbraprter far iFHEXlanilbr Con 1997Mbmn£km Park iton 
the crayon briowtw jeans far Ge na s Nrto rel Appal, rHWOS TfSWB ffUl), 
B wra tnoBtoBH8raKorg>oighndhoi H i mb crlrecnnMMSM4Mtti . — . , 
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